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gIVAL ORCHESTRA 
FOR BOSTON NEXT 
FALL NOT LIKELY 


Musicians Who Quit Sym- 

phony Are Accepting En- 
gagements in Other Cities 
—Several Come to New 
York—Refusal of Back Pay 
Given as “Last Straw’— 
Scareity of Good Players 
Declared Prime Factor in 
Hub Situation 


HAT there is little likelihood of a 

rival orchestra being formed in Bos- 
ton at this time was indicated by former 
members of the Boston Symphony who 
have come to New York since severing 
their connection with the Monteux or- 
ganization, as a result of the dispute 
over unionization and the Fradkin inci- 
dent. Of the thirty-two men who left 


the Symphony at the time of the dis- 
pute, some have gone West, some South, 
in accepting other engagements, and sev- 
eral are now in New York. Of those re- 
maining in Boston, a number are said to 
be engaged in teaching, and among these 
the proposal to form a second orchestra 
is still being considered; but it is not 
generally believed among the musicians, 
it is said, that anything can be done to 
put a rival orchestra in the field this 
fall. 

Scareity of good players is regarded 
as a prime factor in the situation. Ac- 
cording to former members of the organi- 
zation, now. in New York, the manage- 
ment will have great difficulty finding 
men to take the places of those who have 
left. Contract labor regulations, they 
believe, will prevent bringing more men 
fom Europe. The same scarcity of 
players is one of the reasons why a sec- 
ond orchestra is regarded as unlikely at 
this time. 

In discussing the situation, one of the 
former members of the Symphony now 
in New York expressed the opinion that 
the organization is “going on the rocks,” 

t he did not believe there would be 
ay yielding of the management to the 
demands: of the men for unionization 
until at least another season has passed. 
He pointed out, however, that a number 
of additional musicians probably will 
leave the orchestra at the close of the 
“pop” season. As they had contracts 
which obligated them to finish the sea- 
son, they were permitted by the union, 
it was stated, to play until their contracts 
expired. They must then choose between 
the union and the orchestra, and the men 
already out predict that a number of 
others will join their ranks at the ex- 
Piration of these contracts. 


Refusal of Pay Was “Last Straw” 


“In all that has been said about the 
Boston Symphony trouble,” a former 
member of the orchestra pointed out, 
‘one fact has not been given the em- 
phasis merited by its importance. This 
is that the Fradkin incident was not what 
finally disrupted the orchestra. Mr. 
Fradkin wrote to the men asking them 
to return, and they did. They subse- 
quently attended two rehearsals, prepar- 
atory to another concert. What forced 
the final walkout was the fact that the 
men were not paid; and they have not 
been paid—at least I have not been— 
‘0 this day, for the concerts which im- 
mediately preceded the trouble. When 
checks were passed out at these final 
rehearsals, after the Fradkin trouble, 
the men who had sided with Fradkin 
did not receive theirs, although they had 
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earned the money at concerts preceding 
the clash. They were told that their 
checks were being held back until they 
signed an agreement, repudiating union- 
ism, with the alternative of discharge. 
That ended it. 

“Neither the Fradkin incident nor the 
unionization dispute gave the manage- 
ment the right to withhold pay for work 
already done. It was simply an attempt 
to club us into line. Entirely aside from 


the union question, my pride would never 
have permitted me to go in like a wale 
cur and ask for my check, under those 
circumstances.” 


Bombshell to Musicians 


This member of the orchestra said that 
the Monteux-Fradkin clash came as a 
bombshell to the musicians, who thought 
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GINO MARINUZZ /2: 
APPOINTED HEAD ~” 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Cleofonte Campanini’s Mantle 
Falls on Young Italian Com- 
poser-Conductor Who Was 
“Discovered” by Late Im- 
presario Last Year — Gifts 
of New Director General 
Won Instant Recognition in 
America—Herbert M. John- 
son Will Remain Comptrol- 
ler with Increased Powers 


CuicaGco, April 24.—According to au- 
thoritative information from the Chicago 
Opera Association Gino Marinuzzi has 
been selected as the successor to the 


late Cleofonte Campanini in all matters 
relating to the artistic control and direc- 
tion of the company. 

Herbert M. Johnson, for several years 
past. the Business Comptroller of the or- 
ganization, will continue in that capa- 
city, but with his functions considerably 
enlarged. 

Mr. Marinuzzi received lavish praise 
both here and in New York and Bost ‘ 
during the season just past for his 
brilliant conducting of the Italian op- 
eras in the company’s répertoire. 

It was commonly reported immediately 





LAN after the death of Mr. Campanini that 
s\ Marinuzzi 
/ ©" director-general, but it was then denied. 
<<) Hs is thirty-six years old. 
+ is considere 


would be his successor as 


Marinuzzi 
one of Italy’s greatest con- 
ductors, having led at Madrid, Milan, 
Paris and Buenos Aires. He is the com- 
poser of the opera “Jacquerie.” 


JOHN BROWN TO DIRECT 
WINTON AND LIVINGSTON 








Former Official of Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago Opera Forces Succeeds Victor 
C. Winton 


Announcement is made of a change in 
the management of Winton & Livingston, 
Inc., the New York concert managers, 


effective April 24. John Brown, for many 
years business comptroller of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and for the past 
three seasons New York manager of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager. 
Victor C. Winton, formerly head of the 
bureau, has resigned. 

The offices of Winton & Livingston, 
Inc., on and after May 1, will be located 
at 1451 Broadway, and will present for 
the coming season Rosa Ponselle, Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, Margaret Romaine, 
Florence Macbeth, Yvonne Gall, Eddy 
Brown, Sascha Jacobsen, John Powell, 
Osear Seagle, Carmella Ponselle, Bar- 
bara Maurel, George Meader, Charles 
Harrison, the Tollefsen Trio and the Stel- 
lar Quartet. 





Tetrazzini Demands $4000 From New 
York Oratorio Society 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, the prima 
donna, filed a suit in the Supreme Court 


in New York, last week, to recover $4,000 
from the Oratorio Society of New York. 
Mme. Tetrazzini was engaged to sing 
at the Music Festival at the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory on April 11, for which 
she was to receive $4,000. When she 
appeared to carry out her part of the 
contract, she avers, she was informed 
that another singer had been engaged in 
her place. 
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YSAYE RE-ENGAGED 
BY CINCINNATIANS 


Belgian Conductor’s Contract 
with Symphony Extended 
For Two Years 


CINCINNATI, April 24.—At the closing 
concert of the Cincinnati Symphony’s 
season this week the official announce- 
ment was made that Eugene Ysaye would 
continue as conductor of the orchestra 
next season. 

When Ysaye was original.y engaged 
two years ago, with a further option of 
two more years on his services. It has 
been generally known for some weeks 
that the Orchestra Association has exer- 
cised this option and now the official an- 
nouncement bears out the fact. Ysaye is 
very happy in his engagement here and 
has brought his family to this city. Im- 
mediately after the May Festival he goes 
on a tour to the Pacific coast and will 
then sail for a visit to Europe. 

The next season of the Symphony Or- 
chestra begins Oct. 22 and 23. No im- 
portant changes are being made in the 
personnel of the orchestra. There has 
been no difficulty with the men in regard 
to salaries, the adjustment in this regard 
having been made without any difficulty 
and quietly. The few changes which are 
contemplated will be in the minor posi- 
tions. 

The forces for the biennial May Fes- 
tival, which will take place in Music 
Hall from May 4 to 7, are all pushing 
forward with the work in a most satis- 
factory manner. The chorus is in splen- 
did condition. Its membership is over 
300. And in Cincinnati that means 
300 or more who actually sing and have 
attended the required number of re- 
hearsals. The rules in this regard are 
very rigid. As a result the chorus is 
a fine body of singers who know their 
work. It has proved in former festivals 
to be the backbone of the enterprise, and 
is expected to do so in this festival. 

The opening concert takes place on 
May 4 when the Dettingen Te Deum of 
Handel and the Verdi Requiem will be 





sung. The second night will be given | 


over to “The Beatitudes,” Thursday 
night there is no performance. Friday 
night “The Deluge” of Saint-Saéns and 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven are 
the program while Saturday night “The 
Trojans in Carthage” of Berlioz will be 





The two orchestral matinee pro- 


given. 
grams will be held on Thursday after- 


noon and Saturday afternoon. Ysaye 
has arranged some attractive programs 
for these concerts. Thursday afternoon 
will begin with a new overture of his 
own, “Atala,” written on themes of a 
cantata composed by his brother thirty- 
five years ago. It will be the overture’s 
first public performance. Debussy’s 
three Nocturnes, the “Dante” Symphony 
of Liszt, in which a chorus of 600 chil- 
dren from the public schools will sing 
the “Magnificat” and scenes from “The 
Twilight of the Gods” of Wagner, with 
Mme. Matzenauer as soloist, will com- 
plete this program. Saturday afternoon 
Edward Johnson, the American tenor, 
will be the soloist. The orchestra will 
play the “Manfred” Overture of Schu- 
mann, the first Symphony of Theophile 
Ysaye and the “L Oiseau de Feu” Suite 
of Stravinsky, Johnson will sing an old 
Italian aria, “If With All Your. Hearts” 
from “Elijah,” an aria from “Andre 
Chenier,” and the two Walther songs in 
the .scenes from “The Mastersingers,” 
with which the program will close. 

The sale of seats indicates that the 
attendance will be, as usual, limited only 
by the capacity of Music Hall. At the 
auction sale last Tuesday two boxes sold 
at a premium of $1000 each. 

The Conservatory Orchestra gave a 
concert in Conservatory Hall last Fri- 
day evening which attracted an audience 
completely filling the auditorium. Un- 
der the direction of Ralph Lyford the 
orchestra played two movements from 
the Second Symphony of Schumann and 
a tone poem by Dvorak, giving a fine ac- 
count of itself and maintaining its stand- 
ard as one of the best conservatory or- 
chestras anywhere. The soloists were 
also supplied with their accompaniments. 


Among them a gifted young pianist, ~ 


who is about 12 years of age, caused 
quite a furore. He is Master Leo Pols- 
kee. He played the Introduction and 
Allegro Appasionata of Schumann in a 
way which swept all before him. He 
gives every promise of being a remark- 
able pianist. Jennie Dembinski also re- 
vealed rare talent in her splendid play- 
ing of the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto. Louis Johnen sang the aria 
“Tt Is Enough,” from “Elijah,” and Karl 
Wecker played two movements from the 
G Minor Violin Concert of Bruch. P. 
A. Tirindelli, formerly of the Conserva- 
tory faculty and now in New York, was 
in town for a brief visit. He left 
Wednesday evening for New bt wa ‘ 





RIVAL ORCHESTRA 
FOR BOSTON NEXT 
FALL NOT LIKELY 
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the two men were good friends. Many 
of the musicians, he said, thought Frad- 
kin had acted unwisely in declining to 
stand up with the other members of the 
orchestra. The musicians, however, felt 
that Mr. Fradkin’s apology the next day 
should have met the situation, and re- 
sented as unjust the discharge of Mr. 
Fradkin without giving him a hearing, 
which they felt showed that the unfor- 
tunate occurrence was being used as a 
pretext to overawe the men and stop the 
unionization movement. 

“In spite of all this, however,” this 
musician said, “the season would have 
been finished with all the men at their 
places, if it had not been that our back 
pay was refused us. With a long sum- 
mer intervening before the resumption 
of concerts in the fall, some agreement 
might have been reached that would have 
satisfied both sides. To me, it seems that 
haste and a desire to swing the big stick 
has killed the Boston Symphony.” 





German Music Again Heard in England 


LONDON (By Associated Press), April 
18.—German music is returning to Eng- 
land without arousing protest or hostil- 
ity. Strauss’ work was heard here for 
the first time since 1914 when his “Don 
Juan” was placed last on the program 
in Queen’s Hall recently. Some of the 
audience left the hall when it began, but 
there was no other manifestation of dis- 
approval. 





Marianne Brandt Thanks Americans for 
Aid Sent to Vienna 

VIENNA, March 31.—Marianne Brandt, 
former opera star, once well known to 
New York audiences, and for some time 
past in distress owing to conditions of 
Viennese life, sent her thanks to Amer- 
icans who had responded to the appeal 
sent out by a former pupil to aid the ex- 


singer. Not only were food drafts sent, 
but a large sum of money was received 
by the aged artist, who, now eighty-four 
years of age, is still teaching. “The 
Americans,” said Mme. Brandt to a New 
York newspaper correspondent, “are the 
most loyal people in the world.” 





Kubelik to Bring Pierre Augiéras to 
U. S. With Him 


Ottokar Bartik has received a cable 
from Kubelik, the famous Bohemian 
violinist, who comes to America this 
season for a transcontinental tour, that 
he will bring with him the noted French 
pianist, Pierre Augiéras. M. Augiéras 
is well known in Europe and has ap- 
peared with Kubelik many times. Mr. 
Bartik has already concluded a large 
number of bookings for his violin star, 
great interest having been aroused by the 
announcement that he will appear here 
again. 





Musicians’ Union Rejects Offers 


The Musicians’ Union definitely re- 
jected the offer of a 10 per cent salary 
increase, made bv the theatrical manag- 
ers to the musicians, according to a 
statement made on Monday over the tele- 
phone by Mr. Dooley, secretary of the 
union. The managers’ offer implied a 
continuation of present working condi- 
tions. A similar offer of 20 per cent in- 
crease, made by vaudeville managers, 
has also been rejected by the union, 
which is now waiting more acceptable of- 
fers from both branches. On the return 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company from 
Atlanta the musicians, according to Mr. 
Dooley, are to receive an answer to their 
demands. 


Music Substituted for Chatter at Teas 


MANSFIELD, England, April 20.—Silent 
teas for women are an innovation which 
Mrs. Hoskyne, wife of the bishop of 
Southwell, is trying to establish here. 
Many women attended a recent meeting 
of the Mothers’ Union just to see wheth- 
er the seemingly impossible might be 
accomplished. 

It is reported that there was no talk- 
ing, but that the tedium of tea without a 
chat was relieved by sacred music. 





STRACCIARI ROUSES 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


Flonzaleys and Pietro Yon 
Win Favor—Chamber Music 
and Club Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Apr. 20.—Ric- 
cardo Stracciari gave a concert at the 
Columbia Theatre on Sunday afternoon. 
The house was filled and unbounded en- 
thusiasm.. greeted him. The program 
opened with the “Prologue” from Pagli- 
acci, at its close he was given an ovation. 
His closing number, “Largo al Factotum” 
was greeted with even more enthusiasm, 
while the Neapolitan songs appealed to 
all present by their beauty. Francesco 


Longo gave valuable assistance as ac- 
acompanist while his two solos won a re- 
call. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Frank W. Healy. 

The three concerts by the Flonzaley 
Quartet under the management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, were greatly enjoyed 
by large audiences who voiced their ap- 
preciation of the splendid programs pre- 
sented. Pietro A. Yon gave an organ 
recital at the Exposition Auditorium 
on Wednesday evening. His playing was 
highly commended by all who heard him 
and special interest was centered in his 
compositions which formed an important 
part of the program. His “Echo” was 
enchanting and demanded a repetition. 
The San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave its last concert of the season 
on Tuesday evening, to a large audience. 
The Brahms A Minor Quartet, Op. 51, 
and the Dohnanyi Quartet, Op. 15, were 
played by request. “Legend” by Tchai- 
kovsky and “Hornpipe,” by Wallace A. 
Sabin, were played for the first time, 
while a beautiful waltz by Glazounoff 
completed the program. 

A reception was given at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel on Thursday by the California 
Federation of Musical Clubs and the 
San Francisco Musical Clubs, in honor of 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling, president of the 
National Federation. There was a large 
attendance and a delightful program. 
Three songs by Clara Freuler, accompan- 
ied by Josephine Crew Aylwin, repre- 
sented the Alameda County Teachers As- 
sociation; Four piano numbers by Wini- 
fred Williams, the S. F. Musical Club; 
Four songs by Rey de Valle, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone, the Paci- 
fic Musical Society; and two choruses 
the Wednesday Morning Choral, Paul 
Steindorff, director. Mrs. Seiberling 
gave a short address on the work of 
Musical Clubs. Other important musicai 
educators present were Mrs. Cecil Frank- 
el, president of the California Federation, 
and the presidents of the various local 
organizations. After the reception, Mrs. 
Edward Bruner was the hostess at a 
luncheon in honor of Mrs. Seiberling. 

The Mill Valley Musical Club gave a 
pleasing program on Tuesday evening, 
devoted to the songs of Mary Carr Moore 
and the piano compositions of Marjory 
Scott, with readings by Charles Keeler. 
Mrs. Moore accompanied the singers. 
A splendid concert was given on Satur- 
day afternoon at the Mission High School 
by William Chamberlain, vocalist, Sig- 
mund Beel, violinist, and George Stewart 
McManus, pianist. The young people 
were delighted with the program. 

The work of the Recreation League is 
proving its importance by the interest 
exhibited in the many community “sings” 
under its direction. Recent programs 
have been given at hospitals, old people’s 
homes and elsewhere by the choirs of the 
various churches. 

Alice Mayer, promising young pianist, 
was soloist with the California Orchestra 
on Sunday. 

The Saslavsky Chamber Music Society 
gave a fine program Monday evening, 
the artists being Alexander Saslavsky, 
violin, Otto King, ’cello, and Marie Sloss, 
pianist. Mrs. Harry Steele gave a de- 
lightful “Evening of Song” at Sorosis 
Hall on Friday. Her voice is a light 
soprano, which was heard to advantage 
in her selections, which included “Ah! 
Non Giunge” from “Somnambula,” and 
David’s “Pearl of Brazil.” She was as- 
sisted by Marion Walter, violin, Christine 
Howells, flute, and Mrs. Roy Folger, pi- 
ano. E. M. B. 








Alice Gentle Secures Divorce 


SANTA CRUz, CAL., April 19.—Alice 
True Gentle, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, was granted an_ inter- 
locutory decree of divorce here to-day 
from Robert Bruce charged non-support. 
The action was uncontested. 


Senate Kills Lusk Bills 


By a motion of Minority Le ee 
J. Walker the Lusk bills, a... * 
ened the existence of music teaching ry 
New York state, were consigned to +. 
Senate “morgue” when they reached tha 
House this week after passing the 4. 
sembly. This move means that the bil] 
can only be brought up for final acti, 
by a special rule. Under present circum 
stances the chances of this are remo, 
which undoubtedly means the death . 
these undemocratic measures. It is a). 
said by friends of Governor Smith the 
he was entirely against these measur, 
and would have vetoed them even if th» 
had reached him for consideration. 


FRADKIN SUES SYMPHONY 


Ousted Concertmaster Asks $115,000, | 
Suits Against Boston Forces. 


Boston, April 25.—Fredric Fradkiy 
ex-concertmaster of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, yesterday began tw 
suits against the orchestra. Mr. Frad 
kin seeks $115,000 damages—$15,000 fox 
alleged breach of contract and $100,0v 
for libel. The breach of contract suij 
is based on the balance of Mr. Fradkin’ 
contract with the orchestra which ha 
over a year to run at the time he wa; 
deposed by the trustees during the recey 
wage and union controversy. 

The libel suit is based, according ; 
Attorney Arthur Berenson, Mr. Frad 
kin’s lawyer, “on alleged libelous state 
ments of the Symphony executives in : 
letter dismissing Mr. Fradkin, which the 
executives made public or caused to be 
made public.” The filing of the suits and 
the plaintiff’s declaration will be mad 
at the May term of the Suffolk Superio 
Court. ; C. R. 











ATLANTA’S OPERA BEGINS 


5000 Cheer Caruso and Matzenauer in 


Opening of Metropolitan Season 
(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 


ATLANTA, GA., April 26.—Atlanta’s 
tenth annual season of Metropolitan 
Grand Opera opened Monday night at 
the Auditorium with the performance of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
sung in French, with Caruso and Mat- 
zenauer as the stars. The audience was 
the same brilliant, shimmering, first 
night audience that has greeted the Met- 
ropolitan here for year after year. Every 
one of the 5,039 seats was taken, from 





the boxes to the last row in the upper! 


balcony. 

The night was another triumph for 
Caruso and equally so for Matzenauer, 
who sang the role of Delilah with a voice 
as bewitchingly beautiful as Atlanta 
opera patrons have ever heard. Caruso’s 
singing and acting were on a par with 
his past performances, in a word, superb. 
Amato sang the role of the High 
Priest. Bada, Audisio and Reschinglian 
were the other stars who shared in the 
triumphs. 

A new conductor was introduced to 
Atlanta in the person of Albert Wolff, 
composer of the “The Blue Bi 
incidental dances of the balle 
Lilyan Ogden were pleasing 
Tuesday afternoon’s. opera 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” which w 
back to Atlanta the great 
Geraldine Farrar, who will sing 
opera after an absence of five years. 

The house has been sold out for the 
matinée and also for Farrar’s other ap- 
pearance Friday night as Madame But- 
terfly. LINTON K. STARR. 





W. L. Bogert Resigns MacDowell Club's 
Offices—To Lecture at Yale 


Walter L. Bogert, for eight vears 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
MacDowell Club of New York, has been 
appointed lecturer on history of music 
in the School of Music of Yale Univer 
sity, for the year commencing Sept. ~», 
1920. This will necessitate his presence 
at New Haven on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days and will mean the delivery of abou’ 
120 lectures in three courses. Mr. Bo. 
gert has resigned from the direction 0! 
the MacDowell Club as well as from 
the chairmanship of the music commit- 


tee, in which office he will be succeeded | 
well-known | 


by Charles the 


pianist. 


Cooper, 





Jacques Thibaud II], Postpones Sailing : 


for France 


Jacques Thibaud is recovering from ® 
sudden attack of pneumonia at the Ho’ 
St. Andrew in New York. Mr. Thibau: 
had planned to sail for Europe on Apr 
22 but his illness forced him to canc 
his booking. He expects to leave for h' 
tour of France on May 10. 
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‘Musical America’s’? Leading Critic Investigates 
and Reports on the Youngest of the Big Symphony 
Orchestras—How Our “Sixth Largest City” Is 
Working Out [ts Musical Independence 


“Extending its Sphere Beyond the Concert Hall the Orchestra Has Become the In- 
centive to a Finely Systematized Scheme of Musical Instruction in the Public £ 
Schools of Cleveland”—Observations on the Individuals Who Have Made It 

All Possible 


_— 
SHALL not presume to declare how 
l the city of Cleveland rates itself mu- 





sically. I do not, for that matter, know. 


Its townfolk are modest as respects their 
artistic reputation—or so they impressed 
me, 2 casual visitor for three rainy days. 
But Cleveland has at least three excellent 
music critics and music critics are straws 
that indicate the direction of the wind. 
One of these worthy persons supplied 
me with the delectable information that 
at the height of its season the city en- 
joyed in a week somewhat less than the 
quantity of music undergone by New 
York in a day. So that, as a New York 





Photo by Reginald H. Krumbar 
“Il Want to Give People, if Possible, Some- 
thing More Than Musical Prettiness * * * 
Something Which Makes the Listener 
Feel Spiritually Richer for the Expe- 
rience.”—Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


music critic, I began to envisage Cleve- 
land as a kind of Arabia Felix, where suf- 
ficiency is enough and good nature rea- 
sonably immune against bedevilment. 
Not theirs the bitter adjuration: “Be- 
hold and see if there be any music season 
like to our music season!” Clevelanders 
have no opera beyond what the trouba- 
dours of the Chicago Association and the 
smaller itinerant organizations may in- 
termittently provide. Blessed are they, 
moreover, in not having the supply of 
“struggling” or “ambitious” beginners to 
encourage—a joy in which the New York 
season is so prolific. What recitals they 
experience are given by the elect, by the 
master singers and master instrumental- 
ists; what concerts ! 

* Ba * 

Cleveland has an orchestra of its own. 
An orchestra is a patent of musical re- 
spectability, at least. Sometimes it is 
a guarantee of international fame. For 














many seasons Cleveland has received pe- 
riodic visits from the leading orchestral 
bodies of the East, while Chicago, De- 
troit and Cincinnati have similarly minis- 
tered to it. It is still open to such vis- 
itors but no longer dependent on them. 
The past two years have made it self- 
reliant even if not self-sufficient. And 
who shall maintain that the day is re- 
mote when the denizens of Euclid Ave- 
nue may proclaim, as once did the sage 
philosophers of Boylston Street: “The 
symphony symphs and it sufficeth us!” 
Not that one anticipates in Cleveland a 
policy of snobbery or exclusiveness. But 
the town seems to be making of its 


orchestra an _ extraordinarily service- 
able instrument. Orchestras are differ- 
ent things in different places. To the 


degree that they are decorative they lack 
that which, for want of a better expres- 
sion, one may call community value. 
Cleveland’s organization is not essen- 
tially ornamental. I do not mean that 
the idea of attending refinement is absent 


through the choppy seas of its first ten- 
tative efforts. It lives, moves and has 
its being under the auspices of the Mu- 
sical Arts Association, which regulates 
practically all the musical activities of 
Cleveland and of which the master mind 
and guiding spirit is the tireless and 
inimitably resourceful Mrs. Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes. Its financial support is fur- 
nished largely by the city’s leading men 
of business. 
* * * 

They did not dignify the orchestra last 
year to the point of using the term “Sym- 
phony” in its title. It was not equal to 
the task of playing an entire symphony 
and Mr. Sokoloff was willing to content 
himself with a movement or two at best. 
Nor was the elegant New Masonic Hall, 
in which the concerts are now held, yet 
erected. An armory was the scene of 
the performances and armories are al- 
ways acoustical abominations. The or- 
chestra’s beginnings were humble. The 
concrete purpose of its first formation 
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Interior of the New Masonic Hall in Which the Cleveland Symphony Concerts 
Take Place 


from its functions. But its patrons are 
neither limited in number nor sharply 
defined in caste and intellectual charac- 
ter. If it is a source of entertainment 
it is no less a civic and educational fac- 
tor. But it does not diffuse education 
condescendingly or in a chilling peda- 
gogical sense. 
* * * 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
consists of seventy-five players. Next 
season its personnel will be raised to 
eighty-five. Nikolai Sokoloff, a musician 
not unknown to New Yorkers, is its con- 
ductor. He organized it and steered it 


was to play at a benefit organized by a 
friend of one of the local critics. But 
the creative vision behind it dated from 
farther back. A domestic orchestra had 
been one of the ideals of Mrs. Hughes, 
herself a highly cultivated musician. In 
Cincinnati she had heard from Mr. So- 
koloff a speech promulgating the idealis- 
tic motive in the matter of symphonic 
orchestras. He had heard the chief or- 
ganizations in the leading music centers. 
He had been impressed by their technical 
proficiency, their artistic qualities, their 
wealth of musical distinction. And he 
had been impressed by the limitation of 








their patronage. In a city of millions 
these orchestras exercised their spell 
over a pitifully circumscribed human 
area. They played incessantly to the 
same fifty or hundred thousand. He 
imaged for himself an orchestra that 
should gird up its loins, pick up its in- 
struments and wander into the highways 
and byways of the community, carry- 
ing the joys of music into the obscure 
places, where existed appreciation or the 
taste for learning but not the means of 
feeding them. Mrs. Hughes was struck 
by the force of the arguments and the 
conviction that the young conductor could 
bring his beliefs to practical issue. And 





“The Schools Teach Carpentry * * * 
Why Should Not Music Be Similarly Rec- 
ognized? All Children Do Not Wish to 
Become Carpenters and Some Do Want 
to Become Musicians.’’—Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Manager of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 


she addressed herself prudently, but with 

eagerness, to the task of creating the nu- 

cleus for such a band. If she encoun- 

tered a natural scepticism she also found 

heartening support. 
aK * * 

They combed the instrumental re- 
sources of the town. They found a num- 
ber of excellent players in the orchestra 
that discourses all manner of things to 
the diners at the Statler Hotel. They dis- 
covered serviceable material in the mov- 
ing picture houses and theaters—capable 
men and eager for such an opportunity 
as this that unexpectedly offered itself. 
With this heterogeneous company the 
concert was given. Mrs. Hughes’s scrap 
book contains pages of complimentary al- 
lusion to the outcome. I do not recall 
the precise details of the program. It 
contained, I believe, some operatic ex- 


[Continued on page 4] 





“An Orchestra Which Has Girded Up Its Loins, Picked Up Its Instruments and Wandered Into the Highways and 
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cerpts and some of the standard orches- 
tral bonbons. At all events the public 
liked it, the papers were friendly and Mr. 
Sokoloff was well received. Then came 
more concerts and the little scratch or- 
chestra began to grow in size and co- 
hesion. 
* * * 

As it became increasingly evident the 
thing would live Mr. Sokoloff cast about 
him for material. He visited New York 
and Philadelphia. He listened to orches- 
tras. He secured men. This was not 
as difficult a task as might appear. The 
financial grounding of the Cleveland or- 
chestra, sufficient as it was, did not per- 
mit the luxury of prima donna desk men. 
There remained, however, the possibil- 
ity of obtaining players of a somewhat 
less exalted position and salary, but still 
of high musical qualifications, and by of- 
fering them an advance in pay over the 
posts they then held, to find for them 
positions their merits made them worthy 
of sustaining and then let them develop, 
by dint of opportunity, into first desk 
men. This Mr. Sokoloff has done with 
results that he finds extremely satisfac- 
tory. As the orchestra increased in re- 
finement and skill of execution there 
grew up in its ranks a remarkable spirit 
of loyalty—a trait not extensively culti- 
vated in the pampered orchestras of New 
York. 

* * * 

Cleveland, prior to the establishment 
of its orchestra, depended for its orches- 
tral fare, as I have said, upon the visits 
from the Philharmonic and New York 
Symphony, the Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago and Cincinnati organizations, the 
Boston and Russian Shee ames and, in 
the olden days, the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra. From half of these it still hears 
regularly. But it is the purpose of Mrs. 
Hughes to concentrate the interest of 
her townspeople more upon their own, 
hereafter, and less on outsiders. Next 
season the New York Philharmonic and 
Symphony, the Detroit and perhaps one 
other will give a pair of concerts each. 
The Sokoloff forces, on the other hand, 
will give eighteen Thursday evening and 
Saturday afternoon symphony programs 
and the usual Sunday afternoon popu- 
lar ones. 

* * * : 

The Musical Arts Association which 
operates the Cleveland Symphony de- 
scribes itself as “a corporation for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of 
music in the community, accepting and 
administering trust funds and guaranty 
funds for musical purposes, and acquir- 
ing, holding and operating property to 
promote the efficiency of musical enter- 
prises.” The orchestra has a mainten- 
ance fund to which contributions from 
$20,000 to $25 are invited. Contributors 
are enrolled and precedence accorded 
them in such matters as choice of seats. 
Not a few of the lesser contributions 
proceed from the foreign population of 
Cleveland, which is extensive. From 
Mrs. Hughes I have an amusing story 
of a poor Italian, whose name stands sec- 
ond on next season’s roll of honor. “Joe,” 
it seems, visited Mrs. Hughes in her o:- 
fice and was urged to interest his com- 
patriots in the concerts. Italians are 
musical, reasoned the manager, and their 
support of such an enterprise should be 
easily solicited and obtained. Alas for 
her calculations! Italians were musical, 
she learned from the sententious Joe, 
only in proportion as the nature of their 
musical entertainment was _ operatic. 
“Now if it were opera,” he told her, “you 
could count on all of us. We should all 
be there and very often. But a concert! 
My people, they do not care for concerts.” 
A happy thought struck Mrs. Hughes, a 
means of compromise. She suggested to 
Joe an operatic concert. The idea im- 
pressed him and he promised to use his 

owers of persuasion on his Italian 
riends. The scheme worked magically. 
Joe constituted himself eo agent and 
ticket seller and disposed of most of the 
house. Mr. Sokoloff found the scheme 
agreeable and arranged a program suited 
ideally to the taste of his Latin patrons. 
There was the “William Tell” Overture, 
thin out of “Carmen,” “Trovatore,” 
“Aida” and someone to sing. Heart and 
soul he had won the Italian element of 
Cleveland. After that there were many 
such feasts seasoned to the Italian palate. 


And then, one fine day, Joe advanced 
proudly into the presence of Mrs. Hughes 
and deposited twenty-five dollars on her 
desk—his share of the Maintenance 
Fund. Mrs. Hughes was touched. “But 
you must not do that, Joe; you cannot 
afford it. I do not expect it of you, and 
besides you have done more than your 
share toward our support by selling 
tickets.” Joe was adamant. These twen- 
ty-five dollars belonged to the orchestra, 
whether the lady liked it or not. He had 
no intention of taking them back and, 
furthermore, he wanted to see his name 
on the list of contributors—no less! 
* ok * 

Joe won. The money remained in the 
Caxton Building. And when that list 
was published Joe’s name—excepting 
that of a financier who had donated $20,- 
000—led all the rest. 

ok * * 

The alien population of Cleveland is 
very large. In the city directory you 
find more than a column devoted to for- 
eign language newspapers. The num- 
ber of Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Russians, 
Italians and Jews—and the various di- 
visions and subdivisions of these races— 
runs into many thousands. Now it has 
been long an article of Mr. Sokoloff’s 
creed that if, for one reason or another, 
the people will not come to an orchestra, a 
great deal may be accomplished if the 
orchestra will go to the people. That is 
the basis of his ideal of community bene- 
fit. It is one of the things he misses in 
New York and one of these to the ac- 
complishment of which he has committed 
himself in Cleveland. And envoys from 
the various foreign quarters of that city 
have consistently found him eager to 
meet them half way. The concerts given 
in Masonic Hall constitute only a frac- 
tion of his work. Impressed by the fact 
that Bohemians, Poles, Jews, Russians, 
Scandinavians and the rest take greater 
joy in the music to which they can listen 
in their own environment and atmosphere, 
he brings his forces repeatedly to the 
halls and public school buildings of the 
quarters inhabited by these folk. There 
are vast audiences and an appreciation 
and enthusiasm enormously surpassing 
anything in the conventional concert sur- 
roundings. 

2k * * 

There is another phase of the matter. 
Not long ago the president of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, meeting 
Mr. Sokoloff on the train, signified his 
desire “to do something for the orches- 
tra.” “But,” he continued, “I want the 
orchestra in return to do something for 
me.” The man is not a cultivated musi- 
cian and his donation was motivated by 
civic pride as well as a realization of the 
cultural value of the institution. Mr. So- 
koloff inquired as to the reciprocal fa- 
vor. “I want you to come and play for 
my workers,” was the answer. The 
project fell in pat withthe conductor’s 
theories. He assented immediately and 
concerts for the benefit of the employees 
in the Steel & Wire Co. made part of 
the orchestra’s schedule. The same 
course has been followed in the case of 
other industrial establishments in and 
near Cleveland, whose heads have made 
the orchestra the recipient of their boun- 
ty. And the instances are not few. One 
hears much talk—much of it empty— 
about the significance and value of mu- 
sic in the nation’s industrial life. But 
I can think of no application of the artis- 
tic practice under circumstances so aus- 
picious in point of cultural possibilities. 


They are proud of their orchestra in 
Cleveland—just as every other American 
city, except New York, is of the one it 
fosters. They took it to Chicago for a 
concert. It gained encouraging com- 
mendation of the critics. But as a rule 
Mr. Sokoloff keeps it within a fifty mile 
radius of Masonic Hall. Wisely, he sees 
no need of challenging the larger cita- 
dels of music with a two-year-old organi- 
zation. In the smaller cities, nearby it 
gets, for the present, such variety of ex- 
perience as it needs and such novelty of 
perspective as appearance before a dif- 
ferent public affords. “But the Chicago 
visit was a useful experience,” declares 
Mrs. Hughes. “It put our men on their 
mettle and their success stimulated them 
just sufficiently. It increased local pride 
in the organization. Even if we had been 
harshly criticised the trip would have 
served the purpose of arresting any 


growth of self-complacency and conceit 
in the ranks. Once an orchestra is sat- 
isfied with itself deterioration sets in.” 
. eo 
Upon one of the most consequential in- 
fluences of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra I have not yet touched—an influ- 
ence of far-reaching scope and possibili- 
ties of ramification to immense educa- 
tional advantages. Extending its sphere 
beyond the concert hall the orchestra has 
become the incentive to a finely systema- 
tized scheme of musical instruction in 
the public schools of Cleveland. The 
plan bears the Board of Education’s 
stamp of approval and credits for musi- 
cal accomplishment are allowed. 
* * 


Instruction in the various orchestral 
instruments is given and the teachers are 
members of the orchestra. About fifteen 
of these men are now employed in such 
pedagogical duties. The procedure has 
its eleemosynary aspects. For the in- 
struction is paid for not by the city but 
by the orchestra, which slightly increases 
the salaries of these men engaged as 
teachers. The schools, on their part, 
provide instruments on which the pupils 
may learn and practice and which, on oc- 
casion, they may even take home. Hav- 
ing developed a certain number of play- 
ers one of the schools has already estab- 
lished an orchestra and a band of its own, 
which give concerts. Naturally, a large 
proportion of youngsters wish to learn 
the violin. But there are plenty of others, 
more farseeing, who aim at an orchestral 
career and are devoting themselves to the 
other strings, the wood, brass and per- 
cussion. 

cae £ 

“I have been able to impress upon the 
educators of the city the legitimacy of 
music as a school study,” Mrs. Hughes 
told me. “I have made it clear to them 
that children having an inclination to- 
ward artistic vocations are as much with- 
in their rights in expecting instruction 
in their chosen subjects as those who de- 
sire to become carpenters. The schools 
teach carpentry—have been doing so for 
years and consider such teaching entire- 
ly defensible. Why should not music 
be similarly recognized? All children 
do not wish to become carpenters and 
some do want to become musicians.” 

of * * 


As I intimated before, the business 
men of Cleveland have lent Sag gephestra 
material support with consi le lib- 
erality and entire good will. Now it is 
one thing to induce an American mer- 
chant or financier to open his check book 
for the good of a musical organization 
and another to make him patronize the 
entertainments of that organization. It 
would be a gross error to pretend that 
the men of Cleveland differ in this re- 
spect from their brethren in other Ameri- 
can communities, that they are priests 
of the inner sanctuary of music and con- 
sider their presence essential to the suc- 
cess of a concert. Some, indeed, are mu- 
sically cultured. But the others, if their 
appreciation has not yet become refined 
in the highest degree, have displayed an 
auspicious inclination to be convinced. 
The younger set of business folk are tak- 
ing eagerly to the concert hall. Their 
elders are slower about, it and to some 
extent timorous—or were so a year or 
more back. For such the popular Sun- 
day events have been, as it were, classes 
in appreciation. By dint of hearing the 
simpler, more readily apprehended mu- 
sic, they become curious to know what 
the more pretentious symphonic enter- 
tainments are like. Mrs. Hughes tells 
of several who frankly confessed to her 
their growing delight in the new exper- 
ience. “They are crowding the Saturday 
afternoon symphony sessions in growing 
numbers,” she informs me, “‘and they take 
their families with them.” The idea of 
making his concerts a kind of family rec- 
reation is one that strongly appeals to 
Mr. Sokoloff as well. 

* ” * 

Of course the Sunday “pops” are the 
better patronized. A week before I was 
in Cleveland Masonic Hall had been sold 
out for a “request” program (at which 
the main request was the “Schehera- 
zade”) and numbers turned away. The 
straight symphony concerts vary in 
drawing power. I attended the last but 
one of the Thursday evening series 
and found the house reasonably, though 
not entirely filled. According to Mrs. 
Hughes, the attendance was better than 
on the previous occasion and the more 
gratifying as the night was rainy. 

K : + 2 

Mr. Sokoloff is well pleased with his 
orchestra. It is not perfect, he well 
realizes or, in its present numerical 
strength of seventy-five, thoroughly bal- 
anced. But ten more players will be 
added to its ranks next year, supplying 
a necessary reinforcement in the string 


_ 


body. Even in its present state the co». 
ductor finds it admirably pliant and r.. 
sponsive. “The men have grasped my 
methods and purposes so thoroughly th: 
a glance or a slight movement of the fi 

ger from me results at once in what a 

cent or nuance I want. And having on. 
learned they are retentive. We playe 
the Second Symphony of Rachmanino# 
some time ago. It is technically difficul:. 
The players worked hard and gave a per- 
formance that has brought us abundan: 
commendation. Last week I had ther, 
play the symphony again at a rehears:) 
and without needing a single stop for 


correction.” 
* a * 


The young conductor used to play vic 
lin in the Boston Symphony unde 
Gericke. From that accomplished tas: 
master he claims to have derived endles: 
benefit. “I used to study closely his at 
titude toward his men,” he relates. “| 
used to cons‘der from every angle hi 
scheme of programs. In this I mad. 
some interesting discoveries of things 
had myself subconsciously felt. For in 
stance Gericke made it a point never t 
play in succession two compositions i) 
the same key. And he guarded himself 
similarly, against two in four-four c 
three-four time. 

* * * 

“I want to give people, if possible 
something more than musical prettiness 
In some of our great orchestras I hav: 
been impressed over and over by the tech 
nical perfection, the sheer loveliness of 
sound. But I have not gotten that which 
thrilled me. I have not heard a genuin 
message, a momentous outgiving. I want 
my men to give that. I want them t 
provide something which indisputably 
makes the listener feel spiritually richer 
for the experience.” 

* * * 

_Mr. Sokoloff’s manner at rehearsal is 
simple and businesslike. There is no 
unnecessary bandying of words, no irri- 
tation of tempers. At the concert proper 
the attitude of the players is consistently 
respectful. No one scrapes and tunes his 
instrument and all shuffling and whis- 
pered conversation in the ranks are stilled 
when the conductor makes his appear. 
ance. At the concert to which I have ref- 
erence, Edward Johnson, the tenor, was 
soloist. He sang an air from “Andrea 
Chenier” and the “Prize Song” out of 
“Meistersinger.” His reception, I was 
told, exceeded that of any other soloist of 
the year. The orchestra played for the 
first time in its career the “New World” 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fétes” and the “Meistersinger” Overture. 
Of course the Dvorak and Wagner music 
has been played in Cleveland by visit- 
ing organizations, but not recently, and 
to many the symphony came as a novelty. 
The newspapers next day discussed 
it gravely. What would you have? We 
do not all take our musical nourishment 
in the blessed fastnesses of Carnegie 
and olian Halls! Anyhow the atti- 
tude of the audience was even more 
absorbing than the performance to a 
jaded professional dead-head. The good 
people of Cleveland sat at almost 
strained attention, as if discovering for 
themselves something new under the sun. 
There was considerable enthusiasm and 
after the Debussy “Nocturnes” as well. 
Among Cleveland’s critics there were the 
cleavages of opinion that used to take 
place in our very own New York in the 
days of our youth and foolishness. 

* 


_ I did not—glory be to the various ma 
jor and minor deities—attend the con- 
cert as a critic. Merely as an observe? 
of Cleveland’s accomplishment. I fee! 
no obligation therefore to pass on the 
merits of the performance in detail. But 
it will not, I hope, constitute a breach 
of the amenities if I record that the 
Musical Arts Association, Mr. Sokoloff 
and everyone else concerned have done 
a good work. The orchestra is better 
this year than it was last, Cleveland 
critics assured me, and I believe sincere- 
ly that next year it will be better than it 
is now. Then, I take it, Mr. Sokoloff with 
his additional men will have established 
a better tonal balance and curbed some- 
what his lusty trumpets and trombones, 
which just at present have the time of 
their enthusiastic young lives. Listening 
to them I gathered that Sokoloff had 
learned from the placid Gericke what not 
to do with the brass. For Gericke al- 
ways suffered from the germ of trombon- 
ophobia, or musical sleeping sickness. 


Its orchestra makes Cleveland musical- 
ly independent. Now let the visiting ar- 
tists, orchestras and opera companies 
come or stay away, as they list—the city 
can minister to its own wants. For to a 
community with an open mind and a ¢ca- 
pable orchestra nothing should be impos- 
sible. H. F. P. 
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§ STOCK SEASON ENDS 


IN STIRRING CLIMAX 


Brilliant Offerings Mark Final 
-rogram—Applaud Con- 
ductor’s Own Work 


11cAGO, April 24.—Music which was 
ig compass, of strength, and, withal, 
1elodious character, was that which 
lerick Stock had provided for the 
pair of regular concerts for the sea- 
on of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Ye terday afternoon the affair took on 
‘he aspects of a celebration, after the 
“March and Hymn to Democracy,” com- 
4 by Frederick Stock, had closed the 
yncert, with a tremendous climax of 
sound. 

There were only numbers of sterling, 
tirring kind on the program, the Bee- 
hoven Overture to “Egmont,” the Sym- 
ghony No. 2, Op. 27, by Rachmaninoff, 
two excerpts from Wagner’s music dra- 
mas, the “Bacchanale”’ from “Tann- 
hiuser,” and the “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
finally, the march. 

On second hearing, the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony gains much in appreciation, 
for it is a composition which has, as the 
composer himself advocates, melody as 
its prime reason for being. It is con- 
structed on such vigorous and still tune- 
ful themes that every measure of the 
score is a delight to the discriminating 
listener. 

The orchestra was in unusually fine 
form, and gave the symphony a sonorous, 
and exciting performance, but the big 
work of the day was Stock’s march. 

This is scored for such an extraor- 
dinary combination of instruments that 
several extra musicians were required 
to handle the additional horns, drums, 
sleighbells, gongs, piano, organ, casta- 
nets, tambourines, harps, and bass and 
snare drums. 

The work begins without much ado, 
but gradually and cumulatively builds 
up a stupendous climax with every man 
doing his duty to put forth as much 
sound volume as his physique would 
allow and as the instrument upon which 
he is performing, will stand. 

There are some happy indications of 
vcenuinely American themes and rhythms, 
and the hymn is a serious bit of exalted 
nusie. 

After the conclusion of the work the 
audience rose and cheered the conductor, 
and the orchestra gave him a rousing 
fanfare. 


Final Concert for Children 


The sixth and last concert of the 
Children’s Series, given by the Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock’s di- 
rection, took place yesterday afternoon. 
The usual capacity audience of grown- 
ups and youngsters attended and 
showed enthusiastic appreciation of the 
program, which contained werks of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, MacDowell, Tchaikov- 
sky and Elgar. Mr. Stock, as usual, in- 
troduced all the numbers by making ex- 
planatory remarks and stated that the 
entire program was calculated to repre- 
sent the character of Spring. His own 
orchestration of “To a Wild Rose,” by 
MacDowell, was one of the features of 
the concert. M. R. 








Barondess, American Soprano, 
Leaves for Cuban Opera Tour 


When the Arango Opera Company 
sailed for Cuba on April 24 it numbered 
among its principals the American so- 
prano, Jean Barondess, who this season 
scored in her New York recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall. Miss Barondess, who is a 
pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, has been en- 
gaged in this company to sing Mimi in 
“La Bohéme,” Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” 
Desdemona in “Otello,” Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci,” Leonora in “Trovatore,” Aida and 
Amelia in “Un Ballo in Maschera.” She 
will be gone about nine weeks. This is 
not Miss Barondess’s first operatic en- 
gagement, as she was a member of the 
Bracale Company several years ago. 


Jean 





Ernest Davis Wins Favor on Tour 


Reports from various centers indi- 
cate that Ernest Davis, the tenor, is en- 
joying success wherever he appears on 
his concert tour of the country. In Lin- 
coln, Neb., he sang for the Matinée Musi- 
cale at the Temple Theater on April 19, 
presenting a program of operatic arias 
and songs. The large audience, accord- 
ing to local reports, was enthusiastic over 
Mr. Davis’s singing. 

















N ow York Symphony Sails for Europe 
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When the New York Symphony Began Its Invasion of Europe; Above, a Section of the Orchestral Body Ready to Sail; Lower 
Left Hand, John Powell, Pianist; Lower Right, George Engles, Manager of the Orchestra, Who Arranged the Details 


of the Tour 


OLLOWING tke departure of Walter 

Damrosch by a week, the ninety- 
three members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra sailed for Europe on 
April 22 on the Rochambeau. 

A notable farewell was given to the 
orchestra by the gathering assembled at 
the pier, who showered flowers on the 
departing musicians. 

Among the instruments, which were 
insured for $100,000, were many price- 
less violins, including several Guar- 
neriuses, two Amatis, two Bergunzis, one 
Stradiverius and one Francesco Rug- 
gieri. A new American kettle-drum de- 
vice whereby the pitch of this instru- 
ment is changed by a pedal instead of 
hand screws, was also taken. 

The tour, which he begun at Paris, 
May 6, will take eight weeks, first 
through France, Belgium and Italy, in 
which countries the performances will 


be under the auspices of the Ministers 
of Instruction and Fine Arts, and then 
through England and Holland, the or- 
chestra returning to America July 1. 

That much interest is manifested 
abroad in the coming of the American 
orchestra is shown by a cable received 
by George Engles, manager of the or- 
chestra, saying: 

“Have completed tour principal cities 
of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
where orchestra gives performances. 
Everywhere found intense interest and 
enthusiasm in proposed visit. News- 
papers devoting columns to tour and 
sketches of Damrosch’s career. Nice 
papers regret Nice not included in itiner- 
ary, but hope it is not too late to ar- 
range. Public generally appeared most 
anxious to learn what Americans are 
going to play.” 

Mr. Damrosch has been invited by the 
Music Club of London to attend a recep- 
tion during the week of June 14 to be 


given by the Music Club in honor of the 
Damrosch organization, according to a 
paragraph sent out by the office of the 
Symphony Society. Mr. Damrosch has 
nominated an honorary committee con- 
sisting of members of his organization 
to assist him in the various social func- 
tions in which the orchestra will par- 
ticipate while in Paris, Rome and Lon- 
don. On arriving in Paris the commit- 
tee will deposit a wreath from the or- 
chestra at the foot of the monument 
erected to Hector Berlioz. The commit- 
tee will consist of Gustave Tinlot, con- 
certmaster; Willem Willeke, first ’cell- 
ist; George Barrére, first flute; Rene 
Pollain, first viola; Giulio MHarnisch, 
Sam Tilkin, Reber Johnson, Rudolf Riss- 
land and George Engles. Mr. Engles 
also announced last week the completion 
of arrangements for a summer’s engage- 
ment of the orchestra at Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, New York, 
which will open on July 5. 
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Gatti Rings Down Curtain for the Season 
As Clamorous Throngs Acclaim Favorites 





Metropolitan’s Final Week Marked by Great Demonstrations for Caruso, Farrar and Other 
Stars—“Parsifal” Is Principal Offering—Julia Claussen an Impressive “Amneris”— 
“Oberon” Concludes the List 


~ 








With an unusual testimonial to the 
popularity of Caruso on Friday evening, 
when the entire audience, including the 
box holders, stood up to do honor to the 
‘ tenor, after his superb singing of the 
aria that closed the third act of “La 
Juive,” with an almost equally stirring 
ovation for Geraldine Farrar in “Tosca” 


Saturday afternoon, and with a fina) 
performance of “Oberon” Saturday night, 
distinguished by some admirable singing 
in English, the curtain was rung down 
on the Metropolitan opera season of 1919- 
20. Not until the new season opens in 
November will frenetic worshippers at 
the altar of the high note take communion 
together again in the Temple of Gatti. 
To South America, to Europe, and to 
concert tours or vacations elsewhere in 
this country, have gone the high priests 
and priestesses of song. 

“Oberon,” which remains one of the 
loveliest works in the répertoire, after a 
two-seasons’ test of its suitability for 
so large an auditorium and for the mod- 
ern operatic appetite, sent the final 
crowd away rejoicing. Needless to say 
there was an army of standees, though 
they were not packed in to the point of 
of suffocation as on the preceding night 
for the farewell of Caruso. 

There were a number of changes in the 
cast of “Oberon,” some for better and 
some for worse. Florence Easton made 
her second appearance as Rezia, the rdéle 
usually sung by Rosa Ponselle. She 
again sang “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster,” with truly heroic effect, her voice 
seeming bigger than it is, so intelligently 
was it used. This time she sang the 
correct text. She did not seem quite 
herself in the first act, driving her voice 
unnecessarily. 

Morgan Kingston was in many ways 
the surprise of the performance. He 
was admirable as Sir Huon, in spite of 
the handicap of having gone on without 
a rehearsal, which led to some lack of 
ease in his postures and to an unfortu- 
nate bobble in his first act air, when he 
began the middle portion off key. He 
was to be commended, however, for sing- 
ing the high B flat as written, pianissimo, 
rather than shouting it. He not only in- 
vested the role with good tone and marked 
taste and skill in treatment of phrase, 
but he projected the English text so that, 
for the first time since the revival of 
the opera, the words could be under- 
stood. His costume in the third act 
tempted the risibilities—he looked like a 
man in quest of his shaving soap—but 
he made Sir Huon a figure both heroic 
and convincing. 

There also were not altogether happy 
substitutions of Thomas Chalmers for 
Dua as Sherasmin or Edna Kellogg for 
Raymonde Delaunois as Puck. Kath- 
leen Howard was Fatima, sometimes 
sung by Jeanne Gordon, and the re- 
mainder of the cast was as heretofore, 
including Diaz, Ananian, Laurenti, d’An- 
gelo, Martino, and Reschiglian, with Ma- 
rie Sundelius again singing the Mer- 
maid’s air very beautifully. Mr. Bodan- 
sky conducted. A huge wreath was 
placed upon the leader’s stand between 
acts. ie 





One of those “special” matinees, so 
abundant during the closing days of the 
season, brought the final “Parsifal” on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. The 





For change of climate, one of the high- 
est paid violin teachers in New York, an 
artist of renowned fame, here and 
abroad, would like to settle in California. 
His name would be an attraction to any 
high class conservatory of musical insti- 
tution, provided time could be reserved 
for his concert work. He is also an 
experienced conductor. For information, 
address: E. F. R., Care of MUSICAL 
tee 501 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 





YOUNG WOMAN, vocal student, experi- 
enced in secretarial work, wishes position 
after June 15th as secretary to artist or vocal 
teacher. Address S. W., care of MUSICAI 
AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth Ave. 


attendance was the smallest of the Wag- 
nerian gatherings thus far, but the bad 
weather accounted in large part for this. 
The performance did not equal the Good 
Friday one, the best of any since the 
revival. It lacked, in the first place, the 
inspiration of Florence Easton’s superb 
Kundry—an element sufficient to idealize 
any representation, irrespective of its 
other merits. Neither Mme. Matzenauer 
nor Mr. Harrold was in good voice. Much 
as one may admire the sincerity with 
which the American tenor embodies his 
first Wagner role, there is undoubtedly 
reason to fear for his vocal future if he 
continues to expend himself upon music 
that is clearly too heavy for him. He is 
not now and never has been a heroic 
tenor and the second act of “Parsifal’’ 
demonstrates unsparingly the ruthless 
demands which Wagner’s more dramatic 
declamation makes on him—demands 
which he endeavors to meet by the fate- 
ful expedience of forcing his tone beyond 
all limit of prudence and beauty and with 
a marked loss of resonance. 

Messrs. Whitehill, Rothier and Didur 
filled their usual parts. Mr. Rothier’s 
Gurnemanz is fast mellowing and he 
promises to grow into one of the most 
satisfactory exponents of the character. 
Prolonged acquaintance with Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s English version only enhances our 
original opinion of its worth. But of this 
there shall be more said a. - 





An All-American “Faust” 


The last week of the Metropolitan sea- 
son opened with “Faust,” sung entirely, 
except for Louis d’Angelo’s Wagner, by 
the American section of the company. 
Accordingly, Orville Harrold appeared 
as Faust; Farrar, of course, as Mar- 
guerite, and Clarence Whitehill as 
Mephistopheles; with Thomas Chalmers 
as Valentine, Mary Ellis singing Siebel 
and Kathleen Howard, Martha. It was 
a performance, naturally, of great inter- 
est; and artist*cally of much merit. Al- 
bert Wolff conducted with much verve 
and a large audience applauded. 





Julia Claussen as “Amneris” 


One of the chief features of the 
“Aida” performance, Thursday evening, 
was the appearance of Julia Claussen as 
Amneris. Mme. Claussen sustained the 
role admirably, and was one of the chief 
participants in the outbursts of applause 
at the conclusion of each scene. Claudia 
Muzio, in the title réle, repeated her for- 
mer triumphs, while Martinelli, Amato 
and Mardones acquitted themselves, as 
usual, with distinction. 

There was an unprecedented reception 
for Miss Muzio after her big scene. She 
was bombarded with bouquets, one com- 
ing from Geraldine Farrar, who was 
seated in an orchestra chair. After the 
fifteenth recall the radiant Muzio turned 
about and threw several bouquets at Miss 
Farrar, who was then compelled to share 
in the applause. Moranzoni conducted. 





“Tosca” 


“Tosca” was given at the Saturday 
matinee. Scotti was, of course, in his 
supreme role as Scarpia, and Farrar was 
Floria, while the Cavaradossi was Lazaro. 
The performance went with gusto under 
the baton of Moranzoni. Miss Farrar 
received an ovation which left no doubt 
as to her tremendous hold on the operatic 
public. 





Caruso’s “Good-bye” 

Caruso’s good-bye for the year was 
one of the most memorable events of re- 
cent years at the Metropolitan. It was 
not an unprecedented scene—the mem- 
ory of Fremstad’s farewell still being 
fresh in the memory of many opera 
patrons—but it was a very unusual and 
stirring one, when, at the close of the 
third act, the entire audience arose to 
pay tribute to a singer whose like may 
never be known again. Society in the 
boxes and students in the farthest part 
of the last balcony joined with the oc- 
cupants of the orchestra and dress-circle 


seats in standing up to applaud the tenor 
en 4 came back after repeated curtain 
calls. 

Again, at the close of the opera, there 
was an ovation that continued until 
Caruso, who had come before the cur- 
tain with Rothier and Rosa Ponselle a 
score of times, cast off his wig and beard 
and spoke a _ few characteristically 
humorous sentences: 

“We are not allowed to speak,” he 
said. The crowd shouted, “Go on, go 
on.” 

“We thank you with all our hearts,” 
he said, ‘‘and we hope the management 
will engage us for six months more.” 

The crowd laughed and applauded 
again. Caruso indicated that he was 
hungry. 

The applause continued. 

“It’s too late,” he said. “The manage- 
ment says the lights cost too much.” 

With that, the asbestos curtain came 
down, ending the demonstration. 

There probably were more standees 
crammed into the Metropolitan than at 
any other performance of the year, and 
thousands were turned away. 

Eleazar is, dramatically, Caruso’s 
weightiest achievement. Newly studied 
this year, he has grown into the role 
with succeeding enactions of it, and it is 


en 


much more finished and more convinciny 
than when he first essayed it. There 
was a world of significant and telling 
detail in the characterization he gave 
at this final performance. It was a study 
worthy of place beside the dramatic por. 
traits of Scotti or Renaud or any of t} 
great singing actors of recent years. 

Vocally, it was often superb, thoug 
not without the jagged high tones tha 
have marked some of Caruso’s singin, 
of late. There was some lovely mezz« 
voce singing. The third act air wa 
electrifying in its tonal eloquence, an 
was nobly pathetic. The Caruso sob j; 
not a mannerism in this opera. It ring 
true. 

Rosa Ponselle’s luscious tone agai 
charmed in the music of Rachel. Rothier 
Cardinal, one of his most impressiy 
achievements, again was admirable yv 
cally and in bearing. Diaz sang Leopol:! 
for the first time and with credit. Picco 
was the Ruggiero. Evelyn Scotney, 
d’Angelo and Ananian were in thei: 
customary roles. The dances of “Ls 
Juive” are among the prettiest tha: 
Rosina Galli and her handmaidens hay 
placed to their credit, and they agai): 
delighted. Mr. Bodanzky iste: a 

ee 





“Lucia” 


At the matinée of Saturday, April 17, 
“Lucia” was given its final performance 
of the season with a cast duplicating, in 
main, that of a previous Metropolitan 
presentation. Maria Barrientos in the 
title rédle seemed quite impeccable from 
the vocal standpoint, but was histrion- 
ically too tranquil in the Mad Scene. 
Minnie Egener proved a properly sym- 
pathetic Alisa and Hipolito Lazaro made 
a striking Edgardo. De Luca in the rdéle 
of Lord Ashton was in splendid voice. 
Others in the cast were Mardones as 
Raimondo; Dua as Arturo and Audisio 
as Normanno. Gennaro Papi conducted 
with more spirit than is his general cus- 
tom. 7? 





PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL NOT 
AFFECTED BY DISBANDING 





Coming Dissolution of Berkshire Quartet 
by Mrs. Coolidge Will Not 
Alter Program Plans 


PITTSFIELD, MaAss., April 23.—The 
Berkshire String Quartet, which for the 
past five years has been maintained by 
Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge, will disband 


permanently in October after the Berk- 
shire Chamber Musical Festival, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Mrs. 
Coolidge this week and reported in these 
columns last week. This decision will 
not affect the plans for the music festi- 
val and the Berkshire Quartet will be 
one of the organizations taking part. 
Clarence Evans, viola player, who left 
the quartet in the summer of 1919, will 
rejoin the ensemble for the summer re- 
hearsals at the music colony in Pitts- 
field, replacing Emil Ferir who has re- 
signed. 

The reason for the dissolution of the 
quartet, which was just making a place 
for itself in the chamber music field, 
is not known, but it is understood that 
the frequent changes in personnel in- 
fluenced Mrs. Coolidge’s decision. 

The Berkshire Quartet was organized 
by Mrs. Coolidge about five years ago 
as a private enterprise solely for the 
development and encouragement of cham- 
ber music. The group played at private 
musicales given at her summer villa, 
“Upway Fields,” in Pittsfield which later 
Mrs. Coolidge gave the city as a Home 
for Crippled Children. Concerts for 
friends of Mrs. Coolidge were usually 
given on Sunday afternoons at monthly 
intervals. 

The original quartet consisted of Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Mr. Felber, sec- 
ond violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. Later Mr. Fel- 
ber entered war service, and his post 
was taken by Sergei Kotlarsky. With 
Messrs. Kortschak, Kotlarsky, Evans 
and Stoeber, the quartet made its first 
public appearance at the Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival in 1918. When 
Mr. Kotlarsky was drafted, Jacques Gor- 
dan became second violinist. 

At the second Chamber Music Festival 
provided by Mrs. Coolidge, Louis Bailly, 
the distinguished French viola player, 
took Mr. Evans place, but did not con- 
tinue with the quartet during the winter 
concert engagements and Mr. Ferir was 
substituted. With the latter’s resigna- 
tion Mr. Evans will again play the viola 
in order that the summer rehearsals may 
go on uninterrupted. 

At the Berkshire Music Colony, 
founded by Mrs. Coolidge on South 


Mountain, were a group of attractive 
cottages where the members of the quar- 
tet and their families passed the summer. 
In 1918 Messrs. Kortshak, Stoeber and 
Evans, and their families each occupied 
one of these cottages, and last summer 
Mr. Bailey was also at the colony. 
During the past concert season the 
Berkshire Quartet has given two con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall, New York, and 
filled engagements in many of the prin- 
cipal cities. The quartet played fre- 
quently at Mrs. Coolidge’s New York 
apartments, one of the last occasions 
being Sunday evening, April 4. Among 
her guests were many noted musicians. 
The Reiser Quartet, which won _ hon- 
orable mention in the competition of 
1918, was one of the compositions played 
during the evening. M. E. M 
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Sunday Night Series Brought to Close 
in Brilliant Fashion 


The last Sunday night opera concert 
of the Metropolitan was marked by 


rather more, if possible, than the usual 
enthusiasm, by much good singing, and 
by many encores. The singers adhered 
to old favorites both in their original 
numbers and in their encores; Marie 
Rappold, soprano, adding the Puccini 
“Vissi d’Arte”’ to Massenet’s “Pleu- 
rez mes yeux”; Mario Laurenti, bari- 
tone, supplementing the “Eri tu” from 
the “Masked Ball” by the Carmen “Tore- 
ador” aria; while Hipolito Lazaro, the 
Spanish tenor, followed the La Favorita 
“Spirito gentil” not only by “La donne e 
mobile” from “Rigoletto” but also by the 
“Vesti la Giubba” of “Pagliacci.” 

Vera Curtis, soprano, opened with “In 
quelle trine morbide” from the Puccini 
“Manon Lescaut.” Marie Rappold and 
Julia Claussen, contralto, sang the duet 
from the second act of “Aida,” after 
Mme. Claussen had delivered with beau- 
tiful effect the “Ah! mon fils” from “Le 
Prophéte.” 

The quartet from “Bohéme” brought 
Edna Kellogg to replace Mme. Delaunois, 
mezzo _ soprano, and was finely given. 
Miss Kellogg sang the “II est bon, il est 
doux” from “Herodiade” and Mme. Kitty 
Beale, a coloratura, charmed the hearers 
with the elaborate “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah.” Flora Perini, the young con- 
tralto, was re-demanded six or seven 
times. The duet from “Trovatore” “Mira 
d’acerbe lagrime,” brought back Mme. 
Rappold and Mr. Laurenti, and the quar- 
tet from “Rigoletto,” excellently sung by 
Mmes. Beale and Perini with Mme. Laz- 
zaro and Laurenti, closed both the pro- 
gram and the series most effectively. 
Wilfred Pelletier accompanied. CC. P. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The triumph and success of the 1000th 
Free Concert for the People, given under 
the auspices of the New York Globe, 
naturally brought up the question of the 


various issues and interests involved, 
and, incidentally, some criticism. 

It has been suggested by certain of 
my correspondents that your highly 
favorable attitude to this enterprise is 
inconsistent with the declarations that 
have been made, especially by me, from 
time to time, to the effect that the time 
had come when the members of the pro- 
fession should cease to give their services 
free for any cause except charity, and 
as these Globe concerts are carried on 
by the aid of artists without their re- 
ceiving any remuneration whatever, the 
proposition is put up to me, how it is 
possible to reconcile my endorsement of 
these concerts with the position I have 
taken with regard to the profession ceas- 
ing to give their services gratuitously. 

In the first place, the concerts given 
by the Globe reach hundreds of thousands 
of people who otherwise would never 
hear any of the better class of music. 
No doubt a _ considerable proportion 
might be able to pay for admission to 
good concerts, but the trouble is, they 
never had the habit. The Globe, there- 
fore with these concerts, is inducing a 
tremendous number of people to acquire 
the habit of going to good concerts and 
going to the opera. 

In the next place, these concerts, which 
are given all over the city and not in a 
single auditorium—in fact, there are 
some 65 regular centers—have an educa- 
tional value in another direction, for the 
reason that under Mr. Isaacson’s direc- 
tion addresses are delivered in which 
valuable and interesting information re- 
garding the composers is presented, be- 
sides which the various artists are al- 
ways introduced in an appreciative man- 
ner and some reference made to their 
standing in the profession. They do not 
merely come before the audiences, do 
their bit, and depart. 

With regard, however, to the charge 
of inconsistency, that can be readily 
answered. It should be apparent to all 
fair-minded people that there is a vast 
difference between asking artists to ap- 
pear in concerts without remuneration, 
where they have such audiences as come 
to hear the Globe concerts, and where, in 
addition, they always receive consider- 
able publicity in the Globe, which has a 
cireulation of over a third of a million, 
and artists giving their services gratis 
to some wealthy organization, whether of 
women or of men, on the ground that it 
may lead to future engagements, which 
it rarely, if ever, does. 

And there is also a great deal of 
difference between these Globe concerts 
and the impositions often practised upon 
the profession by prominent society 
leaders, who induce the artists to appear 
before their limited audience, on the 
plea that they will also lead to future 
engagements at good prices, which, I 
need scarcely add, also rarely material- 
ize, if ever. 

In other words, the Globe concerts are 
educating a great mass of people to the 
value and the appeal of really good 
music, as given by artists of repute and 
standing; thus they really aid the artists, 
wholly apart from the value of the pub- 
licity given in the columns of the Globe 


itself, for the simple reason that by 
educating people in this way it is vir- 
tually enlarging the market to which the 
artists—whether singers, violinists, ’cel- 
lists, or pianists—must look for anything 
like an adequate opportunity to make a 
good living. 

If in the city of New York, for in- 
stance, only 250,000 people of the Globe 
audiences are so impressed with the Free 
Concerts that they become visitors to 
other concerts, which they do, surely 
the opportunity for the artist is greatly 
enhanced. 

It has been said by some that after 
all the same crowd goes to each of these 
concerts, and so while the aggregate 
number is large, the real number is very 
much less of the persons who attend 
Statistics carefully collected show that 
only about 30 to 35 per cent of the 
audiences are what may be termed in 
any way regular. The other 65 to 70 
per cent are transients. 

There is, however, another aspect to 
the situation which deserves attention, 
namely, the opportunity given to have 
vast masses of people hear not only the 
compositions of the great masters, but 
the compositions of our modern and par- 
ticularly American composers. An in- 
stance of this occurs to me in one of 
our well-known singers who appeared 
at one of the Globe concerts. She sang a 
certain song by an American composer. 
Within the next two weeks the edition 
of the song, which had virtually lain on 
the shelves of the publishers, was sold 
out, and the song has been selling well 
since. So that we see that the com- 
poser as well as the artist is aided by 
this work. 

Incidentally let me add that the idea 
must have been tested out to the satis- 
faction of the artists, for the reason that 
something like 1500 artists have ap- 
peared, many of them of the highest dis- 
tinction, who certainly never would have 
given their services except they realized 
that they were getting something in the 
way of a valuable return. 

Before I leave the discussion, let me 
say that on several occasions where the 
younger members of the profession have 
been afforded an opportunity to be heard, 
it has resulted in their securing man- 
agers who took them up after they had 
seen how well they were received when 
they played or sang. In fact, I could 
name at least two managers who have 
been in the habit of attending these 
Globe concerts for the purpose of get- 
ting talent. 

* * * 

All over the country to-day there are 
numerous young people, of both sexes, 
who feel that they have sufficient talent 
as singers or players and, consequently, 
having received more or less of a musical 
education, they believe could come before 
the public, be successful, and acquire 
considerable wealth in the course of time. 
All this they could do, if only they could 
have a manager and a backer, and in- 
cidentally, of course, some publicity. 

It never seems to have occurred to 
these young people how hard the road 
is, and how many sad and serious years 
even the most successful artists had to 
struggle through before they reached 
anything like fame and even moderate 
income. Caruso, who now gets $2,500 
a night whenever he sings at the Metro- 
politan, has an income of over $100,000 
a year from his Victor records, and gets 
from five to seven thousand dollars a 
night when he sings in Havana or Buenos 
Aires, received the munificent sum of 11 
lira, or a little over $2, for his first 
three operatic appearances in Italy. And 
it was some years, he will tell you, before 
he reached the point where he could 
command even a decent salary. 

The same is true of many others who 
are to-day in the limelight, and whose 
incomes are large. Didn’t Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink tell you that she spent 25 
years of her life on the other side, and 
used to learn her réles studying the score 
on the cook stove on which she prepared 
the meals for the family? And didn’t 
she tell you, too, that she never knew 
what it was to have a really good and 
sufficient wardrobe till she came to the 
United States, where she won fame and 
fortune? 

The trouble with so many young peo- 
ple is that they think with a small equip- 
ment, even when they have talent, they 
can win out to-day. Only recently I had 
an opportunity of being of service to a 
young girl with an unusually good voice, 
well trained, but I was unable to help for 
the simple reason that she had really no 
répertoire, whether for the concert or 
operatic stage. She thought she could go 
along acquiring a répertoire as soon as 
some responsible manager took her up, 
and she was waiting for that. To-day 
an aspirant for operatic honors must 
have a fairly good répertoire and, in ad- 


dition, a knowledge of French, Italian, 
German, besides English. In former 
years a very limited répertoire would 
go. Not so to-day. 

Unfortunately, every now and then 
these youthful aspirants read in the 
newspaper how some young man with a 
phenomenal voice was picked up by a 
multi-millionaire or a confiding dowager 
and launched into fame through their 
influence and wealth. And the young 
man is making night and day melodious 
in his room in the hope that the pas- 
serby may prove to be the multi-million- 
aire or the confiding dowager. And it 
generally never happens. 

There is, however, another side to the 
story, where, as if by an adverse fate, 
tragedy results, even when the person 
has talent and ample means. This was 
shown recently in the sad story of Claire 
Linehan. The story came out through 
the application of Thomas J. Ryan to 
be discharged as special guardian of 
the young lady, who died last December 
in Rivercrest Sanitarium, Astoria, where 
she had been sent after having been 
adjudged incompetent. Miss Linehan, 
it seems, came here from Dubuque, Iowa. 
She was a typical fine mid-Western girl. 
She arrived well dressed. She had lots 
of money. She had considerable jewelry, 
among this, a pearl necklace worth at 
least $6,000. Feeling herself amply 
secure with regard to the future, she 
rented a suite in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
bought an automobile, a concert grand 
piano, and engaged the best and highest 
priced teachers. And so she went along, 
improving in her art, being told all the 
time by her teachers that she had a 
successful career before her. But her 
advisors and teachers also told her that 
she was not ready, that while she was 
getting along very nicely, it would cer- 
tainly be some time before she should 
venture a debut. 

Meantime, her money was gradually 
slipping away. Pride did not permit her 
to appeal to her friends and relatives, 
so the time came when she began to pawn 
her jewelry. Having to move from her 
expensive rooms, she was compelled to 
send her piano to the warehouse. Finally, 
having no more money, her expensive 
furs were handed over to the manage- 
ment of the Waldorf to pay her long 
overdue hotel bill. Still, despite it all, 
the girl continued in her effort “to get 
there.” Then, when she was only about 
twenty-five, she became seriously ill 
from worry, work, disappointment. In 
this situation she was committed to the 
sanitarium, where the physicians pro- 
nounced her case hopeless. A few 
months ago she died, as I said, in the 
sanitarium. 

I do not tell this story for the sake 
of discouraging anyone who desires to 
have a successful career in the musical 
world. I tell it only to show that such 
careers are becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, even with all our increased wealth 
and increase of population, simply for 
the reason that the standards are be- 
coming higher all the time, and also 
for the reason that there are more and 
more talented young people ready to go 
through anything and everything to win 
success. Not so many years ago there was 
little competition in the musical field. 
To-day, with all the vast opportunities 
that there are, the competition is tre- 
mendous. I cannot give the exact 
figures of those who are on the list of 
applicants at the Metropolitan, but I 
believe it runs into the hundreds. And 
remember that these are those who have 
been selected as likely to have an op- 
portunity to appear, when it arises— 
if it ever does? 

* * * 

Some of the Chicago critics recently 
scored Mme. Galli-Curci for singing such 
well-known operatic arias as the “Caro 
Nome,” the “Ah Fors e Lui,’ “Sempre 
libera,” “Qui la Voce,” the “Una Voce 
Poco Fa.” 

Now, while these old arias are no 
doubt more or less trite to the critics, 
who hear too much music anyway, they 
have not been heard by the rising gener- 
ation, which must always be considered, 
and which is naturally anxious to hear 
the particular arias of which their elders 
and progenitors speak. 

And then there is another point in the 
matter, which rarely gets consideration, 
namely, that when a singer with a 
beautiful voice, such as Mme. Galli-Curci 
undoubtedly possesses, appears, there are 
thousands and thousands of people who 
know the great arias, have heard them 
a number of times, but are very anxious 
to hear how this particular artist will 
sing the arias they know. And they get 
all the greater satisfaction from such 
singing, for the reason that they already 
are well acquainted with the songs. 

Let me add that the same critics have 
been recently falling foul of Mme. Galli- 
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Cesare Scdero, Italian Conductor and 
Composer—A musical prophet who 
wrote an opera based on the Russian 
Revolution years before it occurred. 





Curci for the reason that they do not 
consider that she gets good support from 
her accompanist, Homer Samuels. Hub- 
bard, of the Tribune, is particularly 
severe and says that it would seem that 
a singer of her standing and abilities 
might get an accompanist who would 
lend her better support and wiser musi- 
cal aid than Mr. Homer Samuels ap- 
plies. 

Poor Samuels! However, he pleases 
Madame, and that is half the battle, 
anyway. 

*K * * 

A very important case came up re- 
cently before Mr. Justice Avery of the 
King’s Bench Division in London. It 
involved the famous Christine Nilsson, 
Dowager Countess de Casa Miranda, 
known to older generations as “the 
Swedish Nightingale.” The case has 
added interest from the fact that it 
showed the determination of a great 
artist to take a definite stand in the 
courts with regard to certain defamatory 
matter which had been current concern- 
ing her for years. 

The case, which was called Nilsson de 
Casa Miranda v. Murray, centered about 
an injunction which was asked for by 
the Countess, to restrain the defendant, 
a certain Mrs. Sadie Mary Murray, of 
Lynn, Mass., from publishing a defama- 
tory statement concerning her to the 
effect that she—Mrs. Murray—was the 
illegitimate daughter of the great 
singer. 

In stating the case for Mme. Christine 
Nilsson, it was brought out that for 
many years this Mrs. Murray had been 
alleging that she was the plaintiff’s ille- 
gitimate daughter. This story was de- 
nied on the ground that there was evi- 
dence that Mme. Nilsson had never had 
a child; and that at the very time she 
was alleged to have had a child, she was 
singing in another country. 

The object of the libel, it was stated, 
was either to obtain money from Mme. 
Nilsson, or to enable Mrs. Murray to 
establish a claim to be Mme. Nilsson’s 
heiress when she dies. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it became necessary to take 
steps to stop the defamation. 

It further seems that some two years 
ago or so, this Mrs. Murray, in pur- 
suance of threats that she had made to 
Mme. Nillson, gave a most amazing in- 
terview, illustrated with photographs of 
herself, to an American newspaper. 

For these reasons, counsel for Mme. 
Nilsson asked for an injunction restrain- 
ing this Mrs. Murray from publishing 
these libels in England. The judge 
stated that with the facts before him, 
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Mme. Nilsson was entitled to an in- 
junction, and that it should be in the 
form of restraining Mrs. Murray from 
further publishing or causing to be pub- 
lished in England any defamatory mat: 
ters concerning Mme. Nilsson. 

It is a good sign when a person of 
such great prominence as Mme. Nilsson 
has been in the musical world, takes up a 
libel, carries it to the courts and de- 
mands justice. Many artists and pro- 
fessionals of distinction have paid large 
sums for silence, even when there was 
no occasion to do so. They dreaded the 
publicity, they dreaded the annoyance, 
the interruption to their professional en- 
gagements. And then there was the 
realization that there always would be 
evil-minded people who would believe the 
lie anyhow, never mind what evidence 
might be brought forward. ; 

In this connection it gives me consid- 
erable satisfaction to know that some 
prominent members of the dramatic pro- 
fession recently sued a certain sheet, 
said to be published in the interest of the 
vaudeville stage, for libelous utterances. 
This suit, by the bye, grew out of the 
recent struggle between members of the 
profession and their managers, which it 
will be remembered, resulted in a strike 
of serious dimensions in the dramatic 
world. 

* * * 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the 
celebrated Bach Choir in Bethlehem, Pa., 
and who appeared at the recent Oratorio 
Festival under Dr. Walter Damrosch, has 
been accustomed to receive nothing but 
unstinted praise whenever he appears 
with his choir before the public. So it 
must have been rather a shock to them 
when they read James Gibbons Huneker’s 
review in the World of their singing of 
some chorales and the “Sanctus” from 
the great B Minor Mass. Huneker said 
that the famous choir did not begin to 
measure up to their singing at home. 
Then too, Huneker said that he did not 
enjoy Dr. Wolle’s exaggerated phrasing 
and dynamics. Maybe that this particular 
performance was open to criticism. But 
Mr. Peyser of your paper considers this 
choir does the best choral work in the 
country and let us never forget the 
monumental accomplishment of Wolle in 
training this choir nor the value to the 
cause of music which the choir has been 
whenever and wherever. it has appeared. 

cd 

A striking instance of the trouble that 
is apt to come to a singer when she finally 
wins success, is afforded by the announce- 
ment that Alice Bruce Gentle, who, as 
one critic says, “soared from a place in 
the chorus to leading réles in the Metro- 
politan,” has commencd suit for divorce 
against her husband, a well-known New 
York dentist. It seems the couple were 
married some twenty years ago, in Seat- 
tle. 

Mme. Gentle, you know, was discovered 
by Hammerstein, I believe, in his chorus, 


in 1913. He had her appear in “Car- 
men.” Bit by bit she worked her way up. 
Born in Seattle, she sang there in 


church choirs and some of the oratorio 
societies before she came East and Ham- 
merstein got hold of her. Her oppor- 
tunity for advancement came when Mme. 
Duchéne, who sang the mother in “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” fell ill. She scored 
an instantaneous success. You remem- 
ber she made a very creditable appear- 
ance in Cadman’s opera “Shanewis.” She 
has sung, I believe, in Milan, where she 
made a creditable début. At one time 
she was dubbed “the prima donna of the 
Bowery,” because she appeared with the 
Zuro Grand Opera Company on Grand 
street. A fine talent and a fine voice! 

The moral of the story seems to be 
that her troubles began with her success. 


From later information there seems 
better assurance of opera at the Man- 
hattan next season than some of us had 
anticipated from the various complica- 
tions that have arisen over the prop- 
erty, and which might have prevented 
the Chicago Opera Company from going 
there instead of to the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House. It is pretty well settled 
now that the Chicayo company will be 
there, under a contract which will last 
for five years. This will give them a far 
better auditorium as well as the public 
more convenience than when they were 
located at Mr. Hammerstein’s last ill- 
fated venture. 

The situatior with regard to the opera 
house itself appears to be that there is a 
first mortgage on it, held by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, due in 
1922, for a quarter of a million. Then 


there is a second mortgage for $50,000, 
due in March, 1921, held by the Mutual 
Bank. And finally, there is a third mort- 
gage, held by Morris Gest, the well known 
manager, of $70,000, which is due on the 
first of September of this year, and 
which it seems, must be taken up. I un- 
derstand that there is no question but 
that this mortgage will be satisfied. This 
will remove the only obstacle that there 
would be to the successful opening of an 
opera season there. With the plans al- 
ready well in hand by Fortune Gallo, it 
would seem that the Manhattan will be- 
come a permanent home of opera in New 
—“— City, as it was originally intended 
to be. 


* * * 


In discussing the probability of Pader- 
ewski’s coming back, Victor Herbert and 
Fritz Kreisler recently expressed their 
confidence that his war experiences have 
not dulled his artistry. Kreisler thinks 
that the suddenness with which a great 
artist like Paderewski can again appear 
before the public, depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the personality and character- 
istics of the individual, and that it is im- 
possible to judge the amount of time re- 
quired in practice to re-establish the effi- 
ciency a technique of a pianist who has 
for a considerable period not touched a 
piano. 

Mr. Kreisler agrees with what I said 
sometime ago, namely, that if Pader- 
ewski did appear he would unodubtedly 
receive a more enthusiastic ovation than 
any ever accorded to him. 

Victor Herbert thinks that a few 
week’s practice will restore whatever 
skill of fingers Mr. Paderewski may have 
lost through disuse. He considers it in- 
correct to suppose that Mr. Paderewski 
has lost in a couple of years the dexter- 
ity acquired in a lifetime. 

The point your Editor made in an in- 
terview in the New York Evening Sun 
some time ago, was that it was Mr. 
Paderewski himself who would decide 
this matter, and as he was a man of ex- 
treme conscientiousness, unless he felt 
that he could do justice to the great rep- 
utation which he has acquired, and which 
is worldwide, he would not re-appear on 
the platform. 

But there is one point in Mr. Herbert’s 
interview which is interesting, namely, 
where he states that technique and vir- 
tuosity are not the important factors 
in the interpretations of a great ar- 
tist. The important thing is what 
is in his head and heart, not what 
is at his finger tips. And the public fre- 
quently wrongly admires a performer 
for mere technical skill. Personally, con- 
tinues Mr. Herbert, he would rather watch 
the elephants in the circus do the shimmy 
than listen to a virtuoso whose only claim 
to appreciation are speed and brilliance 
of execution. 

I will agree with Mr. Herbert that the 
public often admires a performer for 
mere technique. Mr. Herbert’s prefer- 
ence to see an elephant do the shimmy, 
to hearing an artist who has only speed 
and brilliance of execution as his assets, 
no doubt comes from the fact that Mr. 
Herbert has recently been to the circus 
himself. I don’t blame him. It must be 
a great strain on the nerves to produce 
so many works for the money that is in 
them. 

There is but one question that I would 
like to ask our distinguished American 
composer, namely—how can an artist ex- 
press what is in his head and heart, un- 
less he has it also at his fingers’ ends? 
There are lots of people who have in- 
spiration, artistic power, sentiment, high 
ideals, in their heads and their hearts, 
but they cannot express them, even in 
musical comedies or light opera. 

* cd a 


That was a delightful episode at a re- 
cent dinner of the Gridiron Club in Wash- 
ington. The club, you know, consists of 
prominent newspaper men and others. 
For this story I am indebted to your 
corresnondent in Washington, who writes 
me that there meandered into the room a 
gorgeously attired, ostensible specimen of 
the sex that is more deadly than the 
male. She loudly demanded a seat with 
the diners, declaring that she had been 
elected a member of the club. While 
looking the members over, she lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Madame, this is not the Senate res- 
taurant,” protested the president. 

“Well, then,” replied the lady, “pass a 
thirsty sister a glass of wine.” 

“Verily, sister, you speak a dead 
language,” groaned a member, “and you 
women are the folks who killed it.” 

“We demand self-determination, and if 
we don’t get that—male extermination!” 
cried the intruder. 

Then cries arose. 

“They had a woman in Congress. She 
was at the Gridiron dinner, too, and 
made a speech,” said one. 


“Madame, the exit’s on your right,” 
said another. 

“Don’t you dare put :ne out,’”’ screamed 
the lady. 

“But the Gridiron Club will not admit 
skirts again,” they all shouted. 

“Oh, well,” she screamed, “if that’s the 
only trouble, off with the skirt!” 

Whereupon, to the consternation of the 
dignified guests, who were evidently im- 
pressed with the genuineness of the in- 
cident and did not consider it “on the 
program,” she proceeded to divest herself 
of skirt, hat and wig, when it was dis- 
closed that “she” was in fact John H. 
Small, a prominent Washington musi- 
cian, member of the Arts Club, who had 
recently been elected a limited member 
“oe Gridironers, and was being hazed 
a bit. 

So everybody breathed again. 

* 


Antonio Scotti, encouraged by the 
splendid reception given his traveling 
grand opera company last spring, is now 
on the road again with an enlarged réper- 
toire, which includes “Tosca,” ‘“Pag- 
liacci,’” “Madama Butterfly,” “Lucia,” 
“La Bohéme,” “L’Oracolo,” “Trovatore,”’ 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Naturally, 
the principal artists, the chorus and or- 
chestra, as he states, have been selected 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

It is significant of the greatly in- 
creased interest not only in music, but 
particularly in opera, that an enterprise 
like this can go out with a positive as- 
surance of financial success. That it 
would score artistically goes without 
saying. 

In some of the cities visited by our 
friend ’Tonio, the houses are practically 
sold out before he arrives, which is sure- 
ly a tribute to his artistic standing in the 
country, and to which the press, notably 
the musical papers, have greatly con- 
tributed, as no one will more readily ad- 
mit than this delightful Bohemian whose 
name is as familiar in the clubs as it is 
in the musical studios. 

Besides his ability as a great artist, 
Scotti has always possessed another abil- 
ity, which is of supreme importance in 
this world—that is, the ability to make 
friends. Itisa wondrous asset. 

A party who writes under the name of 
“Suetonius Saltash,” for the New York 
Morning Telegraph, has been so good as 


YAS me 


to sav some nice things about me in , 
recent issue of that paper. 

Now they do say that “Suetonius Sa): 
ash” is none other than our dear gov, 
friend, Mr. William Guard, the pres; 
agent of the Metropolitan Opera Hou: 
who thus has an opportunity of evenin> 
things up. 

Poor Monsieur Billivarde, as he 
known among those who like him, has 
pretty hard task of it, for whenever the » 
is anything that the artists complain «* 
or that ruffles Impresario Gatti’s feathe: ;, 
it is Monsieur Billigarde’s duty to try 
smooth things over. Sometimes, howeve- 
he is commissioned to call the offend 
down. This mav create bad feelin 
Now as Monsieur Billigarde is, like « | 
impressionable Irishmen, very goo 
hearted, he has an opportunity to disp): 
his true disposition in the columns of t 
Mornina Telegraph. And perhaps th : 
is whv. as he committed a verbal assau 
on me not long ago, he gave me the kind 
notice that he did. 


* * * 


Every now and then the types make uv; 
say some extraordinary things. It is n 
only human to err, as the old prover) 
goes, but it is particularly possible, wit), 
the immense amount of matter that i; 
prepared for any paper of standing an‘! 
with the limited time at the disnosal of 
editors, reporters, writers generally, ani 
then of compositors, that mistake: 
creep in. 

Thus I find in the article written b\ 
the dean of the critics, Krehbiel, on th. 
last performance of “Faust” at th 
Metropolitan, in which there was an a! 
American cast, that he paid a deserve 
tribute to Clarence Whitehill as haviny 
given “a remarkably fine characterizatio), 
of Mephis Tophélés.” And the humor of 
this, evidently intended for ‘“Mephis 
topheles,” is that “Tophélés” is proper], 
accented as if it were a Greek word. Now 
if this had happened during the wet 
period, I might have held the worthy 
Dean responsible for it. But as we 
are in the time of the drys, we must put 
it up to the compositor and particular], 
to the proofreader of the Tribune, who 
desired us to know that he is versed in 
the classics, or perhaps it was after a!! 
the dear Dean himself who wanted to sex 
how many pe2ple read his reviews says 

Your 
MEPHISTO 
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With the Bolm-Barrere Forces on 
Their Triumphant Concert Tour 





Wee reports have come of the eight weeks’ tour now in progress of the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet and the Little Symphony Orchestra, George Barrére, conductor. 
In addition to Mr. Barrére’s conducting, this tour is being “personally conducted” 
by Catharine A. Bamman, the manager of the attraction, who is out with it. 
According to Miss Bamman, “the above picture was taken at 5.30 a. m. on a bright 
and sunshiny morning, while the ballet and orchestra members grouped themselves 
about the train which carried them from South Bend to Terre Haute, Ind. Their 
early morning frolicsomeness is typical of the temper of the company on and off 


stage.” 


From left to right are shown, Amato Grassi, Ruth Page, Alexander 


Oumansky, Caird Leslie, Miss Bamman, Adolph Bolm, George Barrére, Merle Armi- 


tage and Margit Leeras. 





Rosenblatt, Borowsky and Haitowitsch 
in Carnegie Hall Concert 


Cantor Rosenblatt, Sergei Borowsky, 
the baritone, and Abraham Haitowitsch, 
the gifted blind violinist, were the solo- 
ists at a concert given Sunday night, 
April 25, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
for the benefit of the United Baltic and 
Lithuanian Relief Federation. Cantor 
Rosenblatt sang some of his own songs, 
and Mr. Borowsky presented Russian 
songs, both to the satisfaction of the 
audience. Mr. Haitowitsch played two 


movements of the Wieniawski Concerto 
in D Minor, Pergament’s Russian Sere- 
nade and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” 
with fine tonal quality and _ polished 
artistry. 





George W. Beynon Marries 


George W. Beynon, the New York con- 
ductor and composer, was married on 
Saturday, April 3, to Esther Maria Bald- 
win, daughter of Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth 
Baldwin. The ceremony took place at 
Winsted, Conn. 
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VIENNA STUDENTS EVADE 
HIGH COST OF TICKETS 





Theater Full Despite City’s Misery— 


Cahier, Bohnen and Alten Among 
Popular Favorites 

VIENNA, March 30.—For 
years Vienna has missed Mme. Charles 
Cahier, the former admirable contralto 
of the Hofoper. It was thence she re- 
ceived a royal welcome as soloist in 
Mahler’s “Lied der Erde,” conducted by 
Askor Fried, on March 19, in the Con- 
certhaus Hall. As she frankly confessed, 

was with joy that she came again. 
“Nowhere,” she said, “can the musical 
intelligence of a Vienna audience be sur- 
passed, if equalled,” and she was sur- 
prised to find that despite the distressed 
condition of Vienna the concert halls 
were filled nightly. At her song recital 
she also scored a phenomenal success. 
In the “Lied der Erde” the other soloist 
was Karl Fischer-Niemann, also an 
American. So great was the success of 
the Mahler evening that it has since been 
repeated three times, while a fourth 
performance is announced. During the 
present season, Mahler has figured more 
frequently on concert programs than 
even Beethoven. All his jsymphonies 
have been performed many times, with 
the exception of the Second and Eighth, 
and these are announced for April under 
Bruno Walter. 

Mme. Cahier is giving several guest 
performances at the Volksoper, also, and 
will give a second song recital next week 
in the large Concerthaus Hall. 

At the Staatsoper, several guest per- 
formances by Michael Bohnen of the 
Berlin Opera have excited unusual in- 
terest. As Mephistopheles he departed 
altogether from tradition. As Wotan, in 
the Valkyrie, he was imposing; as Ochs 
von Lerchenau, in the “Rosen Cava- 
lier,” Hans Sachs and Caspar he gave 
further proof of his eminent histrionic 
talent. 

Bella Alten, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, now at the Staats- 
oper here, was particularly praised re- 
cently as Carmen. She gave two in- 
teresting song recitals this season, the 
first a Joseph Marx evening, the com- 
poser at the piano, and the second with 
a Kienzl program, the composer as ac- 
companist also. 

William Miller, who is to proceed 
shortly to America, gave a highly suc- 
cessful fare-well concert on the 16th. 
On his program were arias from “Aida,” 
“Bohéme,” “L’Africaine” and _ other 
operas, besides songs by Schubert, Hugo 
Wolf, Jensen and Leoncavallo. After 
close of the official program the singer 
was recalled again and again. 

The increase in admission to all places 
of entertainment have made them pro- 
hibitory to many, especially as regards 
the Staatsoper. But a clever plan has 
been adopted by the music-hungry young 
people in the formation into a sort of 
stock company with shares to the num- 
ber of persons and of acts of the opera 


about six 


invested in. Thus for the “Valkyrie” 
each of a company of three can enjoy 
one act at one third of the price of the 
ticket; and although it certainly causes 
heart-burning to miss the other two 
acts, each is honest enough not be de- 
fraud the others. ADDIE FUNK. 


FOURTH BALLAD CONCERT 





Howell, Wyman, Reimherr and Anderson 
Offer the Program 


The fourth of the series of Frederick 
Warren Ballad Concerts in Aolian Hall 
presented a diversified program in which 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Loraine Wyman, 
soprano; George Reimherr, tenor, and 
Harry Anderton, pianist, participated. 
Accompaniments for the singers were 
played by Francis Moore and Ruth 
Emerson. 

Miss Howell’s numbers included Saint- 
Saéns’s “Oh, Beaux Reves,”’ Sibella’s “‘Le 
Girometta,” Sinigalia’s “La Siciliana,” 
Marum’s “My Heart is a Lute,” Jordan’s 
“Buckle My Shoe,” Beach’s “Far Awa’,” 
and Woodman’s “Enchanted Boat,” sung 
with attractive tone. 

Miss Wyman, whose fragile but sym- 
pathetic voice finds its best material in 
songs that have a story to tell, was heard 
to advantage in a Britany Folk song, 
“L’Angelus,” a Normandy dialogue song, 
“Corbleu Marion,” two sea chanties, two 
Irish airs arranged by Herbert Hughes, 
and songs by Hahn, Georges, and Loomis. 
As an encore she sang one of the “Lone- 
some Tunes,” “The Nightingale.” 

George Reimherr’s numbers were six 
of Koscak Yamada’s Japanese songs, 
sung in the original, and, as an encore, 
another of the collection, in English. His 
second group included three numbers by 
Amy Ashmore Clark and two by Fay 


Foster. All were sung intelligently and 
sympathetically. 

Harry Anderton’s piano numbers, 
which disclosed considerable technical 


gifts, were Mozart’s A Major Theme and 
Variations, Scott’s “The Garden of Soul 
Sympathy,” Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” 
and Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody. He 
gave Schubert’s ‘‘Moment Musical” as an 
encore number. The audience, while not 
large, was very cordial. ©. °F. 


Nordica Jewels Held Up by Injunction 


A temporary restraining order against 
the executors of the estate of the late 
Lillian Nordica Young was issued last 
week in Newark, N. J. The order re- 
strains the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Newark, and the executors, E. Romayne 
Simmons and Robert S. Baldwin, from 
disposing of the jewels of Mme. Nordica. 
The jewels were inventoried five years 
ago at $206,632, it is said, and have 
doubled in value since that time. The 
rule to show cause and the restraining 
order were granted on the application 
of George W. Young & Co., Inc., which 
holds an assignment from the singer’s 
husband, George W. Young, of his claim 
to the jewelry. Mme. Nordica died May 
12, 1914, leaving her property to her 
three sisters, but Mr. Young has con- 
tested, claiming the jewelry. 








Symphonic Music in Art Museum 
Proves Fascinating to Bostonians 























The Tapestry Room in the Boston Art Museum Where the Orchestra Was Placed at 


the Recent Concert. 
Main Stairways 


OSTON, April 20.—Following the ex- 
ample of New York and other cities, 
the Boston Art Museum is trying the ex- 
periment of offering concerts within its 
doors open to the public without charge. 
Two were planned for this spring, the 
first of which took place last Tuesday 
evening. On that evening the museum 
was open from seven—an hour before 
the concert began—until eleven—an hour 
and one-half after the close—so that 
ample and inviting opportunity was giv- 
en the concert-goers to wander through 
the galleries and add to their musical 
impressions those of the sister arts. 
Although the concert was not elabo- 
rately advertised, in fact all the more 
for this reason, its success was a clear 
affirmative to the question whether such 











The New York Critics on 





The American, April 9:—‘‘Miss Loew 
has both temperament and style, which, 
when combined with attractive vocalism, 
promise much for her career.”’ 


Address: 


ANITA 


SOPRANO 





LOEW 


in her first New York Recital at Aeolian Hall April 8th 


The Tribune, April 9:—‘‘Her opulent 
voice was excellently controlled and she 
revealed more than the average under- 
standing as an interpreter. The sensuous 
beauty of her voice was particularly effec- 
tive in Dvorak’s gypsy songs and in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Rose Enslaves 
the Nightingale,’ while unusual clearness 
in enunciation enhanced the dramatic sig- 
nificance of Moussorgsky’s ‘Death the 
Commander.’ . . . For once there 
was no desire on the part of the listener 
to forsake the hall before the end of the 
program.” 


M. Halperson in the Staats Zeitung, 
April 9:—‘“‘Miss Anita Loew is the pos- 
sessor of a very capable voice. Her in- 
terpretations are marked by great intelli- 


gence, a well developed feeling for style, 
and an instinct, which from both the 
standpoint of the idea of and the feeling 
for the content of a song is notable. The 
Gypsy songs of Dvorak, Miss Loew gave 
a splendid performance.”’ 


The Evening Mail, April 9:—‘‘Anita 
Loew sang them (Dvorak’s Gypsy Songs) 
at Aeolian Hall last night and gave them 
the benefit of her finished style. In her 
first group of older classics Mme. Loew 
showed a thorough understanding of tra- 
ditions and style and some effective con- 
trasts.”’ ? 


The Evening Telegram, April 9:—‘‘Miss 
Loew sings with that enthusiasm without 
which no singer can succeed, and which is 
found in very few newcomers.” 
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The Doors at Both Ends Open Upon the Landings of the 


concerts are worth while. Listeners as- 
sembled in sufficient numbers to pack the 
hall in which the music was given, and to 
overflow into the adjacent corridors and 
down the broad staircases beyond. These 
listeners, furthermore, were of such 
varying ages and social origins that the 
character of this concert was noticeably 
more all-embracing and more truly demo- 
cratic than the familiar assemblages in 
our usual auditoriums. And listeners 
they were, in fact as well as in name. 
Undoubtedly the mis-en-scéne of broad 
stairways, stately columns and rich tap- 
estries was not without its effect, which 
was another justification of the project. 

Thirty-one players from Symphony 
Hall, under the lead of Agide Jacchia, 
conductor of the Symphony “pops,” pro- 
vided a program of rather chastely clas- 
sic character. Mozart, Haydn, Schubert 
and Scarlatti predominated, with two 
movements from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
and a Brahms Hungarian Dance for an 
approach to modernity. 

The opportunity to visit the galleries, 
before and after the concert, was like- 
wise taken advantage of by a large part 
of the audience. A second concert will 
be held on Saturday evening, May 1, 
when the program will be given by the 
Harvard Glee Club which, under its re- 
markable director, Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, has recently taken its place 
among Boston’s serious musical organiza- 
tions. If the second concert proves as 
successful as the first, others will be 
arranged next season. c. &. 





Californians’ Work Will Be Featured at 
Music Clubs’ Convention 


FRESNO, CAL., April 20.—Many of Cal- 
ifornia’s most prominent artists and 
composers will gather here on May 2, 3 
and 4 next to hear California works pre- 
sented by native artists at the California 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Convention. 
American music will be featured by 
“guest” organists sent to the various 
churches on the Sunday previous to the 
opening, and for the session proper an 
exceptionally fine program has_ been 
planned by Abbie Norton Jameson, chair- 
man of the program committee. Belle 
Ritchie, president of the Fresno Musi- 
cal Club, and Mrs. Romaine Hunkins, a 
member of the program committee, are 
co-operating with Mrs. Bessie Frankel, 
president of the State Federation. 
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Exclusive Opera Cast 
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Rertientos f All the efforts of the managers to get great opera 
casts together have never equalled this combination 
OFC acts, i of world-famous opera stars who make. records for 
Columbia exclusively. 

Hackett Vv All that’s entrancing, all that’s inspired in the whole 
enchanted realm of Grand Opera is yours upon 
Columbia Records. 

Macbeth A They give you the music of many lands, arias, duets, 
quartettes, and choruses, sung by the operatic stars 
Mardones ul whose singing has made this music immortal. 
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WAR BAN LIFTED BY 
U. S. ON COPYRIGHTS 


Composers Are Urged to Take 
Immediate Steps to Secure 
English Protection 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—Sec- 
retary of State Colby has made public 

copyright proclamation signed by the 
President granting to subjects of Great 
Britain and the British dominions, col- 
onies and possessions (except Canada, 
\ustralia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Newfoundland) the protection of the 
American copyright law of March 4, 
1909, for musical works, talking machine 
records, perforated music rolls and other 
devices by means of which a musical 
work may be mechanically performed. 

The Department states that it was 
found that many American and British 
works have failed to obtain copyright 
due to difficulties in transporting books 
and music-producing devices during the 
war. Before it was possible for this 
government to carry out the proposed 
arrangement it was necessary to ob- 
tain authority from Congress, which has 
now just been granted. 

The proclamation does not afford pro- 
tection to works republished in other 
countries since August 1, 1914, but does 
provide protection for all works first 
produced or published since that date 
and before the President’s proclamation 
of peace is issued. 

An order in council has been issued 
by the British government extending 
copyright protection to works first pub- 
lished in the United States between 
August 1, 1914, and the termination of 
the war and enjoyment of the rights 
conferred by the British copyright act 
is conditional upon publication of the 
work in England not later than six 
months after the termination of the war. 

The State Department advises inter- 
ested American authors, composers and 
publishers, as well as producers of music 
rolls and talking machine records, to 
take immediate steps to obtain copyright 
protection in England for works brought 
out in this country since August 1, 1914, 
which have failed to obtain such protec- 
tion in England. A. T. M. 








AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


De Harrack 


Eminent Pianist 





© The Crosbys. 


Season 1920-21 Now Booking 





MANAGEMENT BRAMSON & MOSS, 
1425 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano. 

















SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Miss Carolyn Alchin, author of 
‘‘Applied Harmony” and ‘‘Tone 
Thinking,’ will teach at the 
University of Washington during 
the quarter beginning June 22nd. 
For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Noted Technical Institution Adopts Music School 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute of Peoria, IIl., Falls in Line with Modern Movement to Give Adequate Repre- 
sentation to the Fine Arts—Innovation Marks New Epoch for Music in Illinois—Franklin Stead to 
Conduct Its Activities 








Franklin Stead, Who 
Will be in Charge 
of the Music 
School of Bradley 
Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

















EORIA, IIll., April 16.—An event of 
significance in the musical life of 
Peoria and the middle West generally, is 
the addition of a conservatory of music 
to Bradley Polytechnic Institute, one of 


the three largest technical schools in the 
United States, and which was effected 
through the annexation last month of the 
Peoria Musical College, an established 
mus‘cal school of the city. 

This move, which is right in line with 
the modern trend of musical effort to in- 
troduce music courses in all the colleges 
and institutions of learning in our coun- 
try, is the most important in the way of 
expansion made by the institute since 
its beginning, twenty years ago, and has 
long been contemplated by the board of 
trustees, of which Judge J. M. Niehaus 
is the progressive president. For some 
years the need of such a department has 
been shown in constantly increasing de- 
mands on the part of the 1500-odd stu- 
dents for musical instruction, not only 
for self emolument but for the purpose of 
teaching it, and such a course fitted in 
perfectly with the liberal ideas of Mrs. 
Laura Bradley, founder and donor of the 
college, whose one great wish was that 
all the useful arts and sciences be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. But it was not 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, III. 


until recently that the time seemed ripe 
for definite action, when the sale of the 
building occupied by the Peoria Musi- 
cal College brought matters to a crisis 


and resulted in the Bradley trustees tak-. 


ing over the entire college and retaining 
Franklin Stead, its founder and director, 
as head of the new department which is 
to be known as the Bradley Conservatory 
of Music and will open its first term in 
September. 

In being able to acquire a music de- 
partment already equipped, with its corps 
of teachers, well laid courses in. all 
branches of music, all its musical in- 
struments and extensive musical library, 
the board considers itself most fortunate. 
And in Mr. Stead the school will have 
a man of wide musical experience, an 
organist and choral director of note, and 
one who has devoted his life to musical 
uplift. Mr. Stead will devote four days 
of the week to the Bradley Conservatory 
of Music, the other three days being 
spent in Chicago where he is organist 
and choir director of the Crerar Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, conductor of 
a chorus and where he and his wife, 
Mabel Stead, pianist, also maintain a 
studio. 


Altogether it is expected that this ac- 
cession of a conservatory of music to 


«Bradley Polytechnic Institute will make 


for interest in the school throughout the 
country, will augment the number of 
students and lead to a procession of mu- 
sic improvements and endowments in 
keeping with the already established ex- 
cellence of its standards. Plans are being 
laid for the enlargement of the Bradley 
chorus, and the giving of May festivals; 
the organization of an orchestra will be 
ene of the first moves in the fall and it 
is hoped a Fine Arts building will be 
erected on the campus in the near future. 
The conservatcry for the present will be 
located in one of the many fine college 
buildings and Bradley chapel, with its 
splendid pipe organ, will supply con- 
servatory students with a recital hall 
fitted to all musical needs. 

As Peoria has become the recognized 
musical center of Illinois, outside of Chi- 
cago, it is fitting that its great poly- 
technic school should be a place for musi- 
cal education in keeping with the long 
established prestige enjoyed by Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, and a source of 
musical inspiration to the community 
round about. H. M. 





WICHITA MAKES NEW 
DRIVE FOR SYMPHONY 


Despite Unsuccessful Previ- 
ous Attempts, Women Unite 
in Fight for Orchestra 


WicHiTa, KAN., April 16.—An effort 
is being made by some local musicians 
and music lovers to create and perfect 
and organization that will eventually 
grow into what they fondly hope will be 
a permanent resident symphony orches- 
tra. During the past ten years various 


attempts in this direction have been 
made, but they invariably came to naught 
mostly because the promoters seemed sat- 
isfied after obtaining a flamboyant an- 
nouncement in the local press of what 
they intended to achieve, or more con- 
cerned in having it known that the ag- 
gregation they attempted to imbue with 
organized life had the “Tannhauser” 
Overture, “March Slav” and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony on its first or second 
program, rather than that it should con- 
sist of the component parts and musica! 
ability that alone can make an orchestra 
a symphony orchestra in fact. In one 
or two instances a sort of musical Frank- 
enstein was created which proved its 





own and its master’s undoing. A quie- 
tus was put on the nearest approach we 
ever had to a real symphony orchestra 
by the prevailing law against any sort 
of “paid amusement” on Sunday, the 
only day of the week on which it was pos- 
sible to have the co-operation of union 
players otherwise employed. Among 
these union musicians were some of the 
most necessary and valuable orchestral 
material. The city fathers, when ap- 
pealed to, could or would do nothing, 
and while the youth of the city was free 
to kill time any old way on Sunday after- 
noons, they were duly guarded against 
the depraving influence of a “paid 
amusement” in the form of a symphony 
concert on the Lord’s Day. 

The women behind the present move- 
ment are wise in profiting by the fail- 
ures of the past, so much so that they 
even wish to avoid the name symphony 
orchestra for the present. They realize 
that they must plan on a broad basis, 
and that first of all, an ample fund must 
be provided to meet the inevitable heavy 
expenses involved in furthering the en- 
terprise. It is the plan of the promoters 
to organize and to plan all expenses for 
a term of three years, to incorporate 
the orchestral association and, by se- 
curing the services of a conductor whose 
knowledge, experience, reputation and 
personality will at once command the im- 
plicit confidence and spontaneous loyalty 
of the personnel, to make membership 
in the orchestra a real privilege not to 


be considered lightly by anyone. The 
players upon the more unusual instru- 
ments must be secured from outside the 
city, and to them as well as to the con- 
ductor an adequate salary is to be paid. 
It goes without saying that the conductor 
must devote his entire time to the or- 
chestra. Local musicians, when mem- 
bers of the orchestra, will be on the same 
financial basis. 

Mrs. Richard M. Gray, the prime mov- 
er in this enterprise, was formerly a 
member of the Chicago Symphony As- 
sociation, and her experience will be of 
much value to Wichita music lovers. 
Other women prominently interested 
with Mrs. Gray are Mmes. Rene Guld- 
ner, T. P. Kelso, L. R. Hurd, C. H. 
Brooks, J. D. Houston, Frances B. Keck, 
Alexander Hyde, Dean Gordon, J. Z. 
Hoffman, W. E. Jett, Howard Potts, 
Daryl Denny, Murray Kirkwood, James 
Eaton, Robert Garst, George Parks, C. 
A. Englehart, Katherine Lewis, Ethelyn 
Bowman, and Verna Moyer, secretary 
of the temporary organization. 

7. & oe 





Lucy Gates in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., April 12.—Lucy 
Gates, soprano, appeared in recital at 
Beethoven Hall on April 9. Her whole 
program was splendidly sung, but she 
won especial applause in the Bell Song 
from “Lakme.” The audience was a 
large one. C. D. M. 




















THEODORE SCHROEDER . will hold his 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS 


In MAINE (July-August) 


For the Professional—Teacher—Student 


Write—Studio 514 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
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A. Y. Cornell 


FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


Round Lake, NEW YORK (near Saratoga) 


Sixteenth Consecutive Season 


IPUULTLUSU TALEO 


Six Weeks’ Session 


JULY 5—AUGUST 14 


HUT 





THE SYSTEM: 


Freedom and Relaxation 


Breathing and Breath Con- 


trol 


Tone Reimforcement and 


Resonance 
Tone Color 


Diction 


VEVUDELAOAL OA OUATOTOATEATE 


VECUDTULOCTULACTOTU ETAT TEA 


Interpretation 








FORREST LAMONT 





























| Mr. Cornell has stud- 
| ied with leading mas- 

_ ters in all depart- 
| ments of singing: 
| Concert, oratorio 
| and opera. From his 
| training he has de- 
| duced a system which 
has produced many 
noted singers in the 
concert and opera 
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Tri-Weekly Private Lessons 


Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in 
Technique of Voice 


Bi-Weekly Classes in Song 


Analysis and Interpretation 


Bi-Weekly Classes in Elemen- 
tary French Diction 


Classes in Stage Deportment 


Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 


who has received all his vocal 
training from Mr. Cornell 
has been 


Re-engaged 
For the Fourth Season 
Chicago 
| OperaCompany 

for leading roles 


Star with Mary Gar- 
den, Galli-Curci, Rosa 
Raisa, etc. 
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HE students of The A. Y. Cornell Summer School live daily and hourly for six weeks in a delight- 

ful musical atmosphere, socially and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide-awake 

singers and teachers from all parts of the United States, and cannot fail to acquire new and 
advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. 


The School offers to singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, 
and logically formulated system; a study of the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjec- 
tive side of the question, where teachers and singers can study practically, not only their own voices, 
but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 


Early enrollment is urged, as Mr. Cornell can only accommodate a limited 
number of pupils. For terms and further particulars apply 


A. Y. CORNELL, 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NEW YORK AGAIN 
GREETS MISS KOENEN 


Dutch Contralto Re-Appears 
As Recitalist After Her 


Several Years’ Absence 


After an absence of several years, 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, ap- 
peared again before a New York au- 
dience in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
Thursday afternoon of last week. Miss 
Koenen was received with the enthu- 
siasm reserved for favorites of. long 
standing but not altogether merited by 
the quality of her work. Contrary to the 
custom of the time she began her pro- 
gram, with a group of lieder that com- 
prised such masterpieces as Schubert’s 
“Guide Post” and “Forest Night,” Hugo 
Wolf’s “On a Journey” and “All Have 
Gone to Rest” and the “Smith” and 
“Eternal Love” of Brahms. Other no- 
table features of her list were Grieg’s 
“A Boat,” John Powell’s “Heartsease,” 
some children’s songs by Catharine von 
Rennes and two Javanese numbers. 

Miss Koenen’s remarkable voice is suf- 
fering now from a much flawed method 
of production. Especially in the songs 
of Schubert, Wolf and Brahms her sing- 
ing was grievously labored and uncer- 
tain and her best interpretative inten- 
tions went for very little. Moreover she 
seemed hampered by the execrable Eng- 
lish translations employed. 

Why not end this linguistic farce once 
and for all, now the war is nearly two 
years behind us, and sing the classics in 
German, as they are doing in London? 
Nobody would object—except, perhaps, 
those who never go to concerts—and the 
singer who breaks the ice will quickly 
raise a host of others ready and willing 
to imitate the sensible example. 

Louise Lindner, Miss Koenen’s accom- 
panist, acquitted herself well, on the 
whole, though she gave the singer no 
assistance when in the first Wolf song 
her memory betrayed her necessitating 


two fresh beginnings. H. F. P. 








Thomas Wilfred Charms Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, April 17.—Thomas 
Wilfred, lute player, was heard in re- 
cital, last evening, before the St. Cecelia 
Society. It was a most engaging recital 
of interpretative art of old English, 
Danish and French songs, to the lute ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. Wilfred brings a talent all his own. 
which is subtle, unique and artistic, and 
much enjoyed by an intelligent wees. 





Merle Alcock has been re-engaged to 
sing in the Bach Mass at Bethlehem, Pa., 
May 29. 





Women Workers in Musical Offerings 





Photo by Keystone View Co. 


wo chorus, orchestra and actors drawn from the clubs making up the New York League of Women Workers, an entertain- 
ment was given recently at the Central Opera House in New York City, under the auspices of the United Club, a mem- 


ber of the larger organization. 


dances and a pantomime furnished by the United Club. 
The chorus is being conducted by Dr. A. L. Hood. 


Workers. 


The evening’s program consisted of choral and orchestral numbers, a one-act play, three folk 
In the above picture may be seen the chorus made up of Women 











Mme. Rider-Kelsey Holds Unique 
Place in American Concert Field 








ME. RIDER-KELSEY’S name is one 
of the most widely known among 
those of contemporaneous American 
singers. She assumed a_ conspicuous 
place at the very outset of her career, 
when she was still under twenty and has 


maintained her position in the foremost 
ranks ever since. 

A native of the state of Illinois, she 
continued her musical studies at Oberlin 
Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio, and has al- 
ways been a welcome visitor there in the 
intervening years, her latest appearance 
taking place at the Christmas concert 
held last December. After taking up 
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her residence in New York she was ap- 
pointed soloist in one of the leading 
choirs and for several years was the 
highest salaried choir singer in America. 
She devoted herself especially at this 
time to oratorio work and was in excep- 
tional demand with all the leading choral 
societies and at the most important fes- 
tivals. 

A further distinction which belongs to 
her is that she is the only American 
singer, of exclusive American training, 
who has sung principal parts at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London. 
Her success was extraordinary and her 
appearances there could have been made 
annual events had not the war intervened 
and opera been suspended. She returned 
to America and resumed her career in 
the concert and recital field. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s last New York 
recital which took place in A®olian Hall 
in January proved that her voice and 
style were more superb than ever before. 
On this occasion Mme. Rider-Kelsey was 
welcomed back by one of the most enthu- 
siastic audiences of the season and as 
the program progressed the delight of 
her auditors increased to such a degree 
that she was forced to repeat every num- 
ber in her last group. 





Rachel Morton Harris Sings Before 
Boston Audience 
Boston, April 22—Rachel Morton 


Harris sang delightfully to enthusiastic 
Bostonians (there are such _ people) 
in Jordan Hall recently. Her  pro- 
gram of Italian, German, French and 
American songs served to display her 
refreshingly clear and smooth voice, and 
her artistic accomplishments which are 
by no means slight. Slonoff’s dramatic 
“Plaint” and Tchaikovsky’s melancholy 
“Was I Not A Blade of Grass” were 
made genuinely emotional, and Hué’s 
“Sur L’Eau” and Weckerlin’s ‘Dormez- 
Vous” were given with musical charm 


and engaging sentiment. Weckerlin’s 
song had to be repeated as did also I. 
Luckstone’s “A Birthday.” Mr. Luck- 
stone accompanied Miss Harris and con- 
tributed bountifully to the pleasure of 
the evening. Kramer’s “The Faltering 
Dusk,” the most serious of the American 
numbers, was effectively interpreted; 
and McGill’s “Duna,” a musical choco- 
late cream, closed the regular program 
which was, however, extended by en- 
cores. G &. 





Ferrata Plays Own Sonata in His Recital 
in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, April 12.—At his re- 
cital at the Newcomb School of Music 
on April 8 Giuseppe Ferrata, the noted 
composer and pianist, who makes but few 
public appearances as a soloist these days 
played his new piano Sonata in E Minor 
with much success. Another novelty on 
his list on this occasion were two num- 
bers, “North of Boston” and “The Pow- 
Wow” from Eastwood Lane’s recently 
published suite “American Dances.” Mr. 
Ferrata played them admirably and they 
were received with warm favor by his 
hearers. Other items on the program 
were Grieg’s G Minor Ballade, Grain- 
ger’s Paraphrase on the “Flower Waltz” 
from Tschaikovsky’s ‘“Nut-Cracker”’ 
Suite and three pieces, Prelude, Berceuse 
and Serenade by the modern Italian 
Alfredo Casella. 





Pavley and Oukrainsky to Leave for 
Europe—Re-Engaged for Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 17.—Andreas Pavley, 
and Serge Oukrainsky, the well-known 
Russian dancers and directors of the 
Russian Ballet School in this city, after 
their performance at the Auditorium 
Theater this evening, will leave imme- 
diately for Europe, where they will visit 
London, Paris, The Hague and Monte 
Carlo. They have been re-engaged by 
the Chicago Opera Association manage- 
ment for next season, and will have ex- 
clusive charge of the ballets and inci- 
dental dances for the operas for next 
year. 

Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky leave 
Chicago, April 25, and sail on May 1, 
on the S. S. Kroonland for Europe, from 
New York City. N. R. 
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THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS OF MORE THAN SIXTY REP- 
RESENTATIVE CITIES VISITED BY GEORCE COPELAND 
THIS SEASON, HAVE ENTIRELY VINDICATED THE OPINION 
OF THE DEAN OF AMERICAN CRITICS, MR. PHILIP HALE 
OF BOSTON, THAT COPELAND IS “INCOMPARABLE AND 


ALGME” 2. « » 


FEW PIANISTS HAVE EVER RECEIVED 


SUCH INTELLIGENT AND WHOLEHEARTED APPRECIATION; 
FEW HAVE IN SUCH LARGE MEASURE DESERVED IT. 


CLEVELAND NEWS 


It is with him as it is with Anna Pavlowa. You think 
more of his marvelous art after seeing others attempt to imi- 
tate or approach it. Little wonder that the huge audience 
applauded as applause is seldom heard. The crowd was seeing, 
hearing and experiencing something that happens rarely in a 
lifetime. 


TOLEDO NEWS 


The auditorium was crowded to capacity and late comers 
willingly stood leaning against the wall during the hour’s 
program of this wizard of the keyboard. Copeland’s playing 
was new to Toledo and it took the audience by storm. Not 
only musicians but everybody in the audience passed imme- 
diately under his spell. 


ROCHESTER POST EXPRESS 


The evening revealed a most unusual pianist in George 
Copeland. No wonder Boston has sworn by him and New 
York has come to pay him tribute. He is one of the most 
dynamic personalities at the keyboard. 


Oklahoma City DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


When Copeland played the piano gave forth music such 
as has not been heard in Oklahoma City in many a day. 


PORTLAND, Ore., DAILY JOURNAL 


George Copeland thoroughly established himself in the 
hearts of Portland music lovers, as one of the most satisfying 
pianists on the concert stage. Mr. Copeland’s playing was a 
demonstration of the sheer power of music to transform an 
assemblage of befurred and frost bitten human beings into 
May Day revellers. 

SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


It was a rare pleasure to hear George Copeland, who is an 
artist of the finest sensibility. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
George Copeland is a pianist of prodigious powers. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
Mr. Copeland is a pianist of rare attainments. 
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EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 W. 39th, 
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| NOTABLE ARTISTS 


AID CHICAGO CHORUS 


Middleton, Hackett, Kline and 
Van der Veer Soloists with 
Marshall Field Forces 


CHIcAGO, April 15.—Fine tone shad- 
ing, power and clean attack, marked the 


performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” 


presented at Orchestra Hall last evening 
py the Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society. 

[he oratorio is one of the most am- 
bitious of this organization’s undertak- 
ings, but the performance given to the 
work warranted Thomas A. Pape, the 
conductor, to put it forth publicly, and 
it went through with very good results. 

The chorus, numbering 200 mixed 
voices, did some very creditable singing 
in the different fugal passages and in 
the part singing, and the leading of the 
voices and balance of tone were highly 
commendable. 

Assisting were four soloists of renown, 
Arthur Middleton, the baritone, made 
the biggest success, singing with remark- 
able resonance, tonal volume and author- 
ity, and with that perfect diction which 
is individual with him. He made a great 
success. 

Arthur Hackett, the tenor, also dis- 
played a smooth vocal manner, a pleas- 
ing style and a fluent musical expression. 
Olive Kline, soprano, disclosed a high, 
well cultivated soprano voice, which had 
range and a fine, silvery quality, and 
Nevada Van Der Veer, the contralto, 
managed her parts with adroit vocal 
skill and with understanding. She has 
not been heard here recently, and made 
a very favorable impression. 

Forty-eight members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Allen W. 
Bogen, organist, supplied the instrumen- 
tal accompaniments in very good style 
Mr. Pape directed with musicianship and 
with thorough insight into the spiritual 
message of the oratorio. 

After two years spent at the battle 
front as a member of the machine-gun 
batteries in the U. S. army abroad, 
Samuel Foreman, a young Philadelphia 
pianist, made his Chicago debut in a 
piano recital last evening at Kimball 
Hall, and showed that he has retained 
an agile and fluent finger technic, a sane 
grasp of the musical worth of the num- 
bers which he had placed on his program, 
and a good idea of program building. 

He was heard in the “Evening Bells” 
from Godowski’s ‘‘Walzermasken,” in 
which a greater poetic fancy and a more 
refined interpretative standard could 
have been employed; a Concert Etude, 
the third, by Constantin Von Sternberg, 
in which glib technic and clean running 
passages were put forth; a Melody in 
E Major by Rachmaninoff, a fragment of 
not much consequence, and the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 12, by Liszt, in 
which want of power and lack of bril- 
liance were noticeable. 

Other offerings on the program in- 
cluded the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 57, 
five Chopin works and a Nocturne by 
Schumann. There was a good sized au- 
dience which requested several encores. 

M. R. 








Melville Clark Plays at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 12.—On 
the evening of April 8, Melville Clark, 
the well-known harpist, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Crescendo Club 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
assisted by Mrs. Ida Taylor Bolte, con- 
tralto. Both artists were enthusiastical- 
ly applauded. In addition to offering a 
number of harp solos and accompanying 
Mrs. Bolte’s vocal selections. Mr. Clark 
gave an illustrative talk on the subject 
of the harp. 





Bechtel Alcock and William Simmons So- 
loists With Baltimore Chorus 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 17.—The How- 
ard University Choral Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an organization of colored 
singers, presented Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha” at Albaugh’s Theater, April 


i4. The chorus numbered 100 voices. 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone, with Florence Talbert 
were the soloists. Lula Vere Childers 
directed the performance. Linwood G. 
Koger is manager for the society. An 
audience of 2,200 colored persons gained 
much pleasure from the able work of 
the society. 

Under the direction of George Castelle, 
the Meyerbeer Singing Society gave a 
concert Sunday evening, April 18, in the 
Jewish Educational Alliance Building. 
The program contained choruses by 
Tchaikovsky, Fisher, and excerpts from 
Verdi’s “Aida,” sections from the 
“Priests’ Choruses.” The society will aid 
with these excerpts in the coming per- 
formances of “Aida,” April 29-30 which 
are to be given by the Baltimore Opera 
Society. The soloists at the concert were 
Elise Clarke, Rae Adler, Ellis Kahn and 
Elsa Baklor. Mrs. Castelle was the ac- 
companist. F. C. B. 





Edna Thomas Is 
Applauded by 
Alabama Clubs 





Edna Thomas, Mezzo-Soprano 


DOTHAN, ALA., April 10.—At the con- 
vention of the Alabama Federation of 
Musie Clubs a decided success was won 
by the American mezzo-soprano, Edna 
Thomas, who appeared in recital on 
Tuesday evening, April 6, and endeared 
herself to all who were present with her 
artistic singing. Mrs. Thomas _ was 
heard in groups of Russian and French 
songs and old Italian classics and also in 
songs of MacDowell, which she sang sym- 
pathetically. She further proved her 
skill in singing old Negro and Creole 
songs in authentic style and had a hearty 
reception at the conclusion. Minnie Mc- 
Neill of Birmingham was her able ac- 
companist. 





Flonzaleys in San Diego 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., April 8.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet appeared before the Am- 
phion Club at the Spreckles Theater last 
night. Their playing was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large audience. The pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Quartet in D 
Major; a Debussy number, and closing 
with a group of modern numbers. 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” had to 
be repeated and several encores were 
given at the close of the vrcneee. " 


Rudolph Polk to Play in Benefit 


Rudolph Polk, young violinist, who re- 
cently met with success at his recitals in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and New 
York City, has been engaged to appear 
at a great benefit concert to be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, May 
1, for the benefit of the Bronx Hospital 
and St. Giles Homes for Cripples. 











ZERFF! 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 


The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CANNON 


Pianist—Instruction 


Studios: 132-133 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


LETZ QUARTET IN 
A NOBLE CONCERT 


Casals and Svecenski Aid the 
Ensemble—Schubert’s 
Marvelous Quintet 


The Letz Quartet, transformed for 





the occasion first into a quintet and then’ 


into a sextet, gave its third and last 
concert of the season in Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday evening of last week. Pablo 
Casals and Louis Svecenski joined the 


Letz ranks for the night and played with 
the finish of veteran chamber musicians 
and an extraordinarily communicative 
enthusiasm. 

The program consisted of only two 
numbers, Schubert’s C Major Quintet for 
two violins, viola and two ’cellos, and 
Brahms’s Sextet in B Flat, Op. 18, for 
the same combination and two violas. 
The Schubert work would have sufficed 
in itself unto the joys of the evening. 
Not that the Sextet of Brahms’s is not 
rich in simple enchantment, but by com- 
parison with the luxuriant and monu- 
mental beauties of the preceding it 
sounded inevitably a note of anti-climax. 
Of a truth Schubert never contributed to 
chamber music a jewel richer than this 
Quintet. An abiding miracle of beauty, 
of heaven-soaring inspiration, it puts to 
shame the modern orchestral tone dab- 
blers by the pure splendor, variety and 
depth of color which Schubert was able 
to obtain from five string instruments. 
What inexhaustible fancy, imagination, 
originality, melody and invention in the 
second, third and final movements! Does 
music offer a page more entirely god-like 
than the serene opening of the andante, 
or a contrast as gripping as the en- 
suing dramatic section, so subtle and 
mordant in its rhythms and ingenious in 
its part writing? Is there in Beeth- 
oven a Scherzo more mercurial or so sen- 
sitive in its juxtaposition of moods? The 
finale—a sublimated caprice Viennois 
is steeped in the quintessence of the Vien- 
nese idiom, so often debased by later and 
mediocre composers. The C Major Quin- 
tet is verily, a miracle among miracles. 
Alas, that it should so seldom be heard! 





Uplifted by its glories the Letz artist 
and Mr. Casals played with intoxicat- 
ing entrain and healthy vigor, but like- 
wise with much finish. They enjoyed a 
notable reception and the applause was 
even more insistent when they reap- 
peared for the Brahms number. Mr. 
Svecenski had an ovation as soon as he 
stepped into view. Mees Bs 





Beatrice Constance to Sing Leoncavallo 
Novelty at Début Recital 


Among the novelties on the program 
which Beatrice Constance, mezzo-soprano 
and pupil of Lisette Josty-Hammond, the 
New York vocal teacher, will sing at her 
début recital on the evening of Apr. 30, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, will be Leoncavallo’s 
“Aprile.” This song according to the pro- 
gram, will have its first hearing in New 
York at this recital. Other numbers will 
include works of Costa, Scarlatti, Doni- 
zetti, Bachelet, Massenet, Rabey, Meyer- 


* beer, LaForge, Yamada, Cadman, Gluck, 


Denza, Warlamoff and Cox. Bernice 
Maudsley will be the accompanist. 





Casals Captivates New Britain, Conn. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., April 12.—The 
New Britain Musical Club presented 
Pablo Casals at the Lyceum Theater on 
Sunday afternoon. He offered a pro- 
gram of Sammartini, Lalo and Bach, and 
smaller numbers by Huré, Fauré and 
Popper. His bowing ‘and brilliance of 
tone were wonderful, showing to especial 
advantage in the Sonata in G by Sam- 
martini and Lalo’s Concerto and the 
three movements from the C Major Suite 
for the ’cello alone, by Bach, which cap- 
tivated the audience. Nicolai Schneer 
was a splendid accompanist. F. L. FE. 





Mabel Beddoe to Continue Under Man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contral- 
to, has just returned from a second suc- 
cessful Western tour. She was re-en- 
gaged in almost every place for next 
season. During May she will sing in 
a number of New England towns, Dan- 
bury, Conn., with the afternoon Musical 
Club, and Waterbury, Conn., with the 
Choral Club. Miss Beddoe will continue 
under the concert management of An- 
nie Friedberg, who is booking her now 
for next season. 











LILLIAN 


CROX TON 


Coloratura Soprano 





NGAGEMENTS may now 
be arranged for Mrs. Crux- 








ton’s appearance as soloist 
at miscellaneous and orchestral con- 
certs and “At Homes’’—and recitals 
programs under the auspices of mus- 
ical societies and local managers. 


The conditions may be 
arranged to satisfy the 
particular requirements 
of the local auspices. 
Correspondence invited. 
Address 490 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 
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Reinald Werrenrath, Bogey of the Proof-room 





Jow Fortune, in Endowing 
the American Baritone with 
a Publicity Asset, Has Made 
Him the Terror of Proof 
Readers — War rematch, 
Werringragh, Some of His 
Aliases—Sharing His Ini- 
tials with Some Other 


Famous Persons 
(By HARVAH SCOTT.) 


EINALD WERRENRATH has been 
besieged by interviewers for some 
“last word on some timely subject prior 
to his departure for London, England,” 
where he will give two recitals in the 
early Spring in Queen’s Hall. The bari- 
tone turned down many of the “gentle- 
men of the press,” saying that he had 
uttered his dernier mot ad nauseam, 
However, the gentlemen of the press 


were outdone by one of the opposite sex, 
who succeeded because she said, via the 
usual modern recalcitrant telephone, 
“You’re accused of something very seri- 
ous, Mr. Werrenrath.” 

' “What is it,—arson, or have I lost the 
tail light on my car? If it’s either, I’m 
not interested, I’m too busy to think of 
anything but my musical career.” 

“It concerns your career,” persisted 
the lady. 

“Well, if it does, and it’s something I 
ought to know about, come up and I'll 
try to straighten things out. Where are 
you?” 

“Only around the corner. I will be 
over in a minute.” The receiver was 
hung up. 

After the lady was admitted, she 
grinned her accusation. “You have been 
accused of having a natural adjunct to a 
successful musical career,—your name!” 

“T say, that’s not fair,—but then, you 
put it over. You’re here for an inter- 
view. Well, what about?” 

“About that very thing,—your name. 
A baritone friend (?) of yours told me 
last week that you handicapped all the 
other singers en masse. He said ‘Wer- 
renrath’s got a queer name, his initials 
are even odd. It isn’t really fair to 
have the advantage of a natural press 
agent. We of the simple cognomen, 
spend a fortune on advertising, while he 
sits back and let’s his crazy name do the 
work!’ And by the way, Mr. Werren- 
rath, what would F. P. A.’s “Conning 
Tower” in the New York Tribune, or 
S. J. K.’s “Round the Town” in the New 
York Evening Globe, be without their 
Reinold Warrematch, or their Reingold 
7g maaan etc.? How dry they’d 

e!!” 

“Tt is true that my name is almost al- 
ways misspelled, and it is also true that 
it has brought me much press fame 
gratis, and it has also won for me the 
national championship among proof-room 
eluders. Therefore, tua in no defense. 
In fact, I will go so far as to say that 
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Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone and “Proof Room Eluder,” on the Steps of His Home 
on University Heights, and on the Right, in the Congenial Role of Head of the 


Family 


somebody paid me the very high compli- 
ment of telling me that { was the best 
baritone in the world—by that name! 
“But, we must stop here, for there are 
a few R. W.’s of distinction who deserve 
mention in your exclusive columns. If 
the peace treaty with Germany had al- 
ready been signed, I might start off with 
no less a personage than our erstwhile 
esteemed Richard Wagner. But let us 
let by-gones be by-gones,” laughed the 
baritone, “and speak of the living with 
equal enthusiasm. We have among our 
authors, actors, playwrights and musi- 
cians, a goodly list of R. W’s. The stal- 
wart Robert Warwick, of the dramatic 
American stage, and more recently of the 
even more dramatic European battlefield, 
might head our modern list, but I feel 
that the first place should go to two 
ladies of distinction, namely, Rita Wy- 
man, the author of many interesting 
plays, including “The Acquittal,” now 
running at the Cohan Harris Theater, 
and her co-worker, Rita Wellman, the 
lady of the clever short stories. In the 
dramatic world, we must not forget Ren- 
nold Wolf, the esteemed critic of the New 
York Morning Telegraph. Among our 
musical confreres, we have R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, the well-known composer, 
and organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn. There is also 
Rudolf Wurlitzer, of piano fame, and 
Robert Watkins, the chairman of the mu- 
sic committee of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Dallas, Texas. I understand 
there is a composer and lecturer on mu- 
sical subjects, Robert Weigester, and an 
interesting pianist, Rose Wolf, who was 
Joseffy’s capable assistant for fifteen 
years. I have heard of many other R. 
W.’s, but I believe the few I have men- 
tioned more than prove my point that I 
have no right to corner the R. W. market, 
even if I do corner or I should say, put in 
a corner, the proof readers. 

“T hope I have cleared myself of the 
accusations,” laughed the baritone “and 
don’t forget that you got in here for an 
interview on false pretenses.” 

“That may be,” said the writer, as she 
rose to go, “but don’t you forget that I 
did get in.” 





Augusta, Ga. Community Concerts Show 
Increased Public Interest 


AvucustTA, GA., April 15.—The Sunday 
community concert programs are show- 
ing an improvement, especially in at- 
tendance. As an additional feature, one 
of the local papers last week had offered 
$20 in cash prizes for the correct list 
of orchestral works played at the concert, 
together with a sketch of fifty words or 
less on the composer of each work; the 
program forms at the concert being 
printed in blank. The numbers played 
were taken from a list of fifty previously 
published by the paper. The first prize 



































CARL CRAVEN 


TENOR 


In Successful Song Recital, March 27, 1920 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld. 


“Carl Craven sang with appreciation, with dramatic warmth and under- 


standing.” 


expression.” 


CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER, Henriette Weber. 
“His voice sounded resonant and warm in color and he used it with 
a degree of skill that admitted of a considerable variety of shading and 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Karleton Hackett. 

“A resonant tenor voice of good range and agreeable quality.” 
CHICAGO EVENIING AMERICAN, Herman Devries. 

“Mr. Craven was in good voice, singing in correct, dignified style.” 
CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL, Edward C. Moore. 

“He exhibited a tenor voice of excellent quality, an obviously sym- 

pathetic appreciation of his songs and the ability to pronounce the 

English language in a seemly and intelligible fashion.” 


Address 410 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Suite 421 

















of $10 was carried off by John S. Van 
Pelt, Jr., 15 years old. The second of 
$5, went to Eli Shimoff. These contests 
are to be continued during the rest of 
the spring as an incentive to musical 
memory training and historic research 
on the part of the younger music stu- 
dents of the city, as well as to add inter- 
est to the community concerts. 
H.N. 





Eleanor Spencer Appears in Copenhagen 
Recital 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, April 1.— 
Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, 
scored another European triumph in her 
recital at Copenhagen, on March 11, toa 
completely filled auditorium. The critic 
of the leading paper of the city, Berling- 
ske Tidende, of March 12, gave her a 
most unusual notice of praise, which cre- 
ated a great deal of comment. He said 
that she was a pianist far above the 
usual with a superior technique, musical 
intelligence and temperament; that there 
was manly power in her playing of Bach 
and Beethoven, and without extravagant 
pedalling. 

He concludes his article by stating 
that during the eve of Spencer’s impul- 
sive playing he could not help but com- 
pare her with the famous Carrefio, and 
that it did not seem impossible that the 
mantle of his hitherto alone standing 
woman pianist would fall upon Miss 
Spencer. 





Bruno Huhn Conducts Brooklyn Club for 
Last Time 


Bruno Huhn conducted his last concert 
of the Plymouth Institute Choral Club of 
Brooklyn on Wednesday evening, April 
14. Mr. Huhn is to take up his work at 
Christ Church, Manhattan, on May 1, 
and G. Waring Stebbins will assume the 
leadership of the Broeklyn Choral Club. 
The club did some of its best work on this 
occasion, its tone large and full, and its 
technique very commendable. As soloists, 
the club featured Walter Green, baritone, 
who made a very fine impression in two 
groups of songs, and Lora Thompson, 
harpist, who also pleased. Alfred Boyce 
provided excellent piano accompaniments. 

- TF. &. 





Kronold in Concerts 


Hans Kronold has played at several 
successful concerts during the past week, 
among them apearances in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Rochester and Carmel, N. Y. 
Mr. Kronold also appeared in concert in 
Allentown, Pa., on April 22. 
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By Rupert Hughes 
Just published! 


CAIN_ 


Vocal scena 
for baritone 
with piano 
Price $1,50 net 


In Press 
Fourteen songs: 


The Mother-Tribute 

.Had I a golden Pound 
The Son 

Gone 

The Roustabout 

The Fog-Horn 

The Bugle 

The Sun-Swept Dunes 
Music I heard with you 
The Song of Hope 

Amy Wentworth 

The House and the Road 
The Wounded Rose 

The Memory of Having Sung 











Artes a phenomenally brilliant 

career as a novelist and playwright, . 
Mr. Rupert Hughes has returned to his ‘ 
first love—music. 


The powerful ‘‘Cain’’, composed many 
years ago, and his more recent songs prove 
that Mr. Hughes has an idiom- ot his own 
as a composer and expresses his ideas in 
his own way. 


G. SCHIRMER - NEW YORK 
ERE eR TERRE 
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CONCERT CALLED CONQUEST OF. CANADIAN CITADEL 





FINE ORCHESTRA 
- OWNED BY DETROIT 


Excellence of Playing Sur- 
prises and Delights 
Music Lovers. 


A GIFTED CONDUCTOR 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Also 
Proves Himself a 
Poetic Pianist. 


It is a pity that the belief seems to 
Prevail in Toronto that Detroit is only 
a city of the recently rich, where 
nothing of cultural value can be pro- 
duced. Some such impression must 


have been responsible for the smallness 
of the audience that heard. the Detroit 
Eymphony Orchestra in Massey Hall 
~last night, but what the gathering 
lacked in size it made up in apprecia- 
tion. Before the orchestra had finished 
Rlaying the melodious ‘“‘Oberon’’ over- 
ture it was apparent that Mr. QOssip 
Gabrilowitsch had under his baton a 
band of which any musical city could 
be proud. It was so evidently an or- 
chestra that had been moulded and 
polished by a musician whose standards 
were exacting and whose artistic sense 
impeccable. Those persons who re- 
mained away from the concert last night 
because they did not think any musical 
instrument that they would care to 
hear, except an automobile ‘horn, could 
possibly come out of Detroit missed one 
of the finest orchestral evenings that 
has been offered ih Toronto in many a 
day. There were doubtless discriminat- 
dng music-lovers present who found it 
the most enjoyable concert of the 
season. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra is 
not as large in numbers as other bands 
that have been heard here, but it is 
fortunate in possessing a conductor who 
has a sensitive ear for delicacy of shad- 
ing and for color effects. Mr. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch is another conductor, like 
Stokowski, of Philadelphia, who dis- 
penses with scores. He has memorized 
the compositions that are to be inter- 
pr. ted so that he can devote all his at- 
tention to the orchestra. Also, he is a 
tall man, but there his resemblance to 
the man who has been Toronto's ideal 
conductor for the past three seasons 
ends. His face, in the frame of bushy 
black hair, recalls pictures of the youth- 

















ful Disraeli, and as he stands with his 
back to the audience, hand on hip, he 


, appears somewhat angular. But as the 


music grows in grace, the conductor be- 
comes more intense and compelling in 
his movements. Thé listeners, as well 
as the musicians, fell the force of his 
ersonality. If there is ever a loose end 
n.the technical work of the orchestra, 
it is evidently not the fault of the con- 
ductor. There is a precision of tone 
and a precision of movement that give 
one the feeling that Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
has control of the orchestral instrument 
on which he is interpreting the thoughts 
of the master composers. There were 
no novelties on the programme. In ad- 
dition to the ‘‘Oberon’’ overture, the 
band played the Prelude and Love 
Death from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ (Wag- 
ner) and Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The emotional coloring in all of 
them was exceptionally fine. In the 
Weber music, the instruments sang the 
lyric melodies with lovely effect, and 
in the Wagnerfan music the passionate 
intensity and the fervor of the climax 
were thrilling. The round; mellow qual- 
ity of the string choirs was particular- 
= pleasing. The massive climaxes of 
the Russian Symphony were achiev 
in good atyle, and the lighter moye- 
ments, bot the Andantino and the 
Scherzo, were well done. Mr. Babrilo- 
witsch proved that an orchestra need 
not be large in order to be satisfying. 
The important thing is to get the full 
value of every voice in it and to give 
the interpretations with that distinc- 
tion whi indicates musicianship. 


A delightful event of the programme 
was the playing of Mozart’s D Minor 
Concert, with r. Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano. He possesses a fluent and won- 
derfully delicate technique, and his ren- 
dering of the lovely Romanza was a 
sheer delight. .One cannot remember 
having ever heard an orchestra and 
pianist who worked together with such 
perfect harmony of purpose. The rea- 
son is obvious, of course. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch is a poet on the keys, and he is 
a@ poetic conductor. The other men 
understand his mind and his musical 
tempernmnses, and the accompaniment 
of the concerto is adjusted accordingly. 
The strings sang back to the piano at 
all times with the right mood and _ the 
right quality of feeling. The entire 
concerto was done with exquisite 
finesse, as Mozart ought always to be, 
but so seldom is, Mr. Gabrilowitseh 
likes to be sure that his lighter tints 
are perfect, whether he is interpreting 
& composition on his piano or on his 
orchestra. 





DETROIT ORCHESTRA. 


Visiting Organization Wins Brilliant 
Triumph on First Hearing. 


It was a complete conquest that 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


made of a highly critical audience 
last night at Massey Hall on the oc- 





casion of their initial appearance in 
this city. The organization being of 
comparatively recent formation, the 
public expectation of their standing 
had not been vory great, and the 
super-excellence of their perform- 
ance of’an exacting program in all 
thé transcendent merits of technique 
and tonal qualities was a surprising 
revelation. One may summarize by 
saying that every.section of the or- 
chestra was of splendid material, 
and that it would be difficult to dis- 
criminate in praise of either strings 
or wind. The opening number, 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon, 

created wild enthusiasm, the con- 
ductor, Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, be- 
ing recalled five times in response 
to the repeated salvos of applause. 
The beautiful opening movement 
was a dream of lovely tone quality, 
of soft shading, the solo of the 
magic. horn being a delight in the 
charm of its song. 

The second part of the overture 
up to the finale was a triumph of 
brilliant work, alternating with the 
refinement of the utterance of the 
sweet theme borrowed from the sec- 
ond act of the opera itself. » The 
other numbers for the orchestra 
were the Prelude and “Love Death,’ 
from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” 
and the fourth symphony of Tschkai- 
kovski. Both of these selections 
have keen heard in concert in To- 
ronto on previous occasions, but it 
is safe to say that they have never 
been interpreted to better advan- 
tage. The second and third move- 
ments of the symphony were the 
most acclaimed, the second on ac- 
count of its sweet, graceful melody, 
and the third on account of its 
peculiar persistent pizzicato for the 
strings, bowed notes being avoided 
altogether, the only contrast com- 
ing from the wind. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, having proved 
himself to be as accomplished inter- 
preter as conductor, demonstrated 
that he was also a most accomplish- 
ed solo pianist. He played the 
Mozart Concerto in D minor, a work 
of charming simplicity in its sub- 
ject matter, and of brilliant embel- 
lishment in its working out. While 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch revealed ample 
technique and brilliancy and power 
when called upon, it was the ex- 
quisite delicacy of this work in tone, 
grace and finesse that, @bove all, 
captivated his audience. The con- 
cert was ome of the great artistic 
successes of the ‘season, and it was 
a pity that many more hundreds of 
people were not present to enjoy 
50 rare a treat. : 





DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
ENTHUSES AUDIENCE 


Are Compelled ‘to Respond 
to Encores Six 
Times. 








Ossip Gabrilowitseh and his fine ore 
ganization, the Detroit Synypho.:y Or- 
chestra, gave @a@ program at Massey Hall 
last night that drew forth more enthusi- 
asm irom the audience than is usuully 
accorded by a ‘lorunto gathering, the 
conductor having to respond nw tewer 
than six times to the insistent applause 
that followed the Concerto in D Minor 
for pianc and, orvhestra, in which he 
was piano soloist, and in which he was 
assisted most‘ effectively by the orches- 
tit : 

Both as conductor and pliyer,§ the 
noted Gabriiowitsch impress2s vy the 
scholarly methods of his interpretations, 
those listening having the assurance 
that every note is doing its part just as 
its originator intended, and that nov- 
thing should be addéd to or taken away 
from exactly’ what the conductor offers, 
tie. general effect being a pregentatiun 
refined end satisfying, rising at times 
te Stirring passages made thrilling by 
the inspiration of the leader, 

Produced Wonderful Effects. 

Webher’s delightful Overture to “Ober- 
on’’ was the opening number, in which 
the cull of the horn of the elf king is 
answered by other fairy notes. on flutes 
and ckrions, to which tne strings are 
added with wanderful effects, the audi- 
ence in the meantime easily picturing 
the march of fairy figures which be- 
ceme lost in great clashing chords, and 
on to the brilliant conclusion. In the 
Mozart number the solo work of the 
pianist was the outstanding attraction, 
comparison rising in-.the mind of the 
observer between the player and Pade- 
rewski—both seeming to have a good 
deal of similarity. To some of the 
audience the Wagner number, Prelude 
and ‘‘Love-Death”: from “Tristan and 
Isolde,”” was the favorite composition, 
the tragedy of tue story being ysraphi- 
cally brought out in the splendid con- 
trusts and broad sweeps of the often- 
times wailing instruments. The Tschaj- 
kowsky Symphony No. 4, in F Minor, 
Op. J6, was the drama of a lifetime 
portrayed in the colorful music of Ruis- 
sia, to which the orchestra did full jus- 
tice. 
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MUSICAL FAVORITES 
GLADDEN DETROIT 


Kreisler, Stock Orchestra and 
Local Symphony Help Fill 
Busy Fortnight 


DETROIT, April 16.—The past fortnight 
has brought forth numerous musical 
events of merit, beginning with the 
Easter “Pop” concert given by the De- 
troit Symphony, under the leadership of 
Victor Kolar. The soloists were Jeanne 
Durelle, a soprano new to Detroit, and 
Julius Sturm, a popular ’cellist of the 
orchestra. Miss Durelle proved to be 


one of the most attractive singers yet 
heard on the Sunday programs, possess- 
ing a voice of considerable strength and 
range and of an ingratiating quality, 
the latter being marred only by indif- 
ferent enunciation. Her numbers were 
Czerwonky’s “Oh, Think of Me,” “East- 
ern Romance” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
J. H. Rogers’s “The Time for Making 
Songs Has Come,” after which she was 
recalled several times. Mr. Sturm con- 
tributed the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A 
Minor and won many rounds of cordial 
applause. 

Mr. Kolar and his men offered Delibes’s 
popular ballet, “Coppelia,” and the Boro- 
din sketch, “On the Steppes of Central 
Asia,” the latter gaining popularity 
with each successive hearing. The. pro- 
gram closed with a “Rhapsodie Char- 
acteristique” by Cornelissen, which had 
its first Detroit audience on that after- 
noon. Mr. Kolar gave to it a spirited 
reading and shared honors with the 
composer, who was brought before the 
footlights. 

As a farewell to its local admirers, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented a program at Orchestra Hall on 
April 7, that was a marvel of technical 
proficiency and fine musicianship. Mr. 
Stock has offered many programs here 
that have made a stronger popular ap- 
peal but none that displayed more 
vividly the remarkable finesse of which 
that organization is capable. The event 
would have been well worth while even 
had it ended at the close of the first 
number, the G Major Concerto of Bach. 
The strings of the Chicago band are 
almost flawless, and the Adagio move- 
ment left none of their beauties unre- 
vealed. This was perhaps the pinnacle 
of the evening, though the Brahms 
Symphony in F Major, which followed, 
was superbly played. Katherine Good- 
son performed the Liapounow Concerto 
No. 2, winning several recalls to the 
stage. Miss Goodson has always been a 
favorite here and her return after a 
long absence was the cause of much re- 
joicing. This memorable occasion closed 
with the “Rienzi” Overture, played in 
a manner that caused deep regret that 
the next Detroit appearance of the Chi- 
cago orchestra should be in the dim and 
far-off future. 

When Fritz Kreisler packed the Mam- 
moth Arena Gardens Auditorium last 
fall, he expressed an earnest desire to 
give a recital in Orchestra Hall, upon 
its completion. On Friday evening, 
April 9, Mr. Kreisler’s desire was grati- 
fied and he not only filled Orchestra Hall 
but sent hundreds of disappointed en- 
thusiasts away after the house was sold 
out. His program was inaugurated with 
a Bach Sonata in E Major, delivered 
with classic simplicity, yet with awe 
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OUR CANDIDATES 





H. E. KREHBIEL W. J. GUARD 





OUR PLATFORM 


1. Protective 
artists. 


tariff against foreign 


2. Abolition of child labor on the con- 
cert platform. 

3. Eight-hour day for musical crit- 
ics. 

4. Eight-hour day for press agents. 

5. Old age pensions for critics and 
press agents. 

6. Repeal of prohibition. 


7. Folk songs for the home folks 


(good campaign slogan). 








Spring Festival 
CONUNDRUM 


Q. What favorite luncheon dish is 
named after a great soprano? 


A. Chicken Patti. 
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Musical Almanack 


for MAY, which hath XXXI Days : 
Compiled by F. C. Schang : 

1 Sa Spaniards lose double-header at Manila Bay, E 
1808. . : 

2 Su Adiaphonon invented by Schuster, 1820; Watch out for = 
Aeolodicon invented by Hoffman, 1825; **cold - shower” 5 

oe * = 

Aeopantalon constructed by Dlugosz, 1830. and “walk-be- 5 

3 M_ Sacred Concert in London celebrating the al z 
return of Grenville Vernon, critic, 1920. fore-break fast = 

4 Tu  Bartolommeo Cristofori born, 1655. (Bet you prevaricators. : 
didn’t know that.) 2 


wn 


indorsing overalls, 1920. 


6 Th Celebrated prima donna sails for Paris to replenish wardrobe, 1920. 
7 F Johannes Brahms born, 1833. 
Symphony, Vienna, 1824. 
8 Sa Caruso opens Havana Opera Season, 1920. 
9 Su 
America, 1920. 
10 M_ Claude de Lisle, composer of “La Marseillaise,” born, 1760. 
1r Tu 
12 W_ Jules Massenet, responsible for “Meditation,” born, 1842. 
13 Th Sir Arthur Sullivan, of well known 
14 F 
15 Sa Claudio Monteverdi born, 1567. 
16 Su _ Strike of donkey drivers prevents 
politan Opera House, 1922. 
17 M 
rhyme, B. C. 3000. 
18 Tu Carl Goldmark born, 1830. 
19 W_ Nellie Melba, friend and admirer of Geraldine Farrar, born, 186s. 
20 Th Jean Henri Ravina (founder of Ravinia Park, Chicago) born, 1818. 
as Ff 
a3 Sa 
opera, born, 1813. : 
23 Su 
Operas. Batteries: Caruso and Farrar; 
mission, $7.70. Advt.) 
24 M_ Guido D’Arezzo invents F and C clefs, 
1024. 
25 Tu Début of “Pinafore,” Strand Theater, 
London, 1878. Mischa Levitski born, 1808. 
26 W Mary Garden invents perfume of that 
name, IQI4. 
27 Th Jacques F. E. Halevy born, 1799. 
28 F Leopold Auer, teacher of 647,893 violin 
geniuses, mostly Russian, born, 1845. 
29 Sa_ Ike Albeniz, the Prokofieff of Spaniards, 
born, 1861. 
30 Su DECORATION DAY. 
31 M Walt Whitman born, 1819. Johnstown 





W_ Celebrated prima donna gives out interview 


First performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 


Only remaining musician in Europe departs for golden-paved streets of 


Don Juan writes a concerto to be played on an accordion-pleated skirt. 


Schola Cantorum gives first program of rare Icelandic Jazz Hymns, 1930. 
Michael Balfe born, 1808. 
Popular song writer first discovers that “love & dove,” “moon & spoon” 


Giovanni Sgambati born, 1843. 


N. Rimsky-Korsakoff born, 1844. Gloria Caruso gets her first tooth, 1920. 
Richard Wagner, famous German propagandist and inventor of 6-hour 


(BASEBALL Today, Polo Grounds, Metropolitan Operas vs. Chicago 
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firm, Gilbert & Sullivan, born, 1842. 


performance of “Pagliacci” at Metro- 


Galli-Curci and Ruffo. Ad- 
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At the Metrupvutan Neat 
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flood, 188o. Season: Farrar and Marti- 
nelli Singing “Carmen” in 
*What in the world are these things?—Editor Overalls. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Ah, dear sir, these are famous jazz instruments 
Gloria Caruso’s First Tooth of another day !—Editor MusicaL ALMANACK. 
TCU ITI 











inspiring brilliance of technique. The 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor fol- 
lowed and seemed almost a novelty un- 
der the spell of this master. A group 
of shorter numbers closed the evening, 
the two outstanding ones, in point of 
popularity, being the “Hindoo Chant” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” and 
Kreisler’s “Rondino,” on a theme by 
Beethoven, both of which were repeated. 
Dozens of times was Kreisler recalled 
to the stage, only being allowed to retire 


after adding a group of phonograph 
favorites. Carl Lamson supported Mr. 
Kreisler at the piano, ably yet never 
obtrusively. 


On Sunday evening, April 11, Thomas 
Whitney Surette gave an informal talk 
at the Arts and Crafts Playhouse, the 
evening closing with a community 
“sing.” On the day previous, Mr. Su- 
rette delivered a lecture before a group 
of teachers of the Institute of Art, and 
in the morning conducted a class of 




















| John Doane, Esq., 





Dear Mr. Doane: 


masterly comprehension. 


CR/AS. 
JOHN DOANE 








Studio: 25 East 35th St., New York 


25 East 35th Street, New York City. 


Concert Accompanist——Coaching in Repertoire 
Tel. Murray Hill 5609 


MME. RIDER-KELSEY to JOHN DOANE 


28th January, 1920. 


I want to thank you most heartily for the splendid way 
in which you played the accompaniments at my recital yester- 
day afternoon—particularly the Handel songs. 
another accompanist who could have played them with the same 


I do not know 


I predict for you a brilliant future here in New York 
and wish you the success that your superb talent deserves. 
I could not wish you more or better. 

Very sincerely yours, 

CORINNE RIDER. 
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children. ‘These events were all spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society. 

On Monday afternoon, April 5, the 
Chamber Music Society held a meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, the program being 
provided by Mrs. Frederic L. Abel, 
violinist, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, pianist, 
Eva Doty Worcester, contralto, Janet 
Ives, violinist, De Motte Gilba, violist 
and Frederic L. Abel, ’cellist. 

On Monday afternoon, April 12, the 
Chamber Music Society held the closing 
meeting of its season at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, a program being given «| the follow- 
ing members: the MacDowell Trio, Mrs. 
Gladys Buloff Hyde, Janet Ives, Fred- 
erick L. Abel, the Abel Junior Quartet, 
Aaron Farbman, Harry Shapiro, Joe 
Cohen, Frederick Abel, Meyer Shapiro, 
violinist; Anna Kowalski, vocalist; Sylvia 
Simmons, accompanist. 

Another innovation soon to be intro- 
duced in this city is a twelve weeks’ 
series of nightly “Pop” concerts to be 
held in Arena Gardens. The programs 
will be given by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Victor 
Kolar. and will begin on Monday even- 


ing, May 3. a. MeD 





Ashley Ropps to Sing Before Brooklyn 
Musical Circle 


Ashley Ropps has been engaged to give 
a recital before the Tuesday Musical 
Circle of Brooklyn on the evening of 
May 1. His program is to include songs 
of all schools, among them American 
songs by H. T. Burleigh, Arthur Foote, 
Harriet Ware and Kramer. Mr. Ropps 
will be assisted by Irwin Hassell, pianist. 
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FULL-BLOODED PENOBSCOT INDIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 





SCORES A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


At Her Début, New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, April 7, 1920 


“A very successful recital.”—New York Globe 


**Makes songs ring with drama.”—New York Evening Sun 


*“‘Bombarded for encores.”-—New York World 


“Distinguished and charming.”—New York Sun-Herald 


PRINCESS WATAHWASO SINGS 


Penobscot Descendant Displays a 
Lovely Voice in Indian Airs 


A new singer of an ancient race appeared 
for the first time in recital yesterday at Aeo- 
lian Hall, where an audience of musical New 
Yorkers gave her a welcome of more than 
usual cordiality. Watahwaso was the young 
woman’s name, a descendant of chiefs of the 
Penobscot Indians of Maine, a leading tribe 
of the old Abenaki Confederacy, of the stock 
of the Algonquins. The vo-.ce of aboriginal 
America, as represented in this youthful ar- 
tist, is remarkable; a voice of singularly lovely 
natural quality, of rare resonance, and of suf- 
ficient cultivation to justify the essay of one 
opera air, the “Voce di Donna,” from Pon- 
chielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda.” 

It was in Indian airs adapted by Cadman, 
Lieurance and Troyer that the interplay of 
Watahwaso’s native and acquired gifts pro- 
duced a degree of charm not often heard in 
primitive music. Clad in rawhide, she told the 
stories of the origin of these songs, illustrated 
their ceremonial character, and even in a few 
over-sophisticated versions, like the ‘‘Chippewa 
Moaning Son,” carried her audience with her 
in outspoken delight if not always conviction 


as to authentic Indian traits in lilt and ca- 
dence. There were examples from the Oneidas, 
Sioux, Crow and Zuni tribes, to which the 


house asked encores. ; 
—New York Times, April 8, 1920. 


A PENOBSCOT PRINCESS 


Watahwaso, a princess, so they say, of the 
Penobscot Indians, gave her first New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternocn. 
When clad in the pink of fashion which ac- 
companied her first and classic group, she 
looked more an East Indian than an American; 
but there was no mistaking her picturesqueness 
when she donned the white skins of her 
fathers to sing, later on, some series arranged 
from her native lore. In whatever dress, or 
singing whatever songs, she was handsome and 
clever and agreeably vocal. 

For Watahwaso has a voice of truly remark- 
able richness and quality, warmly colored and 
roundly used from D to D. Bemberg’s “Shant 
Hindu” was a heroic attempt for her; but ere 
that she had shown charming style in an aria 
from “Gioconda”’ and the familiar one from 
“Shanewis.” The Indian examples which came 
later relied as much upon her histrionic as 
vocal ability; they were interesting, to be sure, 
but were scarcely as artfully sung, and were, 
for their own part, on a scale vitiated by the 
“little white brother’s’? musical commonplaces. 
She could make them ring with drama, though. 

—New York Evening Sun, April 8, 1920. 


“PRINCESS” WATAHWASO 
HEARD IN SONG RECITAL 


Member of Penobscot Tribe Sings 
White Men’s Music and Indian 
Legends 


“Princess” Watahwaso, of the Penobscot 
tribe of Indians, gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 

The Indian woman appeared first in con- 
ventional evening dress,’ then in the costume 
of her people, in which, she assured her au- 
dience, she felt vastly more comfortable. She 
first sang songs based on Indian themes em- 
broidered by Messrs. Cadman and Lieurance, 
who supplied the harmonic scheme undreamed 
of in the original. Then came Coquard’s 
“Hailuli’? ad Bemberg’s “Chant Indou,” sung 
in French, followed by the aria ‘‘Voce di 
Donna” from Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda.” 
These three numbers were no doubt included 
to display Watahwaso’s prowess as a singer of 
white men’s music, but her mezzo-soprano 
voice, soft and sweet in the upper and middle 
tones, gutteral in the lower, notes, was far 
more effectively displayed in the Indian songs. 


Management: 


The last half of the program was the more in- 
teresting, for the legendary significance of the 
songs was explained by the singer, who also 
performed blanket and ceremonial dances. 
—New York Tribune, April 8, 1920. 


In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, Prin- 
cess Watahwaso, an Indian mezzo-soprano of 
the Penobscot tribe, gave a novel.and inter- 
esting recital. Although her commendable 
singing was not confined to the Indian pieces 
on the programme, they were the feature of 
the afternoon. The princess sang them in 
costume, telling first the story of each. The 
audience insisted on “‘encores.”” Altogether it 
was a very successful recital.—Pitts Sanborn, 

New York Globe, April 8, 1920. 





PRINCESS IN SONG RECITAL 


“Something different’? in the concert line 
was offered in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon by Princess Watahwaso, who gave a re- 


WILLIAM THORNER 





“Deébut a success.”—New York Evening World 


Photo by Mary Dale Clark 


cital of Indian songs in appropriate costume. 
The young woman is first gifted with a pretty 
singing voice, and her first selection of classic 
songs was done with considerable skill. Her 
speaking voice and stage presence are also at- 
tractive. So that preliminary explanations of 
her native songs and the interpretations, which 
involved picturesque cries, whoops and danc- 
ing, fascinated the audience. The singer was 
literally bombarded for encores at the close of 
the regular programme. 


—New York World, April 8, 1920. 





INDIAN SOPRANO PLEASES 


Princess Watahwaso of Penobscot 
Tribe Gives First Recital Here 


Princess Watahwaso, an Indian mezzo-so- 
prano of the Penobscot tribe, gave her first 
song recital here, with Francis Moore at the 
piano, yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 

In songs by Cadman and his “Robin Wom. 


an” air from ‘“Shanewis,” ‘Coquard’s “Hai 
lulu,” and other selections, including an air 
from Ponchielli’s ‘‘Gioconda,” Princess ‘Wa- 





tahwaso disclosed a voice of beautiful quality 
in its lower range. She enunciated distinctly 
in whatever language she used, and there were 
variety of effect and much intelligence in her 
interpretative method. The last half of her 
programme contained Indian songs by Lieu- 
rance and Cadman and traditional songs of the 
Zuni Indians arranged by Troyer. These the 
singer gave in costume, having first told their 
stories. Princess Watahwaso has a_ stage 
presence both distinguished and charming, and 
as a whole her recital scemed to achieve a 
success. Her audience was large. 

—New York Sun and Herald, April 8, 1920. 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS 


Out of the beaten path of recital givers was 
the programme presented yesterday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall by Princess Watahwaso, an 


Indian singer. While she was heard in several 
formal concert numbers, an aria from ‘La 
Gioconda”” and songs by Bemberg and Co- 


quard, she was at her best in songs and tran- 
scriptions of music of the Indians. Her voice 
is very pleasing, judged from the regular con- 
cert standards. In her primitive numbers 
there was a suggestion of Indian temperament, 
but in all there was charm. She has personal- 
ity and dramatic ability. 

Among her most attractive offerings were 
“The Sacrifice,” an Oneida prayer, and “In 
Mirrored Waters.’”’ a Sioux canoe song, both 
by Lieurance, which were sung in native cos- 
tume. Some traditional songs of the Zuni In- 
dians were sung and several numbers by Cad- 
man, including the “Robin Women” from his 
opera “Shanewis.”’ 

—Evening Telegram, April 8, 1920. 


Princess Watahwaso, Indian mezzo-soprano, 
so the programme read, gave a recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall yesterday afternoon. She disclosed 
a voice of luscious quality, held well under 
control, and interpretative gifts of no small 
significance. Her delivery of the aria ‘Voce 
di Donna” from “Gioconda”’ was highly worthy. 
The Indian songs by Lieurance, Troyer and 
Cadman, which she sang and danced in cos- 
tume, prefaced with explanatory remarks, were 
captivating. At the end there was a rush of 
enthusiasts to the foot of the stage incon- 
tinently demanding more, and still more. Her 
début was a success. 

—New York Evening World, April 8, 1920. 


INDIAN PRINCESS IN 
REMARKABLE RECITAL 


Watahwaso, a Pure-Blooded Penob- 
scot Singer, Scores Great Success 


The song recital of Princess Watahwaso. 
Indian mezzo-soprano, at Aeolian Hall proved 
to be a musical surprise as well as a marked 
artistic success. The singer, a handsome young 
woman of the Penobscot tribe, began by in- 
stantly convincing her audience of the rich 
quality, tonal purity and high cultivation of an 
unusually beautiful voice. She sang Cadman’s 
“Doeskin Blanket” a trifle nervously at the be- 
ginning, but in the Lieurance number, and 
notably in “Voce di Donna” from ‘‘Gioconda,” 
she unleashed a glory of vocal achievements 
that swept her audience with enthusiasm. 

Discarding the lovely modern dress in which 
she appeared in the first part of her pro- 
gramme. Princess Watahwaso came on for the 
second half attired in the tribal garments of 
her people, comelier than ever now, and sing- 
ing Lieurance’s’ group of four Indian songs 
with the most perfect vocal effect and a gift 
In personation and gesture seldom equaled on 
the recital stage. In the additional songs of 
the Zuni Indians, as arranged by Troyer, Wa- 
tahwaso achieved a combined triumph of really 
great singing and dramatic interpretation, and 
the enthusiasm of her fine audience signalized 
the success of her recital. 

—New York Morning Telegraph, 
April 10, 1920. 


209 West 79th Street, New York 
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Schmitt Abandons Traditions in 
New Work Presented in Paris 





“Sonate Libre” for Violin and Piano, Presented by Society, a Vehement Work, Impelling Ad- 
miration—“Sauteriot” Presented for First Time in Paris, at Magnificent Performance 
in the Opéra Comique—Schola Cantorum Concert—New Works of Hahn, de Falla and 


Cassado Presented 


Paris, Apr. 8, 1920. 


HE last concert of the Society of In- 

dependent Music brought out a new 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Florent 
Schmitt. ‘It was the most important 
event of the week. His sonata which 
he calls Sonata Libre, in two parts, of 
which Helene Leon and Lucien Bellanger 


were the remarkable interpreters, offers 
all the qualities of vigor, of passion and 
abundance, which are characteristic of 
the vehement and powerful talent of Mr. 
Schmitt. Certainly this work is not con- 
ceived in the traditional sonata form and 
presents none of those regular exposi- 
tions, none of those restatements, or those 
processes of development by which one 
ordinarily recognizes the form of the 
sonata. 

What is striking about this work is the 
fact that it is beautiful, that it is ardent 
and that in spite of the evident influence 
of I. Stravinsky, decided individuality 
pervades the work. This quality is some- 
times too vehement but still so enthus- 
iastic and so lyrical that it compels ad- 
miration. Gabriel Pierné gave us the 
first hearing of “Chants du Harem” by 
Max d’Ollone, one of our most delicate 
musicians. His new work, bathed in 
melancholy, and devoid of all force, is 
especially worth while for its extreme 
musical charm, its distinguished instru- 
mentation and the sentiment of its ac- 
cent. 

Gabriel Pierné also presented a 
work of Mozart unknown in Paris. It is 
a Concerto for oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 
horn, in which Messrs. Guadard, Pich- 
ard, Entraigue and Dherin, showed them- 











_principal 


selves once more admirable virtuosi of 
wind instruments. 


Lazzari Opera Performed 


The first performance of the “Sau- 
teriot” was eagerly awaited by the musi- 
cal public. The “Lepreuse,” already 
known, had left a deep impression. It is 
assuredly one of the most remarkable 
works of contemporary French composi- 
tion, as much by its poetic qualities as by 
its musical virtues and facture. It is, 
together with “Fervaal” and “]’Etranger” 
by Vincent d’Indy, “Pelléas” by Claude 
Debussy, “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” by 
Paul Dukas and “Penelope” by Gabriel 
Fauré, one of the flowers in the lyrical 
crown of France. The “Sauteriot” like- 
wise raised great expectations, which 
were not deceived, and the success of 
Sylvio Lazzari was cousiderable. I shall 
not conceal that my preferences are for 
“La Lepreuse” and that I preserve for 
this masterpiece so delicately pathetic, 
an affection which the years do not di- 
minish. The vaster, deeper and more 
lyrical subject better suits the tempera- 
ment of the musician than the rather thin 
tale which serves as the dramatic frame 
work of the “Sauteriot;” but though ap- 
plied to different things, the musical sap 
remains the same in generosity and in 
the skill with which it has been used in 
this work. 

The Opéra Comique gave the “Sau- 
teriot” in a remarkable manner from the 
vocal point. I have rarely seen an en- 
semble comparable to that of the two 
female interpreters, Yvonne 
Brothier and Alice Raveau. The latter 
stands no longer in need of praise. Since 
the time when Miss Delna disclosed her- 








self to the Paris public in the “Troyens,” 
we have not known any contralto who 
could equal Miss Raveau. The Opera 
Comique is shortly to revive “Orphée” 
for her and it is probable that since the 
heroic voice of Pauline Viardot, we shall 
not have felt an emotion to compare to it. 

By the side of this remarkable Trine, 
Yvonne Brothier showed herself in the 
character of Orti as one of our most ex- 
pressive sopranos. Mr. Lapelletrie as 
Indrick, Mr. Azema as the Priest, Mr. 
Audoin as the Doctor, Mr. Lafont as 
Mikkel showed the excellence of their 
talents and as usual at the Opéra Co- 


mique, the ensemble was remarkable. The 
performance, moreover, was on a per- 
fect scenic balance. The musical inter- 
pretation, conducted by Alphonse Cath- 
erine, was worthy of the performers. 

At the Schola Cantorum, Vincent 
d’Indy gave a very fine performance. of 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor. The interpre- 
tation was sober, respectful, without vain 
flourish but otherwise animated by a fer- 
vor in which the very spirit of Bach was 
revived. 

At the Odeon, Reynaldo Hahn illus- 
trated in an extremely fine score, which 
is very delicate and ingenious, Alfred 
de Musset’s beautiful drama “Andre del 
Sarto.” His music is distinguished and 
in color, appropriate to its subject. 

At the Pasdeloup concerts, Montoriol- 
Tarres played a ravishing Andalusa by 
Manuel de Falla, of whose talent I have 
already had occasion to speak. Mon- 
toriol-Tarres also played the Hispana for 
piano and orchestra by Mr. Cassado, vio- 
lent in tone, at times somewhat vulgar 
but lacking neither color nor rhythm. 

Recitals continue abundantly. Amid 
the ceaseless current, I must mention the 
names of Hubermann, Ferruccio Busoni 
and Mme. Oleniae d’Alheim. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 





MRS. BREADY PRESENTS 
LECTURE ON “BLUE BIRD” 


Wolf Opera Charmingly Interpreted in 
Recital at Home of Mrs. Norton 


On Tuesday evening, April 20, at the 
home of Mrs. Skeffington Sanxay Norton 
in East Sixty-Third Street, N. Y., Mrs. 
George Lee Bready, in the role of in- 
terpreter of Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird,” as 


set to music by Albert Wolff, charmed 
and delighted a large number of guests. 
The composer, Mr. Wolff, was guest of 
honor. 

Against the delft blue velvet curtains, 
gowned in the familiar blue, Mrs. Bready 
stood forth impressively,:a picture to de- 
light the eye; and when she-spoke, with 
voice to charm the ear! Mrs. Bready is 
undoubtedly the medium for firing with 
desire those who have not read Maeter- 
linck’s play—to read it; those who have 
not heard the Wolff Opera—to hear it; 


and to those who have both read and 
heard the play and opera she gives a 
more perfect understanding! 

Prefacing her recital with some re- 
marks on the inner meaning of the com- 
poser’s music, and the way in which it 
should be ‘received and judged by the 
opera-going public, Mrs. Bready gave a 
brief résumé of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s presentation of the opera, 
and mentioned the names of those in the 
cast. She then took up the story in 
opera-recital form and throughout the 
course of the evening interpreted the va- 
rious roles of the major characters of 
the opera. Part of the time she stood, 
at other times she was seated at the 
piano where she made her own orchestra 
and acted out the parts in vivid fashion. 
Mr. Wolff who sat near and turned the 
pages of the score for her congratulated 
her several times on her presentation of 
his opera. His bravas were added to the 
many which were accorded this accom- 
plished Wolff-Maeterlinck interpreter by 
the interested gathering. J. A. 8. 














THE NEW YORK RECITAL TRIUMPH 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO at Aeolian Hall, on April 9th 


NEW YORK TIMES (Richard Aldrich), April 10, 1920: 


Miss Nevada Van der Veer, well known and highly esteemed as 
an oratorio singer, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeoli- 
an Hall that was largely attended. It was the first she has given 
by herself. Miss Van der Veer’s voice is a “mezzo-contralto”’ of 
volume, power and a quality at once of beauty, richness and pene- 
tration. Her remarkable breath control was to be noted yesterday 
in her delivery of long and well rounded phrases, and her diction, 
especially in English, was of praiseworthy clearness. Her singing 
was intelligent and artistic and was especially good in music in 
the field she has made more particularly her own, that of the ora- 
torio and cantata. 

The first three numbers of her program were of such music. She 
sang these with real distinction and authority. In the Bach air 
she managed the somewhat awkward phrases that occur in it with 
skill. The beauty of voice and the musical intelligence she possesses 
gave her performance a high value. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN, April 10, 1920 (Max Smith): 


MME. VAN der VEER SINGS WITH CHARM 

Nevada Van der Veer, accomplished wife of Reed Miller, gave a 
highly enjoyable song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
She was heard by a large and demonstrative audience. 

Mme. Van der Veer calls herself a mezzo-contralto, and perhaps 
that describes sufficiently well the character of her voice. It is a 
voice of exceptionally beautiful timbre, particularly rich, mellow, 
warm in the middle register; powerful enough, in spite of its lyric 
quality, to respond to the dramatic demands, and peculiarly appeal- 
ing in mezzo-voce. 

She has at her command a great variety of expression. Wéithal she 
never forgets the rules of bel canto. Her legato has the sustained 
smoothness of a cantilena played on the violin. 





THE EVENING SUN, April 10, 1920 (G. W. Gabriel): 


In the afternoon, Nevada Van der Veer, well remembered for her 
recitals in other years, made a stately appearance in Aeolian Hal! 
and gave an equally pleasing exhibition of her mezzo-contralto voice 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM, April 10, 1920 (Paul Morris): 


Mme. Van der Veer has a large and beautiful contralto voice. 
Her English diction is admirable. There were many qualities of 
voice and of style to admire in her recital and a large audience re- 
ceived her with hearty applause. 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE, April 10, 1920: 


Nevada Van der Veer gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Her voice, an opulent mezzo-contralto, is excellently 
suited to the expression of primitive emotions, love, joy, grief, 
religious exaltation. It was frank, straightforward singing, intelli- 
gently directed and warmed by emoticon. 





THE EVENING MAIL, April 10, 1920 (Katherine Lane): 


The moment the singer appeared on the stage at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon the audience settled back comfortably to genu- 
inely enjoy the programme of a real artist. There were no doubts 
or qualms. Mme. Nevada Van der Veer's rich experience in the 
field of oratorio, where she is perhaps best known in New York, and 
in the concert field, in which she is known all over the United States, 
enables her to appear with supreme dignity and assurance and give 
the listener every resource of her golden voice. 

She was genuinely at home in her first group of oratorio numbers 
where her smooth, sustained style and pure diction served her well 
“He Shall Feed His Flock” has seldom been better sung. The playful 
mood and fairy tale atmosphere of Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Song of the 
Shepherd Lehl” made it the most effective of her Russian group, 
though Schindler's “‘Eili, Ejili’’ revealed unusual dramatic power 
Mme. Van der Veer’s remarkable diction and her intelligent use of 
contrasts in stress made her two groups of English songs especially 
satisfying. The tour songs from Cadman’'s “Birds of Flame” held 
many subtle artistic effects and. the magnetic good nature of Scott's 
‘Don’t Come In, Sir, Please,” and Strickland’s ‘Lindy Lou seemed 
to give unlimited pleasure. Mme. Van der Veer has a voice of rare 
beauty which she uses with intelligence and taste. 


Mme. Van der Veer Records for the Aeolian-Vocalion 
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The Metropolitan Musical Bureau Has the Honor of Announcing the 
First American Tour of the Celebrated Polish Pianist-Composer 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 








BoE in the city of Cracow, 

Poland, Mr. Friedman  re- 
ceived his early musical education 
in this city under the well-known 
musician, Mme. Grzywinska. He 
later studied for a long term of 
years under the famous Lesche- 
tizky. 

Mr. Friedman is famous through- 
out Europe for his exquisite Chopin 
playing, and is hailed as the legiti- 
mate successor of Vladimir de Pach- 


mann. 
Mr. Friedman has composed over 


eighty-five published works, among 
which are a concerto for piano and 
orchestra which he expects to intro- 
duce to America next season, a string 
quartette, piano. soli, songs, etc. He 
has edited the complete composi- 
tions of Chopin and Liszt, and is at 
present engaged in preparing a new 
edition of the works of Bach. 
During the month of March just 
passed, Mr. Friedman has been con- 
certizing in Holland. He is now on 
a recital tour throughout Spain. 
During the summer months he will 


play in South America. In the fall 
he will return to Europe for a tour 
of the Scandinavian countries and 
will make his New York debut early 
in January, 1921. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
has already booked Mr. Friedman 
for several appearances in New 
York and his tour will take in the 
cities of Washington, Detroit, Bos- 
ton, Providence, New Haven, 
Worcester, Waterbury, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and the Middle West as far 
as Chicago. 





MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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MILWAUKEE CHORUS IN GALA CELEBRATION 





A Capella Singers Observe 
Their Quarter-Century Anni- 
versary with Splendid Concert 


MILWAUKEE, April 15.—The A Cap- 
pella Chorus celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a gala concert in the 
auditorium which was attended by near- 
ly 5,000 in which Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 


was the vehicle for a music festival. 
Since this chorus of 250 has been re- 
hearsing with the utmost diligence for 
nearly a year on this work, and this 
under the direction of a most capable 
drill master, William Boeppler of Chi- 
cago, the high class character of the 
singing was assured. 

The big orchestra and the chorus was 
welded into a vast harmonious body un- 
der the skillful. baton of Mr. Boeppler 
and the majestic choruses of the “Blijah” 
were presented with ease of delivery and 
assurance of interpretation which was 
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most satisfactory to the audience. Very 
seldom are the oratorios given in Mil- 
waukee now, the A Cappella Chorus be- 
ing the only large organization to pres- 
ent them outside of small church choirs 
which cannot give them in their entirety. 

This lack of frequent hearing of the 
oratorios has somewhat dulled the taste 
for such works. Nevertheless, the ora- 
torio elicited strong applause and evi- 
dent desire to hear more of this kind 
of music. Gov..E. L. Philipp and Presi- 
dent Theodore Dammann made speeches 
during the intermission, glorifying the 
high choral ideals of the A Cappella 
Chorus and of Conductor Boeppler. Mr. 
Boeppler was presented with a wreath. 

The quartet of soloists was for the 
most part satisfactory. Verna Lean, 
Milwaukee contralto, did some splendid 
work, especially in the solo “O Rest in 
the Lord.” Burton Thatcher sang the 
“Elijah” part with authority and fine 
declamatory effect. Arthur Kraft, the 
tenor, displayed a well-schooled voice of 
nice quality but which was scarcely 
strong enough to combat the vast open 
spaces of the auditorium. Marie Pruzan, 
the soprano, lacked in clear diction at 
times, also in familiarity with oratorio 
traditions, though excelling in good tone 
quality. 

Mme. Louise Homer gave a recital here 
under the auspices of Marion Andrews, 
to an audience of almost 5,000 persons as 
one of the offerings in the big Andrews’ 
concert and opera season course. Mme. 
Homer’s voice is as brilliant as ever, and 
her auditors were as delighted as usual 
with her fine interpretations. Dignity, 
simplicity and directness are apparently 
her sources of appeal. “Ring Out Wild 
Bells” and “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
were especially favored by the big audi- 
ence. Beethoven’s “God in Nature” and 
“The Omnipotence” as well as Handel‘s 
“Largo,” were delivered with ringing 
power. Two arias from “Mignon” were 
given in charming style. Then came a 
group of her husband’s songs which were 
delightfully intimate in character. The 
last group included the spiritual, “Oh 
Didn’t it Rain,” and finally “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice.” Florence McMil- 
lan played splendid accompaniments. 

Margaret Rice, the active manager of 
the concert series by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, has announced A aggre next year ten 
adult concerts will iven here by 
the orchestra and fy. orchestra concerts 
for children, all in the Pabst Theater. 

Another important feature of the 
series is the plan to bring the Detroit 
and Minneapolis Orchestras here also. 
Miss Rice knows well the popularity of 
the Minneapolis players here and she is 
also convinced that the Detroit orchestra 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch has reached a 
stage of musical maturity where it will 
have an undoubted appeal to the most 
critical music-lovers of Milwaukee. Ne- 
gotiations are now in progress for both 
of these orchestras. Cc. O. S. 





Seven Festivals for Merle Alcock 


Merle Alcock, the contralte, is making 
a new record in her career for festiva: 
engagements. Her managers report fes- 
tival engagements this spring as follows: 
Fitchburg, Mass., April 23; Cincinnati, 


May 8 to 8 inclusive; Keene, N. H., May 
Evanston, Ill., May 27; Bethlehem, 

, May 29, and Norfolk, Conn., June I 
pie 2. These engagements added to the 
New York Oratorio Society’s festival 
early in April, give the contralto a list 
of seven such engagements. Her re- 
pertory included the contralto parts of 


“Elijah,” “Redemption,” Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem,” Saint-Saéns’s “Deluge,” Han- 
del’s “Dettingen Te Deum,” Beethoven’s 


Ninth Symphony, “The Beatitudes,” Ber- 


lioz’s “Trojan Women,” Chadwick’s 
“Judith” and Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” 





TO ISSUE SPALDING WORKS 





New Compositions From Pen of Violin- 
ist Are To Be Published 


While this has been the busiest con- 
cert that the American violinist, Albert 
Spalding, has ever known, including ap- 
pearances in all the principal cities from 
coast to coast, he has not been too busy 
to devote much time and labor to a num- 
ber of new compositions. 

The most pretentious of these new 
works he has called “Etchings” are a 
Theme and Improvisations, each improvi- 
sation treated as a mood picture and are 
thirteen in number. They include: “Oc- 
tober,” “Books,” ‘‘Professor,” ‘“Impa- 
tience,” “Dreams,” “Cinderella,” “Games,” 
“Sunday Morning,” “Hurdy Gurdy,” 
“Desert Twilight,” “Fireflies,” ‘‘Ghosts” 
and “Happiness.” These with four new 
piano compositions, entitled “Prelude,” 
“Intermezzo,” ‘“Berceuse” and ‘“Rhap- 
sody” have have just been accepted for 
publication by the Composers Music Cor- 
poration of New York City. 

In addition Mr. Spalding has written 
four new pieces for piano and violin 
which he chooses to call, “Caprice Ga- 
votte,” “Lettre de Chopin, ” “From the 
Cotton Fields” and “Castles in Spain.” 
These are now being published by Carl 
Fisher & Bro., New York. “Castles in 
Spain” and “Lettre de Chopin” have fig- 
ured prominently on the noted violinist’s 
programs all season, while “Etchings” 
was heard for the first time at his last 
Carnegie Hall recital in New York and 
scored a tremendous hit. 





Guy Maier to Teach at Mannes School 
One Day Each Week 


Guy Maier, the Boston pianist, has 
been engaged to teach at the: David 
Mannes School, New York, for one day 
each week during the coming season. 
On account of numerous concert appear- 
ances already booked, as soloist and in 
two-piano recitals with Lee Pattison, 
Mr. Maier will not teach in Boston. He 
has also been engaged to appear with 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 





Nana Genovese Sings at Waldorf-Astoria 


Among those who took part in the 
Art Day celebration recently held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Press Club, was Mme. 
Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, formerly 
a member of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. Although she only sang one num- 
ber on this occasion, “O Mio Fernando” 
aria from Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” 
Mme. Genovese was given a warm re- 
ception by the large and distinguished 
audience present. 
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Annual Tour of 
Russian Symphony 
Is Begun in Troy 








Modest Altschuler, Conductor Russian 
Symphony Orchestra 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, opened its 
seventh annual spring tour in Troy, N. 


Y. on April 22, appearing with Emma 
Roberts as soloist in the Chromatic Con- 
cert series under the local management 
of David Cowee. North Adams, Mass.; 
Albany, N. Y.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; Al- 
toona, Pa.; Greensburg, Pa.; Massillon, 
O.; Coschocton, O.; Bowling Green, O.; 
Marion, Ind.; Piqua, O.; Indianapolis, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Bloomington, Ind.; 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Louisville, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Florence, Ala.; Decatur, Ala.; 
Macon, Ga.; Columbia, S. C.; Salisbury, 
N. C.; Bluefield, W. Va., and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., are other cities which will 
be reached on this tour. 

The Symphony will provide the orches- 
tral accompaniment at the festivals in 
the two Bowling Greens concerts, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Macon and Columbia. 
Among the soloists to appear in the va- 
rious cities will be Lenora Sparkes, 
Florence Macbeth, Emma Roberts and 
Paul Costello. 





Asks $25,000 for His Violin 


Suit for $25,000 was filed last week in 
the New York Supreme Court by the at- 
torneys for Ralph R. Owen against 
Harry J. Susskind. The complaint sets 
forth that on the date in question the 
plaintiff was the owner of a violin, re- 
puted to be a Stradivarius worth $25,- 
000; that the yA yo “was unlawfully 
in possession of it, and that he refused 
to give up possession of it, though it was 
demanded from him.” 
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"SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF 


RUDOLPH POL 


in his most recent appearances 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Academy of Music, Mar. 10, 1920 


From Record, Phila., Pa., Mar. 11,’20 


RUDOLPH POLK’S RECITAL 


Violinist Wins Audience on 
First Appearance Here 


Rudolph Polk, a violinist new to a 
Philadelphia audience, appeared at the 
Academy of Music last night and 
within the course of his program 
established himself as one of the most 
musically interesting players heard in 
many a day. Two striking points of 
his playing are his glorious tone and 
the beautiful-finish of his work. He is 
the sort of violinist one does not asso- 
ciate with technic. Doubtless he has 
the techical proficiency necessary to 
the big artist, but it is so unobstru- 
sive, so secondary to the style of his 
work that it is accepted without no- 
tice. Mr. Polk is said to have been 
a pupil of Marteau. Certainly, he 
has the fine musical training of a 
master and plays as though he loved 
his instrument, not for the facility it 
permits him to exhibit, but for what 
it allows him to say. He was recalléd 
half a dozen times after the Saint- 
Saens B minor Concerto, finally adding 
an encore. The audience was carried 
away with enthusiasm, and doubtless 
further opportunities of hearing Mr. 
Polk will be forthcoming. He had an 
excellent accompaniment and one with 
extraordinary’ rhythmic feeling in 
Emil Newman, who also had an un- 
usually fine tone. 


From Bulletin, Phila., Pa., Mar. 11,’20 
A NEW VIOLINIST 


Rudolph Polk Scores Success 
in Recital at Academy of 
Music 


Appearing for the first time in re- 
cital in Philadelphia, Rudolph Polk, a 
young American violinist, who is 
credited with European training and 
artistic success, was heard with mark- 
ed favor at the Academy of Music last 
evening. The audience deservedly 
might have been much larger, but the 
violinist came practically unknown 
here and there are so many players of 
established reputation .and_ ability 
whom people wish to hear, nowadays, 
that he might be considered fortunate 
in being greeted by even a fair-sized 
group of listeners, who denied him no 
evidence of their appreciation. 

Mr. Polk is a slender, dark-haired 
young man, of modest manner and in- 
gratiating personality, and it is at once 
apparent that he is a_ thoughtful, 
serious student of his instrument, and 
that he has exceptional talent which 
has been carefully and well developed. 


.He plays with fluent ease and good 


command, handling his bow flexibly 
and producing a clear, melodious tone 
of adequate power. 


From Press, Phila., Pa., Mar. 11,’°20 


Rudolph Polk, Violinist, 
Scores Concert Triumph 


Rudolph Polk, a young violinist who 
gives promise of developing into a first 
rate artist, gave a recital last night at 
the Academy of Music. Fortunately 
Mr. Polk was confronted with a well 
filled auditorium and as the audience 
was not sparing in applause the young 
man may justly feel that his Phila- 
delphia recital was a success, 

The program was a good one; first 
came the Tartini G Minor Sonata; then 
the B minor concerts of Saint-Saens 
and finally two groups of smaller 
pieces. In all the numbers Mr. Polk 
was thoroughly at ease, equipped with 
ample technic, a tone remarkably big, 
and a clear perception of musical in- 
tent. This young American violinist 
should not meet with many obstacles 
on the road to fame. 

Let us wholeheartedly congratulate 
the sincere Mr. Polk and add his 
name to the list of worth while Amer- 
ican violinists. 

Cc. x. B. 
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Chicago, 
By W. L. Hubbard. 


Rudolph Polk, ‘‘American Violinist,’’ gave his first 
recital in Chicago last night in Orchestra Hall. The 
young man was heard i the G minor sonata of 
Tartini and the third concerte of Saint Saens. By this 
presentment of these two contrasted compositions he 
proved his right to place among the thoroughly well 
equipped and musically capable concert violinists of 
the country. 


His technic is ample and is sure. He draws a 
clean, pure tone, which is not lacking in warmth and 
has both sympathy and beauty. His phrasing is clear, 
musicianly and tasteful. .. . 

He plays the more sustained, quiet portions of his 
numbers beautifully, spinning the long melodies of the 
Saint Saens concerto with true skill and charm, and 
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RUDOLPH POLK GIVES FINE VIOLIN RECITAL 


Jordan Hall Audience Welcomes New 
Player to Boston 


Last night, Rudolph Polk, violinist, gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall. Emil Newman was the accompanist. 
The program was as follows: Tartini, Sonata G minor; 
Saint-Saens concerto No. 3 B minor; Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Slavonic Dance, G minor; Burleigh, Perpetual Motion; 
Aulin, Swedish Dance; Gardner, From the Canebrake; 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, Ave Maria; Chaminade-Kreisler, 
Serenade Espagnol; Smetana, Bohemian Fantasy. 

Mr. Polk played his two big numbers in fine fashion. 
The simplicity of his treatment of the Tartini Sonata 
was very effective; the Saint Saens concerto was 
played in an impressive, forthright way, and in_the 
various modulations of the piece Mr. Polk showed an 
intelligent sense of phrasing, and a tone of a pleasant, 
lyrical quality—pure and colorful. ; 

His performance of Burleigh’s brilliant little ‘‘Per- 
petual Motion” won such applause that it had to be 
repeated. The same was true of the Gardner piece, 
“From the Canebrake,” a very entertaining composi- 





needs only to intensify and brighten the more brilliant 
section to make his performances of worth and power. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, 
March 17th, 1920. 


Polk Shows Talent 


At Orchestra Hall, a newcomer, Rudolph Polk, an 
American violinist, made a very favorable impression. 

There is much good to be said of this sober, sincere, 
earnest and talented young artist. What he possesses 
above all other qualities is a fine, tender, silky tone 
in the cantilena passages. 

This, and an absolute absence of mannerism or trick, 
or voluntary ‘‘showmanship’’ won him instant favor 
with the public. 





Boston, Mass., pare Hall, Mar. 


tion in an infectious rhythm. Mr. Polk played always 
with a careful consideration of his smaller effects; his 
playing of embellishments and his trilling were always 
excellent. 

This was Mr. Polk’s first appearance in Boston, and 
he made a very good impression. His playing was 
marked by simplicity and clearness. He was accordec 
a most enthusiastic reception by his audience and re- 
sponded to five encores. Boston Herald, 


March 20th, 1920. 
Rudolph Polk Makes Boston Debut 


Rudolph Polk, violinist, made his Boston début last 
evening at Jordan Hall. There was an audience of fair 
size which insisted on several extra numbers and repe- 
titions. His program began with Tartini’s G minor 
sonata and included Saint-Saéns’ familiar concerto in 
B minor and a number of lighter and shorter selec- 
tions. * * ® 

His technique is more than adequate. His interpre- 
tations show intelligent musicianship. The lyric sweep 
of Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,’ and the rhythmic swing of 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance” are equally within his 
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EXCELLENT INTERPRETATION 
He knows how to “sing’’ and besides he has neat, 
fleet fingers, plays a rapid sure trill, pure, fine har- 
monics and “runs’’ that really do “run.” 
Herman Devries, in the Chicago 


American, March 17th, 1920. 


Rudolph Polk, an American violinist, made his first 
appearance in Chicago at Orchestra Hall last night. 

The best performance was in the slow movement 
of the Saint Saens concerto. Here the personality 
of the artist spoke the most plainly, and consequently 
the interpretation became the most persuasive. 


Journal, Chicago, IIl., 
March 17th, 1920. 
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range. His performance as a whole gave considerable 
pleasure. It was above the level of the ordinary first 
recital here of unheralded perférmers, if not yet quite 
in the class with Kreisler and Heifetz. , 
Globe, Boston, Mass., 


March 20th, 1920. 


Mr. Rudolph Polk, of New York, was playing at 
Jordan Hall last night for the first time in Boston, a 
sonata by Tartini, the B minor concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, a ‘‘Perpetual Motion’’ by Cecil Burleigh, a 
Swedish Dance by Tor Aulin, Samuel Gardner’s ‘‘From 
the Canebrake,’’ Wilhelmj’s transcription of Schubert’s 
‘‘Ave Maria,’’ arrangements by Mr. Kreisler of one of 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, and of a Serenade by Cha- 
minade, and for ending Smetana’s “Bohemian Fan- 
tasy.’’ 

As his performance of these pieces revealed him, Mr. 
Polk is a serious young man, evidently musical and in 
many ways an able and interesting performer. The 
vigor and incisiveness of his playing commend 
him. * sg Boston Evening Transcript, 


March 20th, 1920. 


New York, Carnegie Hall, Mar. 23, 1920 


Rudolph Polk’s second violin recital of the current 
season was given at Carnegie Hall last evening, the 
young and aspiring New York violinist offering a pro- 
gram including Tartini’s G minor sonata and Saint- 
Saéns’ B minor concerto. Mr. Polk at last night’s 
recital fully sustained the excellent impression created 
at his previous appearance of last October. ; 

Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
March 24th, 1920. 


Rudolph Polk, who gave a recital earlier in the 
season, was heard again last night at Carnegie Hall. 


A large audience heard him, for he is a player of tal- 
ent. His tone is of good quality, and he has developed 
a very serviceable technique. 

N. Y. Evening Telegram, 


March 24th, 1920. 


The American violinist’s style is scholarly without 
being arid. His tone is peculiarly pleasing, and he 
uses it with a technique that is safe and sane. 

N. Y. Evening Mail, 
March 24th, 1920. 


He played Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto with a 
gallant freedom of reading and delivery, an unerring 
sense of tone and rhythm and a boyish joy in light and 
shade that proved contagious and wholly won the 


admiration of his hearers. 


N. Y. Telegraph, 
March 24th, 1920. 
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VISITING ENSEMBLES 
DIVERT TERRE HAUTE 


San Carlo Artists Give Two 
Fine Performances—Barreére 
and Bolm Forces Appear 


TERRE HAUvTE, IND., April 15.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, Gaetano 
Merola, conducting, appeared at the 
Grand Opera House, April 13, in two per- 
formances. “Carmen” was given in the 
afternoon and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Il Pagliacci” in the evening. Stella 





DeMette, a Saint Louis girl, with a beau-- 


tiful voice, made a satisfactory Carmen, 
Romeo Boscacio as Don Jose; Vincente 
Ballester as Escamillo and Queena Mario 
as Micaela, gave excellent support. The 
evening bill was especially enjoyable. 
The cast for Cavalleria follows: San- 
iuzza, Bula Ray Shull, another promis- 
ing young American girl; Lola, Ada 
Paggi; Lucia, Alice Homer; Turiddu, 
Giuseppe Agostino; Alfio, Paolo Galazzi. 
For “Pagliacci,” the cast was as follows: 
Nedda, Rosina Zotti; Canio, Manuel 
Salazar; Tonio, Mario Valle. Without 
doubt, the San Carlo Company gives the 
most satisfactory performances of grand 
opera at popular prices ever heard here. 
The chorus of fresh voices is well bal- 
anced and well drilled, the orchestra 
gives good support, the scenic setting is 
far above that of the average road com- 
pany and the principals, some of them 
with exceptionally good voices, do some 
fine singing. Moreover, there are fewer 
histrionic crudities than expected with 
young artists. 

“Carmen” drew a fair audience while 
the evening performance had a capacity 
house. Several hundred Italians from 
the small mining towns near by, occupy- 
ing the highest priced seats, gave the 
theater the aspect of a “little Italy.” 
This not only indicates the sincere love 
of music among the foreign born working 
class, but also their present prosperous 
condition. 

The most brilliant audience seen in 
Terre Haute for nine years filled the 
Grand Opera House on the evening of 
April 17, when the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony and the Bolm Ballet Intime ap- 
peared in conjunction. The Barrere 
forces displayed their exquisitely refined 
art in suites by Gretry, Perilhou and 
Pierné—the latter being’ especially 
charming—in addition to their beautiful 
accompaniments for the dancers. Mr. 
Barrere is in a class by himself as a 
flutist and delighted the audience with 
his group of solos. The flute becomes a 
new instrument in his hands. 

The ballet, which furnished the second 
part of the program, was of such super- 
lative excellence that each number should 
be mentioned in detail. Every member 
of this group of mimes is an artist. 
Adolph Bolm, the king of male dancers, 
gave superb interpretations of the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in G, a Seguidilla 
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‘‘White. Fathers’? Enjoy Dumesnil’s. Playing 








Maurice Dumesnil and the “White Fathers” Photographed in South America 











AURICE DUMESNIL, the distinguished French pianist, who is now touring 
South America, is shown in the accompanying photograph with the “White 


Fathers” after having played a recital for them in their monastery. 
Mr. Dumesnil is well known in the United States. 


never attend public performances. 


The Fathers 


He visited here for the first time in November of 1917 and made his Carnegie Hall 


début in February of 1918. 


Ensuing benefit concerts for French soldiers took place 
in 1919, following which the pianist made a South American tour. 
1920, he returned to New York, appearing in three Aeolian Hall recitals. 


In January, 
He sailed 


for his return South American tour on March 28 and will return in November to 
fulfill bookings in New York and Middle West cities. 





by Albeniz, and Maloof’s Assyrian dance. 
Other numbers of especial interest were 
the Tchaikovsky Humoresque danced by 
Margit Leeras and Alexander Ouman- 
sky; “Puss in Boots” by Tchaikovsky 
with Ruth Page and Caird Leslie mim- 
ing, and Griffes’ “White Peacock” ex- 
quisitely conceived by Margit Leeras. 

As Margit Leeras and Ruth Page have 
prominent friends in this city—Miss 
Page is an Indiana girl—the coming of 
the Bolm Ballet assumed social impor- 
tance. A large reception was given at 
the close of the performance at the beau- 
tiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ogle 
at which the soloists of the Bolm Ballet, 
George Barrere, Catharine Bamman, the 
New York manager of the company, 
Merle Armitage, associate director, and 
Mrs. Marcus Kidder, the local manager, 
were the guests of honor. 

Mrs. Kidder in this her second venture 
as an impresaria again demonstrated 
her exceptional gifts in this field in the 
overwhelming success which crowned her 
efforts. 

L. Eva Alden gave the principal ad- 
dress at the April meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher’ Association of Garfield High 
School which numbers 700 members, at 
Garfield High School, April 14. Her sub- 
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ject concerned the practical value of 
music in life and the place it should hold 
in our public school system. Miss Alden, 
although a piano teacher, has been much 
interested in having music assume a 
more important roé!e in the schools. 

L. E. A. 





New York Chamber Music Society Ap- 
pears in Mexico, Mo. 


Mexico, Mo., April 19.—One of the 
best concerts heard here this winter was 
that given recently by the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
director, at Hardin Auditorium. The 
beautiful combinations of strings and 
wood-winds were enjoyed in a well varied 
program and many encores were de- 
manded. Elizabeth Coots of Hardin Con- 
servatory of Music gave an admirable 
piano recital April 8. She was ably as- 
sisted by Pauline Van Ness, soprano. A 
recital by advanced piano and vocal stu- 
dents of the Conservatory was given 
April 14, the following showing especial 
talent: Myrna Wright, Margaret Spears, 
Mabel Clarke, Viola Nipp, Gladys Black- 
burn, Sims Rixey and Helen Hart, who 
was unusually effective in the Mendels- 
sohn G Minor Concerto. 
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THE MANCHESTER UNION: 


encores after her group of songs. 


of some simple songs.” 
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Re-engaged for the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 
Season 1920-21 


MISS ARDEN SCORED with Metro- 
politan Opera Artists’ Quartet: Rappold, 
Kingston and Chalmers at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, on April 6th. 


“The contralto, Miss Cecil Arden, was received at once to 
= the hearts of her audience, who expressed their appreciation 
= so sincerely and persistently that she returned three times for 
This group was delightfully 
= chosen to bring out her rich, full-toned voice and yet consisted 


THE MANCHESTER TELEGRAPH: 

‘“‘Miss Arden has an ingratiating manner and a mellow, rich- 
toned contralto voice. That the audience enjoyed her singing 
is evidenced by the fact that it took three encores to satisfy 


For Dates, address 


56 West 68th St., New York 
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PLAN SONG CONTEST 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


York Chorus Hurls Challenge 
at Non-Professional Sing- 
ers of State 

YORK, Pa., April 22.—Guised in the 
form of an invitation, a challenge to all 
non-professional male choruses in Penn- 
sylvania has been extended by the chorus 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of York. The local organization of- 
fers to meet in competitive concerts all 
those choruses desiring to enter into the 
contest. Announcement to that effect 
was made this morning by Lambert 
Greenawalt, president of the chorus. 

The challenging organization is di- 

rected by Prof. Urban H. Hershey, a man 
active in local musical circles, and con- 
sists of forty well-trained voices. It is 
the intention of the officers and board of 
managers of the chorus to have the sing- 
ers meet any group of male singers, at 
times and places to be designated, at the 
pleasure of the participating organiza- 
tions. The officers have said that they 
much prefer that all concerts be held in 
neutral cities, located as centrally as pos- 
sible. In this manner, they say, fair- 
ness in judging, as near absolute as pos- 
sible, will be brought about. 
_ It is quite likely that many of the 
invitations to Pennsylvania organizations 
extended by the local singers will be 
readily accepted and it is possible that 
the outcome of the contest started by the 
chorus here will attract state-wide in- 
terest. Even should the local group of 
singers meet with defeat in one of the 
competitive concerts, the contest would 
be by no means ended, as it is altogether 
likely that the victorious choir would 
meet with many challenges from other 
organizations. 

The management of the local chorus 
will endeavor to get in touch with other 
organizations throughout the state and 
it is possible that some sort of an asso- 
ciation will be formed and an organized 
competitive contest started. Mr. Green- 
awalt said to-day that should plans al- 
ready laid come to a successful termi- 
nation the contest will have been greatly 
instrumental in arousing interest in mu- 
sic throughout the state. 

The officers and standing committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. chorus are as follows: 
President, Lambert Greenawalt; vice- 
president, Walter Westphal; recording 
secretary, Wilbur Leathery; correspond- 
ing secretary, Frank Kissinger; treas- 
urer, William A. Stone; librarians, Lewis 
Kissinger and Harry W. Beck; director, 
Prof. Urban H. Hershey; assistant di- 
rector, Harry A. Bailey, secretary of the 
local Y. M. C. A. 

The publicity committee is composed 
of Harry A. Bailey, chairman; W. H. 
Musser and Edward G. Thomas, Harry 
A. Bailey, H. A. Musselman and Wal- 
ter R. Stout compose the publicity com- 
mittee. These committees will handle 
much of the work in arranging the con- 
test. 

At the present time there is only one 
prospect in view as a possible opponent 
for the local chcrus. It is a male chorus 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., under the direction 
of Charles Heinroth, the much-talked-of 
American organist. H. D. C. 
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THE STANDEES’ SIDE OF IT 


Those legislators who would curb theater profiteering 
by prohibiting the sale of tickets unless there are seats 
to accommodate every person admitted to any amuse- 
ment place, might well pause to consider the standees’ 
side of the question. 

If the proposed legislation, involving only the District 
of Columbia as drawn, should be broadened so as to be 
nationwide in its application, one of the first results 
would be to bar from the Metropolitan Opera House a 
large number of the real music lovers. Men and women 
do not stand four hours at a performance—perhaps all 
afternoon, too, in a line before the box office window— 
because it is “the thing” to hear opera. Excepting a 
handful of claqueurs, the throng about the rail is there 
for music’s sake. 

Many confirmed opera patrons stand, from choice. 
They long since concluded that they can hear better and 
see better, because they are able to get closer to the 
stage, and consequently enjoy opera more, from places 
about the rail than from the least expensive seats—the 
only ones they could afford. By standing, they can hear 
four operas for the outlay that would be represented by 
one, if they were to buy the higher priced seats. 

Then, too, there are musicians who are keenly inter- 
ested in observing the orchestra. By standing at the 
rail, well to the front, directly above the orchestra pit, 
they can actually see how the many colorful and beau- 
tiful effects of operatic instrumentation are achieved. 
Teachers and students interested in fine points of voice 
production can observe details of phrasing and the tonal 


inflections of the singers to advantage, from these for- 
ward places about the rail. Unquestionably there are 
standees there for this sort of study. Also, there are 
newspaper reviewers and others who have the entrée 
of the house when there are no seats available—a sit- 
uation that has been true of virtually every performance 
in the season just ended. With all seats sold for weeks 
in advance, the standee privilege has been the only thing 
that has enabled many visitors in New York, stopping 
only a day or two, to gratify what may have been a 
lifelong desire to hear Metropolitan opera. 

The standees at opera pay for the privilege of stand- 
ing, not for seats. To eliminate them would be to hit 
them far harder than the management. More than ever, 
gpera would be a thing of fashion and display, a pastime 
for the wealthy, instead of fare for the musically 
hungry. 

If some sort of anti-standee legislation simply must 
be written into the statute books, why not begin with 
the street cars, where the man who sits down and the 
man who stands up pay the same sum and where there 
are mighty few who can be described as standees from 
choice ? 

Why not consult the standees? 


TIME TO DON OVERALLS 


By the time these words reach the ultimate consumer 
a number of solicitous press agents in the musical field 
will have arrayed their clients in overalls and photogra- 
phers will have been summoned to make a permanent 
record of the episode. One cannot escape the conclusion 
that the nation-wide crusade will accomplish at least 
this, that it will provide gratuitous publicity for such 
artists, actors, lawyers and others whose success in 
life depends largely upon keeping their names in the 
public eye. 

The overall crusade, as an open protest against the 
high cost of living, should appeal singularly to musi- 
cians everywhere, for they have been victims of the 
growing craze to overcharge for all of the necessities 
and comforts of life without having shared, propor- 
tionately, in the increased incomes which present-day 
economic conditions have created for workers in virtu- 
ally every industry. 

By this time it has been pretty well established that 
the wearing of overalls will not act directly to frighten 
the clothing manufacturers into a price-cutting orgy. 
Its significance is none the less, however, as a protest. 
which may fire the imagination of the profiteers into 
a realization that they have finally reached a point 
where the long-suffering public is organizing to call a 
halt on the heartless upward trend of prices. Instead 
of following mildly, like lambs being led to the slaugh- 
ter, the people at large are taking on a new zeal of 
courage. In the parlance of the movie world, they are 
registering indignation. From Birmingham, Ala., to 
San Jose, Cal., the overall fad is sweeping the country. 

We believe our musicians generally have ample justi- 
fication to join in the crusade. 


IS THE MANAGER’S ASSOCIATION ASLEEP? 


Collective bargaining is apparently the keynote of 
the newly formed Mid-West Concert Managers, who 
came into existence as an association at the Kansas 
Music Teachers’ convention in Topeka. If the National 
Concert Managers’ Association, comprising the majority 
of New York booking agents, does not arouse from its 
slumbers some such organization as this Kansas body 
will soon make a noise like an alarm clock. 

The news from Topeka, printed in MusiIcAL AMERICA 
last week, is of sufficient importance to warrant some 
very deep thinking on the part of the New York 
managers, 


Out in Wichita members of bands and theater and 
dance orchestras have gone on record as opposed to 
“that outrageous, vulgar, depraving, nauseating noise 
known as ‘jazz.’” From which it may be surmised that 
if the trombone player and the drummer ever are given 
an opportunity to listen to what they play there is like- 
ly to be a revolution then and there. 


Just think of the responsibility of being the world’s 
greatest tenor! Impresario Bracale having arrived 
with a certified check to cover some twelve perform- 
ances at $10,000 an appearance, it is now up to Enrico 
Caruso to come through with $120,000 worth of high 
notes. 


Now that the season is over, some Metropolitan 
patrons would like to know what precautions were taken 
for some one to prompt the prompter during that first 
act of “Zaza.” ; 


When Liberty becomes License—answer, the Lusk 
Bill. 
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An All-American Trio 


A truly all-American trio is presented here. Tsianina 
Redfeather, Indian soprano, who can surely call herself 
a 100 per cent American if anyone can; Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, whose “Shanewis” and other works have 
rated him high among American composers, and Mrs. 
Claude L. Steele, who represents MUSICAL AMERICA. 
The picture was taken at Okmulgee, Okla., April 2, 
during the Cadman concert. 


Muzio.—Claudia Muzio is making a trip of record 
rapidity to Paris, sailing on the Mauretania, to sing at 
a gala performance of “Aida” on May 3. She will go 
later for her second season at Buenos Aires. 


Didur.—Adam Didur, Metropolitan basso, with his 
wife and two younger daughters, has sailed for Europe. 
They will go to Poland. Eva Didur, an older daughter, 
recently made her operatic début in Milan. 


Nielsen.—The high cost of clothing means nothing 
in Alice Nielsen’s life. The prima donna has adopted 
a costume for daily wear, of which the price is only 
$2.98, as a protest against the steadily rising cost of 
clothes. She declares she will use the cheap garments 
until the price of dressing shall come down. 


Land.—Harold Land, baritone, sang a song entitled 
“My Defender,” composed and dedicated to him by C. 
Whitney Coombs, at the fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Binghamton, N. Y., on April 
22. Will C. Macfarlane, the noted organist, presided 
at the organ. 


Rouché.—Jacques Rouché, conductor at the Paris 
Opéra, in passing through the city of Avignon recently, 
discovered some most unusual musical compositions, 
the work of a blind musician called Bourgoin. The 
works are said to be of an astonishing richness and 
beauty, and M. Rouché has declared his intention of 
shortly making these remarkable compositions known 
to the world. . 


Besanzoni.—If no man is a hero to his valet, it is 
quite as true that most women are not heroines to their 
maids. And so Gabriella Besanzoni, the Italian con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan, received a quite unusual 
tribute when her maid said recently to a newspaper 
writer: “Please tell the people how good she is. I 
know what a beautiful soul she has, and I see her always 
at close range.” 


Scotti.—‘This ancient gentleman,” observed Antonio 
Scotti of himself, most famous of Scarpias, “has re- 
newed his youth.” Is it not becoming youthful again 
to sing in two performances in one day? We ask you. 
At any rate, Mr. Scotti did it last week, when he sang 
in the afternoon at the Metropolitan special matinee 
in “Tosca,” and then gave his wonderful performance 
in “L’Oracolo” the same evening. 


Moulan.—Frank Moulan, who plays one of the fun- 
niest réles in “Ruddigore,” still being sung at the Park 
Theater, says that the reason why this amusing operetta 
originally failed, twenty-three years ago, is that it was 
twenty-three years ahead of its time. “Gilbert was a 
bit of a prophet. Think how he hit upon the income 
tax joke, the professional bridesmaid and the craze for 
communication with spirits,” says Mr. Moulan. 


Ganz.—It was at an evening party ‘made up of music- 
lovers and owners of expensive cars. One lady had 
repeatedly asked Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, what car 
he was driving in town and what. make he was driving 
in the country. For obvious reasons Mr. Ganz evaded 
the question. The lady insisted. Finally the answer 
came: “Oh, well, Madame, I have a car that fits both 
purposes, I have a—Lizziemousine.” After which black 
coffee was immediately served. 


Howell.—Dicie Howell, the young soprano, whose suc- 
cess has made for her an exceptional season, has at- 
tracted the attention of severa composers, who have 
recently dedicated a number of their songs to her. 
Among them _is Rudolf Ganz’s pupil, Daniel Wolf, 
composer-pianist, who has just had eight songs, a piano 
concerto and three shorter piano pieces accepted for 

ublication. He has dedicated to Miss Howell his 
atest composition, a setting of the Tennyson poem, 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal?” 
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Social Items 


UR society editor reports that the 
O chief of the opera claque is off for 
a stay on his Sicilian estate. His chief 
assistant left last week for a summer 
vacation on his onion plantation in Ber- 
muda; other members of the General 
Staff of the Opera Claque, the division 
commanders and officers of the line have 
retired from public life for a few months 
to indulge in Mediterranean cruises, 
Bath Beach chianti fiestas, and similar 
diversions. 

The rank and file, as always, will 
return to their posts with the Black 
Hand and Camorra societies, except the 
few who contemplate a pilgrimage to 


Palestine. 
* * - 


He Meant Manglebug, Of Course 
[Contributed by Clare Peeler] 


Behind us at the Dirk Foch Concert 
the other night, whispered the Great Mis- 
informed: 

“Europe’s crazy about him, my dear. 
This man Miinsterberg, you know, the 
Dutch conductor, he introduced him to 
Otto Kahn!” 

Can’t you just see the great psycholog- 
ist’s ghost introducing anybody to Otto 
H. Kahn? Or did he do it by the Weejee 


Board? 
* ¢ & 


Major Swan’s Tale 
[Composed and Contributed by Geo. E. Brown] 


When Albert —- gave a recital 
in Dallas, Tex., a few days ago one of 
the most interested auditors in his au- 
dience was Major J. W. Swan. It so 
happened that Major Swan, then Capt. 
Swan, was the first officer that Spald- 
ing reported to after enlisting in the Air 
Service at Mineola Long Island. Ma- 
jor Swan’s favorite story about Spald- 
ing is to relate, with evident pleasure, 
that when the violinist first reported to 
him it was just about on the eve of sail- 
ing with the A. E. F. for Europe. He 
impressed upon the new recruit the ne- 
cessity for limiting baggage to a min- 
imum. 

“Well,” said Spalding, “I don’t need 
much baggage, but I wonder if I might 
be permitted to take along with me a 
small violin case.” 

“Can you play the violin,” asked Capt. 
Swan. Spalding admitted that he could. 

“Well, that’s fine,” said the captain. 
“You could cheer us up a lot on the trip 
over if you could get by with some sim- 
ple melodies.” Spalding was rather new 
at that time to military regulations so 
he lost no time in convincing the captain 
that he was not in the army to act as an 
entertainment committee for the Y. M. 
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C. A. and that he expected to do more 
flying than playing while in the army. 
“Well, that’s all right,” said Capt. 
Swan, “you can have all the flying you 
want, but you must not feel bashful about 
giving us a nice little tune once in a 
while.” “And to think,” concluded the 
Major, “that I was talking to one of the 
world’s greatest violinists and I did not 
know that he could even play the banjo.” 











The Retort Courteous 


My Dear CANTUS: 

You did fall for it though, adjectives 
and all. More publicity. No, don’t get 
out that blue pencil. Be a sport for I 
haven’t much to say. The few adjectives 
served their purpose but say, if there 
were too many just enquire how many 
are eliminated by a certain blue pencil 
fiend from your own correspondent’s re- 
ports of the same gritty little Ameri- 
can’s work. I and others know though 
your splendid editor may not. She will 
get there though notwithstanding opposi- 
tion, adversity and us. And just as sure 
we'll then be with the bricklayer you 
mentioned in the same issue. 

THE ADJECTIVE J UGGLING NOVICE. 
* 


[From the Boston Transcript] ~- 

Mr. Bodanzky’s band, hitherto known 

as the New Symphony Orchestra, will 

henceforth call itself the National Sym- 

phony Orchestra—possibly because it 
plays only in New York. 
* * * 

ts we could overhaul the price we would 

gladly insert ourself in a pair of 


overalls. 
+ + ok 


OME tenors are so faithless that they 
are on double-face records. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB OFFERS 
SEASON’S FIFTH MUSICALE 








Four Soloists Presented in Program of 
Varied Works at Waldorf, Un- 
der W. R. Chapman 


‘The Rubinstein Club, William Rogers 
Chapman, director, presented four emi- 
nent soloists at the fifth musicale of the 
season held in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, April 17. 
Those presenting the program were 
Rosemary Pfaff, soprano; Laurence 
Leonard, baritone; Madeleine Sokolova, 
violinist, and Charles Harrison, tenor. 

The singing of the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” by Mr. Leonard called forth 
much applause on the part of the as- 
semblage, and he was cordially received 
also in his presentation of a song group 
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J Seanad ren RIHM, pianist, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1870, his 
father being a prominent musician there, 
conductor of the Brooklyn Arion, the 


United Singers 
and other socie- 
ties. His early 
training was 
somewhat irreg- 
ular, as he be- 
gan serious 
work only in 
1888, when his 
father took him 
to Germany to 
the Music 
School of Wei- 
mar where he 
studied with 
Goetze, Sulze 
and Degner. He 
followed this by 
private instruc- 
tion with Will- 
iam H. Dayas, an American there, until 
1890 when the latter went to Helsingfors 
as Busoni’s successor. He next studied 





Alexander Rihm 





in the Scharwenka Conservatory of Mu- 
sic under Philip and Xaver Scharwenka, 
accompanying the latter to America in 
1891. Studied also with Arthur Fried- 
heim. Has devoted himself to chamber 
music, teaching, composing and recital. 

As a pianist Mr. Rihm has introduced 
to America some important novelties, 
such for instance as the “Hansel and 
Gretel” music in 1895, before its produc- 
tion at Daly’s; Richard Strauss’s music 
to “Enoch Arden,” 1899, some of Lud- 
wig Thuille’s compositions, etc. As com- 
poser, he has written many songs, which 
are sung by leading vocalists, has also 
made important arrangements of orches- 
tral works for two pianos. He has also 
edited for instructive purposes many 
standard works, also the piano parts of 
Mozart’s Sonatas for piano and violin. 
For many years, Mr. Rihm was pianist 
of the Philharmonic Trio in Brooklyn, 
appearing ‘also with the Kneisel Quartet 
in concert. In May, 1919, he moved to 
Harrisville, R. I., to join the Rhode 
Island Trio of which he is pianist, 
Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, and 
Jacques Renard, ’cellist. 


composed of Leoncavallo’s “Buona Zaza,” 
Carl Hahn’s “Tossing Him a Rose” and 
Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” Mr. Harrison 
sang the “Salve dimora” aria from 
“Faust” and a group .of four songs by 
Lalo, Coleridge-Taylor, Kreisler, Speaks 
and Ward-Stephens. Little Miss Pfaff 
quite bewitched the audience and was 
heard in the “Caro nome” aria from “Rig- 
oletto,” Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa,” 
Offenbach’s “Doll Song” from “Les Con- 
tes d’ Hoffman and the Waltz Song from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliette.” Miss 
Sokolova played a familiar violin group 
by Handel, Tartini-Kreisler, Hubay, 
Grasse, Sarasate and an “Irish air” ar- 
ranged by herself. At the piano was 
Ned Hart for Miss Pfaff, Mme. Clara N. 
Davies for Mr. Leonard, Clifford Vaughn 
for Mme. Sokolova and Frederick Bris- 
tol for Mr. Harrison. 





—-— 
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Mr. Ganz Receives a 
Cup to Commemorate 
Notable Performance 








—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Silver Loving Cup Presented to Rudolph 
Ganz by the Aeolian Co. 


To commemorate the remarkable con- 
cert which took place in January and in 
which Rudolph Ganz played a unique 
part, the Aeolian Company recently pre- 
sented that noted pianist with a loving 
cup. The inscription indicates that the 
concert marked “The First Time in Musi- 
cal History a Pianist Conducted the Or- 
chestra Accompaniment of a Concerto 
to His Own Playing of the Piano Part.” 

It will be recalled that the concert took 
place in Carnegie Hall and that Mr. 
Ganz conducted the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with his own Duo Art roll of 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto as the solo 
feature. 

After he had recovered from his first 
embarrassment in receiving the gift, Mr. 
Ganz said to the generous donors, after 
having expressed his appreciation and 
thanks: “But now, gentlemen, do let us 
have another concert, which will give 
you an opportunity to fill it for me.” 





Gotthelf to Accompany Farrar in South 
After Tour With Case 


Claude Gotthelf, the American pianist, 
has been on tour during the last ten days 
with Anna Case. He was booked to 
appear as her accompanist in Houston, 
Sherman and Greenville, Tex., Tulsa, 
Okla., Minneapolis and Youngstown, O. 
Upon his completion of these concerts 
with Miss Case Mr. Gotthelf returns to 
New York and after a few days goes to 
Atlanta, where he joins Geraldine Farrar 
as accompanist for her Spring concerts. 
He won favor last fall as accompanist on 
Miss Farrar’s fall tour across the con- 
tinent. 





Leopold in Philadelphia Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Ralph Leo- 
pold, the pianist, appeared as assisting 
artist, April 9, with the Schmidt String 
Quartet, which is mode up of members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. On this 
occasion Mr. Leopold played with Emil 
Schmidt, César Franck’s A Major So- 
nata for piano and violin. The beau- 
ties of this work were ably disclosed 
by these two artists, who gave a beau- 
tiful well-expressed performance of the 
number, and were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 


BERLIN STATE OPERA 
FACES ACUTE CRISIS 


Dux Leaves Abruptly— 
Strauss Work Also Trouble- 
Maker — Kurt and Braun 
Welcomed 





Berlin, March 16. 


HE crisis in the State Opera as a 
consequence of the low exchange rate 
for the mark, which was foretold by the 
correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, has 


quite suddenly become acute. Claire Dux, 
the dramatic soprano, left Berlin with- 
out the permission or even the knowledge 
of the manager and is at the present 
time in Stockholm, where she obviously 
is earning more money. She is also said 
to have signed a contract there for 
America, although she is bound by con- 
tract to the Berlin State Opera until the 
fall of 1921. Mrs. Dux will, in all prob- 
ability, be declared as having broken her 
contract and be condemned to pay a 
heavy fine and besides indemnity. But 
as all these things can be settled with 
money, she will be refunded abroad twice 
and three times any sums, she may have 
to pay here. Of course, Mrs. Dux will 
not be allowed to appear on any German 
stage, as soon as the boycott has been 
officially declared. But that will prob- 
ably not bother her much. She _ will 
calmly give the audiences that adored her 
for years the cold shoulder. Would a 
true artist act in this manner? 

But this is not the only crisis of the 
State Opera. The “Woman without a 
Shadow” by Richard Strauss, is more 
and more proving to be an unsurpassable 
obstruction in the répertoire. As I hear, 
several singers have refused to accept 
their parts and have returned them. 
Strauss, thereupon, left Berlin and re- 
turned to Vienna. An official bulletin by 
the management says nevertheless that 
the rehearsals are being continued, but 
does not state whether with the aid of 
guests from other towns. But it is not 
sure whether it will be possible to over- 
come the extraordinary musical, scenic 
and reproductive difficulties. Strauss has 
had to concede already that the decora- 
tions by Roller, stipulated by him, are 
replaced by some by Kravantinos, who 
takes into consideration that the me- 
chanical outfit of the old opera house is 
not up to date. 

Karl Braun, returned from America, 
appeared for the first time as a guest 
in Wagner’s “Siegfried,” and with him, © 
Melanie Kurt, likewise as a guest. Both 
singers created much interest and gained 
great applause. Dr. EDGAR ISTEL. 


JUDSON LAUDS WILMINGTON 








Philadelphia Orchestra Manager Ends 
Season With Praise of Audiences 


WILMINTON, DEL., April 19.—The fif- 
teenth season of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Wilmington, just closed, was 
the most successful in the history of that 
organization here, both from a financial 
and artistic viewpoint. Following the 
fifth or final concert Arthur Judson, the 
orchestra manager, informed the MusI- 
ICAL AMERICA correspondent he would be 
glad to give six concerts here next sea- 
son were it not for the fact the orchestra 
had from sixty to sixty-five applications 
for concerts elsewhere that it would be 
unable to fill, so crowded was its sched- 
ule. “Wilmington has proved its right 
to position among musically appreciative 
cities,” said Mr. Judson. “The more we 
have played here, the better we have liked 
the city.” 

Edward Lankow was soloist, offering 


the arias “O Isis” from “The Magic 
Flute,” “Vi ravviso,” from “Sonnam- 
bula,” and that of Soussanine, from 


Glinka’s “A Life for the Czar.” The 
symphony was Brahms’s No. 2 in D Ma- 
jor. In addition the orchestra gave the 
“Coriolanus” Overture and three ex- 
cerpts from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
by Berlioz. => = 





French Musicians Say German-Owned 
Music Papers in U. S. Belittle France 
[Copyrighted Cable to Sun and N. Y. Herald] 


Paris, April 17.—Officers of the na- 
tional musical directors are protesting 
against the attitude of German owned 
musical publications in the United States, 
which belittle the advantages offered by 
French musical schools. The directors 
anticipate authority from the Govern- 
ment to raise a loan of 30,000,000 francs 
to counteract the German movement. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Chicago Evening American, Feb. 4, 1920 
HERMAN DEVRIES. 

One of the great woman pianists of to-day 
came back to take her share of public acclaim 
last night after a retirement of some four 
years, and came back with an astounding, an 
amazing pianistic prowess that placed her anew 
among the elite of the musical world. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler’s indomitable spirit 
carried her, as her friends know, through a 
long period of sorrow and illness and it is only 
too evident in her performance of yesterday 
that her vigorous mentality and colossal tech- 
nical prowess have:never once faltered through- 
out the “trial by fire.” 

Rather has her art grown richer, bigger, 
more epicene, by this test of life. 

I cannot recall anyone more entitled to uni- 


versal fame than our own Fannie Bloomfield-. 


Zeisler, 

Put down for yourself all the qualities that, 
united, make an ideal piano virtuoso and you 
have a composite Madame Zeisler. 

Would you have Mozart? Then she gives 
you perfection of classic style, smoothness and 
nobility of line, clarity and purity of tone and 
design. 

If your mood inclines to Chopin, she will sat- 
isfy your sincerest dream of how the F minor 
should be interpreted, as she finds her brilliant, 
plastic, dexterous way through the “Allegro 
Vivace,” and carves the lovely measures of the 
slower movements. 

With her Tschaikowsky you feel the surge 
of the deeper strength, the nervous yet forceful 
strength of this super-woman, this Sarah Bern- 
hardt of the piano, and you sit agape as her 
mighty tone dominates the forte of the or- 
chestra. 

We who witnessed the return of Bloomfield- 
Zeisler last night heard great piano playing and 
registered an indelible impression of an art 
that is.as rare as it is simple and beautiful. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, Feb. 4, 1920 


HENRIETTE WEBER. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who has been an 
honor to the entire musical world, to America 
especially, and to Chicago most of all, returned 
to the concert stage after a temporary retire- 
ment caused by ill health, and with the first 
note showed that the eclipse had in no respect 
affected her playing. 

There was the same brilliance, all the old- 
time vigor, and every little while that breath- 
taking ability to dominate the situation by tak- 
ing the bit in her own teeth that is so charac- 
teristic of her fiery temperament. .. . 

The hearty welcome that met Mrs. Zeisler 
when she first appeared grew in vigor and 
length as the program progressed until it all 
finally resolved itself into one prolonged ova- 
tion. She played as though inspired, and seemed 
to enjoy it all as much as did her large audi- 
ence. It was an ideal come-back. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 4, 1920 
W. L. HUBBARD. 


The task she set herself was a herculean one 
from a purely physical standpoint alone, to say 
nothing of the musical demand and strain. 
That she performed it as she did is subject for 
congratulation for all who count themselves 
her friends and admirers. 


Chicago Daily News, Feb. 4, 1920 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 

One of the few great concert pianists who 
belong to that coterie which numbers among 
its members D’Albert, Paderewski, De Pach- 
mann, Moritz Rosenthal and one or two others, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is best known to 
Chicagoans, for she herself is of Chicago. 

Her concerto recital proved that she is as 
keen, as able, as dexterous and as musical as 
when she came back from Vienna, now some 
thirty years ago. 

She also showed that her endurance is that of 
the youngest of the virtuosos of the day and 
her touch as light and as delicate. 

The scherzo from Litolff’s D minor concerto 
she played as no one else has ever performed it. 
All its fascinating brilliance, its fleet and clear 
technical perfection, its smoothly glistening 
tone effects and its rhythmical certitude of 
accent, were put into effect with true virtuosity. 
Especially coming after the onerous task of the 
evening, this extra piece showed conclusively 
that Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, after an absence 
of two seasons from the concert stage, has 
come back as great as ever. 


Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 4, 1920 


KARLETON HACKETT. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler played—first, the 
Mozart C minor, then the Chopin F minor, and, 


to close, the Tschaikowsky. It was a virtuosa 
tour de force of the most taxing kind, and she 
accomplished it with command of her art that 
left no doubt that her long rest has served 
merely to refresh her spirits. 

The Chopin F minor was beautifully played. 
This music Mrs. Zeisler has at her finger-tips 
to the most delicate shade of tone color in the 
finish of every phrase. She has studied it, 
thought over it and played it, until she has 
achieved a finality in its interpretation. . . . 

Lovely in tone quality, exquisitely clear in 
technic, with infinite variety of touch, and all 
in perfect balance. It was a thing complete. 

The exuberance of youth joying in the con- 
quest of difficulties has ripened into the equa- 
nimity of one who has surmounted all the ob- 
stacles which beset the pathway to the heights. 
So there came into her reading a deeper note 
than ever we have heard from her before. 

The slow movement of the Mozart was charm- 
ing. Fresh and clear with a certain joyousness 
as of quiet contemplation out in the open... . 
In her playing there is a clarity of thought 
which she expresses through a cleanness of 
technic and a vigor of rhythmic accent that are 
extraordinary. The notes ripple out from un- 
der her fingers with a distinctive quality. The 
decorative figures are so-ornamental in them- 
selves and so exquisitely proportioned to the 
musical structure that they give peculiar de- 
light.: It has all been so thoroughly worked 
out and there are so many dainty little touches 
that you marvel at the skill with which all has 
been adjusted while you revel in the sheer 
beauty of the tone. . . . 

It was a triumphal evening for Mrs. Zeisler, 
and evidently but one of many still to come, 
for she demonstrated that she has much yet to 
express through her music. She is a remark- 
able woman. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Feb. 4, 1920 
EDWARD C. MOORE. 


Fannie Bloofield-Zeisler accomplished quite 
as remarkable a return to the concert stage last 
night as the history of the piano and its play- 
ers is likely to relate. 

Mrs. Zeisler played not two, but three, and 
uncommonly trying ones at that. Then to 
prove that the trio, a steadily increasing climax 
of triumph for her, had not exhausted her pow- 
ers, she returned to the stage and played the 
scherzo form Litolff’s concerto. 

Even a recital program could hardly have 
served to illustrate as many styles of beautiful 
playing as these three concertos, together with 
the appended encore. 

Mrs. Zeisler has always been one of the great 
Chopin players of this generation. She was 
never finer than she was last night. 

The ponderous chords, the resounding cli- 
maxes, the brilliant glitter of the Tschaikow- 
sky work. It was a mighty piece of virtuosity, 
with all the dash and impetuous fire of Mrs. 
Zeisler’s playing in former years, which is an- 
other way of “go that she swept the audi- 
ence along with her as she would. 


Chicago Daily Journal, March 27, 1920 
EDWARD C. MOORE. 


They gave the second half of the Symphony 
Orchestra’s program to the appearance of Chi- 
cago’s great pianist, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
and she responded by turning the performance 
into a festal occasion. 

She has been a frequent, brilliant and highly 
welcome visitor among the soloists with the’ or- 
chestra. Unless the count is in error, yester- 
day was the seventeenth time she has appeared 
in the subscription concerts since 1891. Seldom, 
if ever, has she been in more gallant, more com- 
pelling mood than she was on her latest ap- 
pearance. 

The sheer vitality, the nervous energy of her 
performance was amazing, which did not in the 
least deter from its being quite as musicianly a 
performance as it has ever been out of all the 
pianists who have played it in past seasons. 
She is an abiding wonder, is Mrs. Zeisler, and 
the ovation she received from the audience and 
orchastra alike is only one bit of evidence of 
the marvels she evoked during the thirty min- 
utes she was on the stage. 

The Schumann concerto, in order to hear it 
at its best, should be played by someone like 
Mrs. Zeisler, a great artist thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with her metier and an enthusiast in its 
interpretation. Then it resounds and sings 
and dances for the hearer, a big, forceful piece 
of music that has dignity, grace and poetry. 


Chicago Evening American, March 27, 1920 


HERMAN DEVRIES. 
’ Yesterday’s was a red-letter concert in this 
season’s series by the Chicago Symphony Or- 





chestra, and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s play- 
ing was its apotheosis. 

To sit calmly down and write of her perform- 
ance in measured tones is a task to which I, 
for one, am inadequate, for Madame Zeisler 
creates emotion in the most cynical breast, and 
emotion so heaven-born, so pure and fine that 
to analyze and dissect it for print seems almost 
a desecration. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler belongs, thank the 
gods, to the “fold school” of pianists. 

Hearing her play the Schumann concerto 
carried us back to the blessed days of enthu- 
siasms of our youth, to the piano ideal when 
perfect tone and the soul of art were the Par- 
nassus we strove to reach, and piano playing 
was not an exhibition of gymnastics. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler crystallizes, in a word, the 
idea and ideal of music. She makes music not 
noise, poetry not prose, sentiment not vulgar 
display of mechanical prowess, expuisite tone, 
not a martyrizing of the keyboard. 

The Schumann from beginning to end was 
an outpouring of beauty such as we rarely hear 
in these busy, materialistic days, real Schu- 
mann carved with simplicity but with the clarity 
and grace of ancient architecture, rippling 
forth, a constant source of freshness and light- 
ness and charm. 

But there was power as well, power in the 
rich, full tone of octaves and chords and even 
in the obligato passages the Zeisler coloring 
projected its own individuality against the or- 
chestral background. 

And such surety of finger technic, such an 
absence of pose or affectation, such an absorp- 
tion in her task! 

Very well, I will stop—but I could go on for 
a column or two. Madame Zeisler had an over- 
whelming reception at her entrance and several 
recalls at the close of the concerto, recalls 
which were but an inept expression of what 
her public really felt. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, March 27, 1920 


HENRIETTE WEBER. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist, 
making of the imperishable Schumann piano 
concerto a shining example of virile romanti- 
cism, with nothing of syrupy sentimentality 
to mar its vigorous beauty. She had a rousing 
ovation for a superb performance. 


Chicago Tribune, March 27, 1920 
W. L. HUBBARD. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was given every 
reason to feel she holds high place in the af- 
fection of the Chicago Orchestra public. She 
was acclaimed the moment she appeared, and 
no opportunity was let slip to approve her. 
She had chosen the Schumann concerto, and 
gave a finished, finely balanced performance. 

All the qualities which have long character- 
ized the playing of our gifted townswoman— 
clear, brilliant technic, careful articulation of 
phrase and melodic line, nice appreciation of 
dynamic values and contrasts, and meticulous 
care in the bringing out of every detail—were 
full in evidence and made the playing such that 
the auditors were delighted and gladly gave 
her every evidence of that delight. 


Chicago Daily News, March 27, 1920 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 


The Schumann piano concerto afforded Mrs. 
Zeisler a fine medium for her remarkable mu- 
sical and artistic talents. 

Her playing was of the former brilliant, grip- 
pingly virile and electric kind which has char- 
acterized the virtuosity of our gifted Chicago 
pianist. 

Again we heard the Bloomfield-Zeisler that 
thrilled us so many times, not by sheer tech- 
nical finish or tone coloring, but by that subtle 
magnetic quality which held her audience fas- 
cinated through the sparkling scintillance of 
her work and by its poetic exposition of mood. 

It was one of the most perfect renditions of 
the Schumann concerto heard here within mem- 
ory. 

Chicago Evening Post, March 27, 1920 
KARLETON HACKETT. 


The audience gave her a reception which 
amounted to a demonstration of good will. 
Mme. Zeisler played the intermezzo with great 
charm. There was the illusive feeling of 
the poetry which was essentially Schumann- 
esque, expressed through tones of loveliness. 
The last movement was spirited with incisive 
rhythms and clean phrases. Mme. Zeisler made 
the music sound fresh and buoyant, and the 
audience gave her great applause after she had 
finished. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Next season will be Mme. Zeisler’s last in America for some years. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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School Head Tells How 


He Induced 


Sevcik to Teach in Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Famous Bohemian Violin 
Pedagogue Has Always 
Preferred Quiet of Smaller 
Cities, Explains President 
Egbert of Ithaca Conserva- 
tory—Will Only Accept 
Pupils Who Have Under- 
gone Preparation 


NUSUAL interest attaches to the 

announcement that the famous vio- 
lin master, Otakar Sevcik, will come to 
America and teach at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music next season. Not 
since Leopold Auer arrived here in 1917 
has the violin world been so aroused, 
for Professor Sevcik is to-day one of the 


outstanding figures among the truly no- 
ted pedagogues of his instrument. Over 
a period ‘of some three years a corre- 
spondence has been conducted between 
W. Grant Egbert and Mr. Sevcik; Mr. 
Egbert, the president of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory having been one of his pupils. 
Professor Sevcik has sent Mr. Egbert a 
cable accepting the engagement to come 
to America as a member of the faculty 
of the Ithaca Conservatory. 

From the studio of the great Bohemian 
master came Jan Kubelik, who will be in 
America for a big tour next season, 
as well as many other renowned violin- 
ists, including Sasha Culbertson, the 
new violinist, who recently made a suc- 
cessful New York recital début at Car- 
negie Hall. Professor Sevcik is the 
author of many text books on violin 
technique, considered among the most 
important contributions to the literature 
made in recent years. 

Asked how he succeeded in bringing 
the great teacher to Ithaca, Mr. Egbert 
said: “Professor Sevcik hates big cities 
with their bustle, hustle and noise. I 
remembered that he preferred to live in 
some country town, even when he was 
teaching in the capitals of Europe, jour- 
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Walter Anderson Presents 
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Otakar Sevcik, Famous Violin Master, 
Who Comes to America for the First 
Time During the Coming Season. 


neying back and forth each day to his 
classes, his chief recreation in both sum- 
mer and winter being roaming about the 
country enjoying its beauties. 

“It did not matter where Sevcik was; 
even when he journeyed to a country 
village for a rest, as soon as it was known 
that he was there, he would be sur- 
rounded by dozens of young artists 
anxious for advice and help in their vio- 
lin study. During my last year with him 


in Prague more than 400 violinists from 
all parts of the civilized world made the 
pilgrimage to the Bohemian capital to 
study with him.” 

Plans are now being considered to en- 
large the violin department of the Ithaca 
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EDITH BIDEAU 


Soprano 


{n Europe until Fall 


642 W. 45th 
New York City 


Conservatory, an institution that draws 
its student body from not only all the 
states of the Union but also from other 
countries, to take care of the large num- 
ber of young violinists who will come to 
prepare for study under Sevcik. He will 
reach this country by next January. As 
his teaching hours will be limited, he will 
accept only those who have been pre- 
pared especially for him. The Ithaca in- 
stitution will gain an enviable position 
in the world of music with the coming of 
Sevcik. The violin department of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, over which Mr. 
Egbert presides, has already won great 
prominence, having launched, 
other well known violinists, Helen Doyle, 
who, in 1915, at the age of nineteen 
was adjudged the best American-trained 
violinist under thirty years of age in the 
contest conducted by the National Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs. 


WATTS PROVIDES DAINTY 
SCORE FOR CARROLL TALE 








Incidental Music for “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” by American, Proves 
Charming 


For the current matinee productions 
of “Alice in Wonderland” at The Little 
Theater incidental music has been sup- 
plied by Wintter Watts, the American 
composer, whose songs—notably the cycle 
“Vignettes of Italy”—are at present fig- 
uring conspicuously on recital programs. 
The “Alice” music is of exceptional 
charm ranking, in fact, with the best of 
the numerous settings inspired by Lewis 
Carroll’s immortal childhood epic, and 
mirroring with complete felicity the 
spirit of the tale. Mr. Watts’s score in- 
cludes a tiny overture, a grand entrance 
march for the Queen of Hearts and her 
retinue, a ritournelle of sweetly pastoral 
character for the opening scene, and set- 
tings of “Speak Roughly to Your Little 
Boy,” “Beautiful Soup,” the “Lobsters’ 
Quadrille” and the Mad Hatter’s Song. 
The “Beautiful Soup” would of itself 
make the score memorable. It has 
a fluent and lovely melody, of sentiment- 
al beauty and considerably surpasses 
Liza Lehmann’s treatment of the same 
poem. The workmanship of the whole 
simple score reaches Mr. Watt’s usual 
level with respect to delicacy and dis- 
tinction of technical conceit, and the in- 
strumentation, though conceived for a 
small and incompletely constituted or- 
chestra, is ingenious in contrivance and 
successful in result. A captivating min- 
iature suite could be made. of these va- 
rious numbers. 

The dramatic adaptation of Carrol’s 
story is the work of Rachel Barton But- 
ler. Mabel Talliaferro, Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, Richard Dore, Boyd Agin and 
George Byron enact the principal réles. 

F. P. 


Katherine Metcalf and Smalley Trio in 
A Boston Musicale 


Boston, April 12.—Katherine Metcalf 
and the Smalley Trio, Marion Jordan, 
flute; Rae Kilmer, harp; Ralph Smalley, 
’cello, gave a concert last Tuesday after- 
noon at the house of Mrs. James Neal 
on Commonwealth Avenue. Miss Met- 
calf, who has a carefully cultivated con- 
tralto voice, gave pleasure to her audi- 
ence in Carpenter’s appealing song “The 
Lawd is Smiling’ thru the Do’,” and in 
others by Burleigh, Kreisler, Tosti, Mas- 
senet, Gounod, Lieurance, Beach, Brahms 
and Somervell. Three songs with the 
accompaniment of the trio gave variety 
and also the interest of novelty. There 
were piquant numbers for the trio, and 
Mr. Smalley and his two fair colleagues 
were each heard in solos. The audience 
was very cordial. C. R. 








Julius Hopp to Direct School Series of 
Opera Performances 


Forty singers have organized the 
Grand Opera Society of New York to 
give performances of grand operas in 
the public and high schools of New York 
under the direction of Julius Hopp. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” will be given in 
English, together with the fourth act of 
“Trovatore” (in Italian). Zilpha Barnes 
Wood is the musical director. Egrid 
Talliere will sing Samntuzza; Belle 
Fromme, Lola; S. J. Simson, Turiddu; S. 
J. Greene, Alfio, and Claire Spencer, Lu- 
cia. 


among’ 


DIRK FOCH CONDUCTS 
IN UNIQUE FASHION 


Dutchman Leads Bodanzky’s 
Forces to Joy of Large Au- 
dience—Some Startling 
Effects 


Carnegie Hall was crowded on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 12, to hear Dirk 
Foch, the young Dutch conductor, who 
was heard at the Stadium last season, 
leading the New, or as we must now call 
it, the National Symphony’s forces 
through a Brahms-Tchaikovsky-Debussy- 
Wagner program. And Carnegie Hall 
was no place that evening for anyone that 
yearned for repose or for soft breathing 
of melody. For when the conductor was 
not busy extracting the noisiest effects 
possible from his program, the audience, 
who obviously admired the same, was 
engaged in loudly demonstrating what 
one could not help but regard as undis- 
criminating enthusiasm. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Foch dis- 
played much skill of leadership, un- 
usual ability in getting routine results, 
and some musical feeling, but his obvious 
preoccupation with violent contrasts and 
his love of projecting a mistaken origin- 
ality made the performance a distressing 
one to sensitive ears. Of the Tchaikov- 
sky “Pathetique,” for example, Mr. Foch 
gave an interpretation that was nothing 
if not startling. Here he postured madly 
before his men; waving them on to un- 
dreamt-of fortissimos; stimulating them 
furiously to ragged and raucous on- 
slaughts on the helpless music. Then 
with much modesty the young conductor 
indicated that all the credit belonged to 
the orchestra. 

Debussy fared better, although the 
poetry of the Faun’s Afternoon lost it- 
self in the dragging forth of obvious 
effect, for the best thing played was the 
Debussy “Fétes.” But with the “Tann- 
hiuser’”’ Overture once more were let 
loose the dogs of noise, and one prayed 
for a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Composers as brasses raged 
against strings in shieking climaxes. As 
one young woman admiringly remarked, 
unwillingly departing from the field of 
the fray, “It was so vivid.” cK 2. 








ATLANTIC CITY’S MUSIC 





Leman Symphony Has Aid of Two Ar- 
tists in Exceptional Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 23.—The 
Leman Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of its able conductor, J. W. F. 
Leman, gave one of its best concerts of 
the season last week. The “Symphony 
Militaire,” Haydn, was especially well 
done as was the Wagner “Rienzi” Over- 
ture. In both of these numbers the true 
musicianship of the men composing this 
orchestra was shown and Mr. Leman 
brought out the best in each piece. The 
other numbers, of lighter character, were 
given in -the usual finished style that 
showed the good training of the musi- 
cians. There were two soloists, Helen 
Bock, a talented Philadelphia pianist, 
who showed her remarkable technique 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto, Op] 43, 
which she played with orchestral ac- 
companiment. She was forced to give 
three encores, and she picked out pieces 
that again displayed her nimble finger- 
ing rather than expression. Ida Taylor 
Bolte, local contralto, was heard to 
good advantage. Her first number was 
“Rachem,” by Mana-Zucca, which she 
sang with the accompaniment of the or- 
chestra. =. &. 





Duncan Dancers in Washington Have 
Beryl Rubinstein’s Aid 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith presented the Isadora Dun- 
can Dances last week. The dancers were 
assisted by Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, 
who lent an appropriate atmospheric 
background with his artistic playing. 
His own pianistic art was displayed in 
several solo numbers. W. Hz 
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Ralph Dunbar Productions 





RALPH DUNBAR offers long seasons and splendid opportunities to YOUNG 
AMERICAN SINGERS, PLAYERS, and cultured ADVANCE AGENTS (either 
ladies or gentlemen) with his OPERA COMPANIES, presenting “CARMEN” 
“ROBIN HOOD,” 
NOT a repertoire company, but FOUR complete 
organizations appearing en tour at leading theaters, auditoriums, convention 
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McCORMACK’S RECITAL 
DELIGHTS BUFFALO 


Tenor Gives Program with 
Much Success—Loeal Societies 
in Splendid Offerings 


BUFFALO, April 17—Mai Davis Smith 
presented John McCormack in concert 
Tuesday evening, April 18, before the 
usual crowded and enthusiastic house. 
Mr. McCormack was in admirable vocal 
form and generous mood, his encore num- 
bers doubling his official ones. He gave 
an unforgettable interpretation of “Moon 
of my Delight,” from Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden.” Caressingly beauti- 
ful was his voice in this song, breathing 
forth as it did an atmosphere of poet 
fancy and sincerity. Mr. McCormack 
had an excellent assisting artist in young 
Lauri Kenedy, the ’cellist, who played 
with lovely tone and nice style. He 
was generously received and was obliged 
to add extras. Edwin Schneider played 
admirable accompaniments. 








Management 


HAENSEL and JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 








Tuesday afternoon, Edith Jupp, so- 
prano, was the soloist at the meeting of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, who 
met in celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Miss Jupp sang very delight- 
fully a group of songs and was obliged 
to add an encore number in response to 
insistent applause. Laurence Montague 
played the accompaniments with excel- 
lent judgment. 

The last Orpheus Society concert for 
the season, was given on the evening of 
the 12th, under the direction of John 
Lund, who presented a very interesting 
program of choral and orchestral num- 
bers. The men sang with whole souled 
enthusiasm, making many fine effects of 
light and shade, whether singing a ca- 
pella or with orchestral accompaniment, 
their work was of a high order of excel- 
lence. Mildred Graham, soprano of New 
York, was the soloist, this being her 
second engagement with the Orpheus this 
season. Her lovely voice, with its beau- 
tiful flow of legato, gave great pleasure 
both in an Aria from Gounod’s “Reine de 
Saba” and in a group of songs. An en- 
core number, Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” 
which she sang with organ accompani- 
ment, was particularly effective. W. J. 


IDELLE PATTERSON 


Gomph at the piano, gave the singer 
well balanced support. 

The same evening the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, presented Edith Bennett, so- 
prano of Boston, in recital. Miss Ben- 
nett has a charming voice which has been 
excellently trained and in addition she 
has charm of personality. The lighter 
numbers of her program were her most 
successful ones and she repeated certain 
numbers in response to continued ap- 
plause. That sterling accompanist, 
Frank Bibb, gave the singer sympathetic 
support. 

At the last meeting of the Chromatic 
Club for this season, Lilian Hawley 
Gearhardt, played Mendelssohn’s G 
Minor Concerto, Warren Case at another 
piano playing the orchestral accompani- 
ment. These two young players repre- 
sent some of Buffalo’s most gifted pian- 
istic talent and as was to be expected 
under such conditions, they both played 
with understanding and fine musical in- 
sight and balance. There was much en- 
thusiasm after the performance of the 
Concerto. Ellen Becker and her class of 
dancers did some interpretative work of 
great technical excellence as a fitting 
close to the program. 





SOPRANO 


Whose coast to coast triumphs in opera, concert and 
recital are the result of these convincing press opinions. 





“‘TIdelle Patterson has a charming personality, 
captures her audience in the first number. owns 
them in the next and belongs to them in the 
third. Her voice is delicious, clear and velvet 
sweet, under perfect control in the most difficult 
pyrotechnics, beautifully flexible, warm and tune- 
ful.’’—Radford (Va.) News. 

‘“‘Idelle Patterson revealed the luscious beauties 
of her voice. A coloratura soprano with intelli- 
gence and beauty—how many did you say there 
were in the world?’’—New York Globe. 

‘*‘A pure soprano and her method of tone repro- 
duction is the one which is used by all singers 
who accomplish big results.’’-—New York Sun. 


‘‘Her diction and tone production added to her 
charming stage appearance; captivated all who 
heard her.’’—New York Herald. 

“Soprano voice of lovely quality and variety 
that she used with great skill..’—-New York 
Evening World. 

‘“‘A voice of beautiful quality, sweetness and 
flexibility.""—New York American. 

‘“‘The masterpiece of colorature 
New York Herald. 

‘“‘Her voice is clear, true, sweet and beauti- 
fully colored.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 

‘*Voice is marvelous in quality and timbre, un- 
usual in range and managed with an artistry 
which contrasts with its owner’s youthful ap- 
pearance. In the Traviata aria she rose with 
dramatic intensity to a brilliant operatic climax.’’ 
—Portland (Me.) Press. 

‘‘A lovely voice of fine 
(N. J.) Call. 

‘‘A rarely clear, sweet voice, finely cuitivated 
and full of youth and adorable attractions.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


singing.’’— 


texture.’’---Newark 


‘Vivacious and of captivating voice.’’—Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. 


“Voice of* rich timbre and delicious carrying 


quality, clear as a bell.’’—Portland (Me.) Tele- 
gram, 


‘“‘A brilliant voice—a singer of most charm- 


ing personality.’’—Findlay (0.) Daily Courier. 


‘‘Miss Patterson’s command of her high regis- 
tration was simply marvelous.’’—Manitoba (Win- 
nipeg) Free Press. 

“Wlung out a perfect flower garden of melody 
with a voice whose strength, purity and sweet- 
ness rivals in some of the notes those of singers 
already world famous.’’—Bangor 
Commercial, 

‘*‘Beauty and grace added to a voice of rare 
quality and musical intelligence of the best— 
her Swedish Folk Song was delicious—there’s no 
other word.’’—Hutchinson (Kans.) Press. 

‘‘Expression and a charm that captured her 
audience.’’—Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 

**Personally,. histrionically and vocally capti- 
vating.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 

‘Voice of much flexibility, exquisite sweetness 
and purity.’’—Grand Rapids Evening Gazette. 


“‘Great personal charm and magnetism, and a 
rapa voice.’"’"—Los Angeles (Cal.) Daily 
imes. 


‘In the big Traviata aria she came out with 
flying colors from a_ perfect riot of arpeggii, trills, 
Scales and staccati phrases to the great delight 
of her audience.’’—Peoria (Ill.) Transcript. 

“Rare quality seldom heard.’’—Oakland (Cal.) 
Enquirer. 


‘Voice of great beauty.’’—-Winnipeg (Mani- 
toba) Tribune. 


(Me.) Daily 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


Joint Recitals with Max Rosen, Violinist, Columbus, O., March 12, and with Rafaelo 
Diaz, Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co., in Academy of Music, Brooklyn, April 6. 








September, 1920, Especially Engaged Soloist, Lockport (N. Y.) Festival 
November 14, 1920, New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 








SEASON CONCLUDES 
GAYLY AT COLUMBUS 


Morgana and Althouse Appea) 
at Women’s Club Final Con- 
cert—Announce Artists 


CoLuMBus, O., April 21.—St. Olaf’: 
Choir gave a delightful concert on Mon 
day evening, April 13, to an enthusiasti 
audience which well-nigh filled Memoria 
Hall. The choir will appear in a retur 


engagement. The Capital University 
a Lutheran college, which has opened : 
music department that holds a good plac 
in the music life of the city, sponsore 
the concert. 

The Women’s Musical Club closed it: 
season last night in a blaze of glory. 
the occasion was in festival proportion 
The artists were Nina Morgana, so 
prano, and Paul Althouse, tenor, th: 
choir, composed of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, Samuel Richard Gaines, conductor. 
The program offered in its first part an 
opening chorus, “Sleepers, Wake!” from 
“St. Paul’s,” a mid-program chorus, “Th: 
Birth of Morn,” by Leoni, violin obligato 
played by Mabel Dunn Hopkins, and a: 
interesting choral second part, introduc- 
ing to Columbus, Henry Hadley’s stir- 
ring Ode “The New Earth,” for solo 
voices, women’s chorus, men’s chorus 
and mixed chorus, Marian Wilson Haynie 
at the piano. 

The Musical Art Society has had Mr. 
Gaines for conductor since its organiza- 
tion a half dozen years ago. The num- 
bers given were all interesting, but the 
Hadley “Ode,” was a work of impressive 
content, stirring in quality, and excep 
tionally well performed. 

Miss Morgana and Mr. Althouse in 
their duet from “Carmen,” as well as in 
the groups of solos aroused sincere en- 
thusiasm. Miss Morgana’s first appear- 
ance here was with Amato, at which time 
she won many admirers. She has deep- 
ened this impression so much that a real 
following has been created here. Paul 
Althouse proved to be one of the most 
delightful tenors ever heard here, and 
he, too, will find a warm welcome when 
he returns to Columbus. 

Marian Wilson Haynie at the piano, 
and Mrs. Wilbut Thoburn Mills at the 
organ, gave good musical support. The 
violin obligato in one of the choruses was 
well performed by Mabel Dunn Hopkins. 

Announcement has just been made of 
the artists who will appear next season 
under the club’s auspices. These include 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini on Oct. 
5; the Detroit Orchestra on Nov. 11; 
Kreisler on Jan. 17, 1921; the New York 
Philharmonic on March 17, and on April 
26, Edward Johnson, tenor, and Merle 
Alcock, contralto. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Bechtel Alcock’s Singing of “Hiawatha” 
Brings New Engagements 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for three performances in the 
South, as the result of his singing of 
“Hiawatha” at the last Fitchburg Fes- 
tival. The bookings are at Baltimore, 
April ‘13; Washington, April 16, and 
May 6, at Spartanburg. 

















richness and beauty.” 


THIRD CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


W. J. Henderson in New York Sun: 


“He now has at his command a range of dynamics and color not surpassed by that of 
any other pianist before the public.” 


Richard Aldrich in New York Times: 


“Technical acquirements of the most remarkable sort, a tone of extraordinary power, 


Max Smith in New York American: 


‘Past master of all the secrets of his art. 
recital of the season, he is absolutely unapproached.” 


Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 


When he plays as he did at this, his third 
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Barkworth’s “ Romeo and Juliet’’ Produced 
by Fairbairn-Miln Opera Forces in London 


Work Proves Skill of Composer—Operatic Enterprise at Surrey Theater Labors Under Diffi- 
culties, but Persists in Valiant Efforts 


~~ 





By EDWIN EVANS. 








London, April 9, 1920. 

HEN John Edmund _ Barkworth’s 

“Romeo and Juliet” was announced 
for production by the Fairbairn-Miln Op- 
era Company at the Surrey Theater, we 
were informed that although his composi- 
tions were not well known in this coun- 
try, he had gained a reputation for him- 
self in Canada and the United States. 
must confess that I had never come 
across his name until this announcement 
was made. I believe he occupies a scien- 
tific post, but if that causes him to be 
regarded as an amateur composer he can 
lay claim to a degree of proficiency which 
is unusual in the circumstances, though 
there is the classic precedent of Boro- 
dine, also a scientist. He studied for a 
time at the Royal College of Music, then 
in Paris and finally with Humperdinck 
in Berlin, but he is of opinion that the 
most useful guidance he received was 
that of Cecil Forsyth. 

His opera re-opens the old controversy 
whether such forceful verse as that of 
Shakespearian drama can be used for 
the purposes of an operatic libretto. Mr. 
Barkworth’s view is that it can, and 
that it is a safeguard against the kind 
of operatic failure which is due to a bad 
book. In a published introduction to his 
opera he writes almost as if this were 
a discovery of his, but it is well known 
that countless composers have been at- 


tracted by the same notion in theory, 
only to find themselves compelled to 
abandon it in practice. The reason is 
transparent. 


In the applied art of opera the share 
which falls to the music is that of en- 
hancing or sublimating the text, of plac- 
ing the situations in higher relief, of 
strengthening the accents, and _ gen- 
erally enriching the literary meaning of 
the book. For such purposes lyrica] 
verse is well suited, if only because of 
the many abstractions it employs as fig- 
ures of speech which music js well quali- 
fied to carry one step further into the 
realms of the imagination. Dramatic 
verse is generally more rebellious, but 
still, if it is not over-charged with allu- 
sive meaning the composer still has a 
fair chance. But Shakespeare had such 
an unfailing sense of the dynamic value 
of words that he left no room for any 
collaboration. Is it possible to conceive 
of any musical phrase that would en- 
hance the poetic value of the opening 
lines of Hamlet’s monologue? Could 
it be made more impressive in song than 
in speech, that is the question. The 
answer is no, and that emphatically. 
And this is the trap into which Mr. Bark- 
worth has walked with his eyes open. 
He has taken about eleven hundred lines 
from “Romeo and Juliet” and set them 
to music. Although he writes in the 
idiom of the last generation but one, 
the writing itself is far from bad. In 


fact, there are many pages of it deserv- 
ing of a better fate than to be crushed 
by Shakespeare’s genius. Very little of 
it is dramatic in character, and that is, 
strange as it» may seem, rather in the 
composer’s favor, for if he had attempted 
to enhance Shakespeare’s dramatic 
values, he would have had a nasty tum- 
ble. As one of the critics puts it, the 
music is penny-plain and not twopence- 
colored. It is just plain straightforward 
music by a man who knows the busi- 
ness of composition, and perhaps even 
the feeling of dullness which crept over 
it as the opera unfolded itself was main- 
ly due to comparison with the glorious 
verse. 


This interesting enterprise at the Sur- 
rey Theater is laboring under many dif- 
ficulties, chiefly financial, and, though 
the opera was not adequately presented, 
the management deserves great credit 
for what it accomplished with slender 
means. There was some quite good sing- 
ing from Sylva Van Dyck and Frank 
Webster in the principal parts, and from 
E. H. Ludlow and Scott Anderson among 
the others. Above all, here was some- 
thing done. We all know that the path 
to national opera must be strewn with 
abortive experiments before it leads to 
the goal, and this company has sacrificed 
itself to make one of the experiments 
which others are content to talk about. 
In that sense it marks progress, but I 
am afraid it will not be Mr. Barkworth 


who will lead us to victory, even with the 
aid of Shakespeare. 

Concerts of the week have not been 
remarkable either for their number or 
for their interest. A _ sixteen-year-old 
Serbian violinist, -Yovanovitch Bratza, 
has attracted much attention and will 
doubtless do well when he has purged 
his style of its present exaggerations. 
He magnifies every tempo indication and 
allows himself to be carried away by 
every suggestion of expression. It is 
a youthful failing, but there is always 
the danger that the applause with which 
we are so liberal may tempt him to re- 
gard these antics as having some artis- 
tic value. The best vocal recital of the 
week was that given by Douglas Mar- 
shall and Aubyn Raymar, singer and 
pianist, whose names are _ invariably 
given equal prominence in all announce- 
ments, and who take their “calls” to- 
gether, thereby shaming those singers 
who regard the accompanist as a mere 
accessory to their performances. 





Scholarship Recitals in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 17.—Three scholar- 
ship recitals were given on Monday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings of last 


week at the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, by Marion Savage, piano; Vivienne 
Cordero, violin; Walter N. Linthicum, 
baritone, and Sylvan Levin, piano. M’ss 
Savage presented an entire program, as 
did young Sylvan Levin, and Miss Cor- 
dero and Mr. Linthicum were heard 
jointly in a _ representative program. 
These recitals mark the completion of 
three-year scholarships, awarded upon 
the basis of talent in competitions held 
before the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. Each _ recitalist 
gained immediate recognition for skill 
and intelligent exposition of-the musi- 
cianship that had been acquired during 
the process of training as_ entitled 
through the term of the scholarship. 
F. C. B. 
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E..R. Schmitz Gives Recital. His Brilliance 


in Two Pieces Dazzling 
By Philip Hale 


* * * His nature is sensitive and poetic, yet the 
brilliance shown in Mr. Schmitz’s performance of 
Chabrier’s “Bourree” and Saint Saens’ Toccata was 
dazzling. Sensitive as he is, he has great strength, 
yet in the stormiest passages sound did not degen- 
erate into noise. More remarkable than even his 
brilliance is his exquisite sense of proportion; his 
ability to communicate to the hearer the intention 
and the spirit of the composer. The musical soul 
and the lofty nature of the pianist found this com- 
position (Caesar Franck’s Prelude and Finale) most 
congenial. Never shall we know a more sympa- 
thetic interpretation. * * * 


Robert Schmitz Plays 
By H. D. Parker 


In particular Monsieur Schmitz excels in the sus- 
taining and manipulation of rhythm. Liapunov’s 
Lesghinka, a peasant dance, does not often stand on 
the programmes of pianists cultivating Russian Mis- 
cellanies. The music invites to feats of sustained 
rhythm in which Mr. Schmitz excels. * * * Minuet 
that Ravel set among his pieces in eighteenth cen- 
tury manner, as offering at the “Tomb of Couperin.” 


In a word; the Ravel of silvery perfections, and in 
another word, music that a Schmitz is sure to play 
as perfectly. 

Between stood the finer Debussy of “Cathedrale 
Engloutie” music in which beauty of form in subtle 
symmetry goes hand in hand with beauty of imagina- 
tion. Engulfed is a cathedral, be it in mist or 
waters; round it they shift; yet through them shines 
the everlasting beauty and still chimes its voice. 
Here is the very poetry of tones and Mr. Schmitz is 
sensitive. * * * 


Schmitz a Master Musician. Virtuoso 
Makes Piano a Wondrous Instrument 
By Olin Downes 


* * * Mr. Schmitz hits his notes in a way that 
makes of the piano a»wondrous instrument with tone 
colors akin to the rainbow in their subtle shading 
and intensities. An inner melody is changed as 
though by a voice. 

The climaxes were of flaming magnificence. The 
playing of Cesar Franck’s prelude, aria and finale 
stands out in a retrospect of recitals, not of one sea- 
son, but of many. It was distinguished, first of all, 
by its breadth and nobility, by its intellectual grasp 
and its poetic rhapsodic quality. We have never 
heard this music played with such penetrating analy- 
sis and, at the same time, prophetic vision. 
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MANAGERS DIRECT INVASION 


American Artists’ European Tour Under 
Direction of Wolfsohn Bureau 


Under the direction of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, several noted American artists 
are soon to be heard in England and on 
the continent; this spring will mark the 
truly historic movement of native sing- 
ers to Europe, the first year in Ameri- 
can musical history that American art- 
ists have crossed the ocean to appear 
abroad under American management. 

Albert Spalding, the violinist, sailed 


last week, bound for France, where he 
will appear with the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch’s direc- 
tion; the violinist is engaged for concerts 
with the orchestra on its long European 
tour this summer. 

Next month, after their many festi- 
val appearances are over, four other 
Wolfsohn artists will depart for Eng- 
land: Mabel Garrison, Sophie Braslau, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Lambert Mur- 
phy. Concerts in London and through- 
out the English provinces have already 
been arranged for them. London’s musi- 
cal season is in full swing during May 
and June. 


MUSICIANS ON THE RIVIERA 
Nice Enjoys Leroux Works While Cannes 
and Monte Carlo Hear Concerts 

Nice, April 10.—We were thoroughly 
charmed this week by the production on 
the stage of the Municipal Casino of 
“Les Cadeaux de Noel,” the heroic tale 
in one act, words by Emile Fabre, music 
by Xavier Leroux. This work received a 
masterful interpretation by such artists 
as Madeleine Bugg of the opera, Mr. Bil- 
lot of the Opera Comique and Jeanne 
Foreade. We have also heard a delight- 





ful score, likewise not published, “Nay 
sithoe,” by Xavier Leroux. This wo 
was perfectly done by Mme. Jean: 
Bourdon. 

It was followed by an exquisite ball 
“La Féte du Printemps,” in which Ren 
Gerard revealed herself a dancer « 
splendid style and a woman of grea 
beauty. 

At Monte Carlo, “Mme. Butterfly” ha 
great success and received a first clas 
interpretation. 


At Cannes the concerts given this wee! 


under the direction of Mr. Messager er 
joyed unprecedented success. 
PIERRE BOREL. 
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Last Novaes Recital ? 

Last year we renamed Guiomar 
Novaes “‘The Paderewska of the Pam- 
pas,’ not that she was, or is, a femi- 
nine Paderewski (the final ‘‘a’’ is for 
petticoats), but because this solidly 
built young woman, only a few years 
out of her teens, has a piano touch 
as luscious, as lyrical, as hypnotizing 
as the touch of the great virtuoso and 
former Premier of Poland. Now, to 
touch the keyboard like Ignace Jan 
is something that doesn’t occur often. 
Guiomar Novaes can sing on the piano 
better than any of her contempo- 
raries. She did so yesterday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall to the delight of an 
audience that overflowed the stage, 
packed the auditorium and thronged 
the standing room. The occasion was 
not only an all-Chopin programme, 
but it was, alas! the last. recital of 
the youthful Brazilian until the au- 
tumn of 1921. 

To abandon the United States, 
where her popularity is growing by 
leaps and bounds, is flying in the very 
teeth of good fortune. She is as far 
from her artistic apex as she is from 
her dazzling future. The girl has it 
all her own way, and ’twixt cup and 
lip, ’twixt now and a year and a half 
hence—who knows what may hap- 
pen? She may get married, and 
what’s worse than that fate—for an 
artiste? She is going home, but pure 
selfishness prompts us to wish that 
she will change her. mind and return 
to us next fall. Perhaps she may be 
persuaded, 

Such a touch and tone as hers is 
born. Her splendid arms, plump, yet 
muscular, are the two throats that 
carry her rich contralto tones to the 
keyboard. It is a contralto, this dig- 
ital voice, velvety and bell-like, with 
the most piquant staccato when re- 
quired. It sings through the most in- 
volved figuration. She reduces the in- 
herent automatism of passage work 

















almost to nil. She is human and still 
a pianist. A rare combination. Her 
planturous touch is not only the out- 
come of a happy confluence of muscu- 


lar and nervous’ energies, but is 
made more viable by the cunning 
interplay of pedal and a variety of 


finger, wrist and arm attacks. There 
is devitalization, but the hand never 
loses its firm contour. And this at- 
tack is nearly unique—de Pachmann, 
Godowsky and Rubinstein have and 
had it—inasmuch as we never hear 
the initial touch as a percussive blow. 
She glides into the music with that 
plastic delivery as a swan glides into 
the water. Velvet, liquid fingers that 
sing like a violoncello. Novaes has 
mastered the chiefest mechanical 
problem of the pianoforte, the art of 
holding on and letting go. Some ex- 
traordinary singers had this art in 
their vocalism; Adelina Patti, Sem- 
brich, Annie Louise Cary and to-day 
Margarete Matzenauer; olive-oil, sun- 
shine, potable gold and falling waters. 

The programme, entirely devoted to 
Chopin, even the encores, was thrice 


familiar. But it sufficed to charm and 
evoke dreams. Overarching _intel- 


lectuality in the readings of this art- 
ist we do not expect. She could 
never play the Jast five sonatas of 
Beethoven at a sitting and hold us 
in our seats as did von Buelow, as 
would Rachmaninov. Her music-mak- 
ing has the quality of an improvisa- 
tion. It is bird-like. It is more a 
matter of instinct that profound cere- 
bration. Her style is normal, free 
from poignant morbidities or strange 
fantastic interpretations; withal, ex- 
otic in its dense, tropical richness of 
coloring. When she plays Mozart, or 
the G major concerto of Beethoven, she 
is happy, healthy, penetratingly musi- 
cal. Nevertheless, we hear a new note 
in her work, bigger, more passionate, 
more thoughtfully controlled. She isa 
student. She is bound to go far. 
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even robust in quality. 


N. Y. Evening Mail: 


Her voice after long absence 
sounded fresh and full, often 
Miss 
Ewell’s enunciation of English 
was always grateful to the ear. 


im LOIS EWELL 


Returns to American Stage in Recital at Aeolian Hall, April 13th 


N. Y. Evening Sun: 


There was excellent reason once 
for calling Lois Ewell’s voice 
the voice of the Century. Yes- 
terday afternoon she came back 
into public hearing in Aeolian 
Hall and gave a recital to which 
an audience of some size and 


Miss Ewell is a singer of dis- 
tinction, whose ample _ voice, 
authoritative style and superb 
diction win immediate favor. 
Her recital yesterday marked 
her return to a public remem- 
bering with pleasure her prima 
donnaship at the Century the- 
atre. 


much friendliness listened. To 
remind her listeners of her 
Operatic propensities she sang 
“Ocean Thou Mighty Monster” 
from Oberon. She sang it with 
much of her old sense of drama 
and never lacked for personal- 
ity. . 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 





N. Y. Evening Telegram: 


Miss Ewell has been given by 
nature about all that any singer 
could ask for. There is a par- 
ticularly appealing quality to 
her voice and she has the emo- 
tional fire necessary for highly 
dramatic music. Her voice has 
all the beauty of former years. 
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Kreisler, Ganz and Chicago ’sOwn 


Forces in Successive Offerings 





Pavley-Oukrainsky School Presents Interesting Performance 
at Auditorium Theater—Apollo Club Give Bach Mass— 
Huge Audience Hears Violinist Bid Farewell to City 








Chicago, April 19, 1920. 
NDREAS PAVLEY, Serge Oukrain- 
sky, their ballet and their dancing 
school, gave an interesting and entertain- 
ing performance at the Auditorium 
Theater last Saturday evening before an 
audience which completely filled the large 
theater and which throughout the eve- 
ning gave frequent demonstration of ap- 
preciation. 

The program was devoted to a produc- 
tion of the “Walpurgis Night” Ballet, 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

In this representation, the entire per- 
sonnel of the Pavley-Oukrainsky school 
took part and the solo and ensemble 
dances, the miming and posing, were all 
exceptionally fine. 

The second division brought forth the 
students of the dancing and ballet school, 
and little tots who were just big enough 
to walk, performed in several very 


cleverly devised groupings and dances, 


which brought down the house. 

The third part of the program was 
devoted to interpretative solo and en- 
semble ballet dances, in which all the 
principal members of the ballet took 
part, and there were very graceful and 
beautiful numbers by. Messrs. Pavley, 
Oukrainsky, and the Misses Ludmilla, 
Nemeroff, Ledowa, Shermont, and 
Arnold. 

An orchestra of symphony proportions 
conducted by Charles Elander, formerly 
a member of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, played the different musical 
numbers and also was heard in the 
“Faust” offering, the Overture to the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” by Nicolai, 
and the finale from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, with good rhythm and fine 
tone shading. 

Yesterday afternoon one of the most 
stupendous choral compositions, Bach’s 
B Minor Mass, was presented at Orches- 
tra Hall by the Apollo Musical Club of 
Chicago, under the direction of Harison 
M. Wild, assisted by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Edgar A. Nelson, organist, and 
four distinguished soloists. 

The club negotiated the difficult work 
with its intricate polyphonic sections 
with precision of accent, fine tone grad- 
ations and with much enthusiasm. 

There were many stirring moments 
during the course of the work, and the 
choral mass rose to several impressive 
climaxes. Altogether, the presentation 
showed the chorus of some 300 mixed 
voices at its best, and Mr. Wild deserves 
no little praise for the evident musical 
training which he has given them. 

The soloists included first, Mrs. Orpha 
Kendall Holstman, soprano, who, on 
short notice substituted for Florence 
Hinkle, who was indisposed. Mrs. Holst- 
man, disclosed an intimate knowledge 
of oratorio singing, and proved herself 
the possessor of a clear soprano voice of 
agreeable quality. She sang her share of 
the work with artistic style. 

Louise Harrison Slade, the contralto, 
also proved to be a valuable member of 
the quartet of soloists. Her deep and 
sympathetic voice took on _ especial 
warmth and color in her solo “Lauda- 
mus te.” 

Reed Miller, the tenor, has the right 
vocal timbre for the classic style and the 
Bach music suits him well. He added 
materially to the completeness of the 
solo quartet, and Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, basso, displayed a resonant, 
ringing voice, rather light in texture, but 
of good quality, in the bass and baritone 
solos of the score. The production in its 
entirety was a notable one. 


‘many stood at the back of the hall. 





Kreisler’s Appearance 


Among the few artists who find the 
spaces of the Auditorium Theater too 
small for their audiences is Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the master violinist. He gave his 
last recital for this season at the Audi- 
torium Theater yesterday afternoon, and 
not only filled every available seat in the 
theater, but also the orchestra pit and 
the stage, as far back as the outer wall, 
with eager and enthusiastic listeners. 

He presented a program which was of 
works of bigger dimensions than usual, 
including the E Major Sonata by Bach, 
the “Scotch Fantasy” by Bruch, Varia- 
tions on a theme of Corelli, arranged 
by Tartini, and groups of shorter num- 
bers. 

He was in placid and gracious mood, 
and as for his performances, they were 
perfect in technical clarity, as well as 
humanly appealing in tonal quality, and 
interpretation. 


His performance of “Serenade du 


Tsigane” by Charles Robert Valdez, was 
an exquisite bit, the work proving to be 
a melodious miniature. 

Other pieces included the works by 
Kreisler, Cartier, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Smetana, besides half a dozen of his own 
short compositions and arrangements of 
melodies and folk tunes as encores. 


yanz’s Recital 


After the “Appassionata” Sonata by 
Beethoven, came seven short numbers by 
Debussy, at the recital which Rudolph 
Ganz, gave at Kimball Hall yesterday 
afternoon. 

The vigor, the drive, the seriousness, 
and the highly musical consequence of 
the Sonata, shone clearly in his inter- 
pretation. The seven preludes by De- 
bussy are among the least inspired of 
his many short works, though played 
with the artistic excellencies and the 
pianistic cleverness of that sterling 
player, Rudolph Ganz. In masterful 
manner Ganz performed the Beethoven 
Sonata, and in poetic, refined style gave 
the Schubert numbers. He also placed 
an arrangement by Liszt of a Bach piece 
and the two “St. Francis Legends” on 
his program. So great a success did Mr. 
Ganz have with his set program, that 
he was forced to add some six encores 
to the list at the close of the recital. 


M. R. 





Topekans Accord Galli-Curci a Rousing 
Reception 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 15.—An _ ova- 
tion such as Topeka has never tendered a 
musician, with the exception of Nordica 
upon her first appearance here nearly 
twenty years ago, greeted Amelita Galli- 
Curci last night at the Auditorium. The 
audience filled every seat, including 250 
chairs, placed on the stage itself, and 
Peo- 
ple came from scores of surrounding 
Kansas towns to attend the concert. The 
announced program was a delightful one, 
but to many, the encores which were 
mainly familiar airs, were the most en- 
joyable part. Galli-Curci had the as- 
sistance of her capable accompanist, Ho- 
mer Samuels, and of Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist. 





Iowa City Closes Public Schools When 
Orchestra Gives Concert 


MAson City, IowA, April 16.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony gave concerts 
both afternoon’and evening yesterday at 
the High School auditorium. There were 
large audiences at both concerts with 
many persons from the surrounding 
towns in attendance. The public schools 
at Clear Lake were closed to permit the 
pupils and teachers to attend. The solo- 
ists were: Harriet McConnell, contralto; 
Emma Noe, soprano; George Rasely and 
Mrs. F. C. Gorman, the latter of Mason 
City. F.C. Gorman, head of the depart- 
ment of music of the high school brought 
the orchestra here. The greatest aplause 
was given to the ‘“Berceuse” from 
“Jocelyn.” Guy H. Woodard, violinist, 
and Herman Beyer-Hane, "cellist, were 
recalled several times. B. C 


Holmquist in Rockford 


RockrorD, ILu., April 20.—Gustaf 
Holmquist, the Chicago basso, was heard 
by an enthusiastic audience at Zion 
Lutheran Church, April 15. Mr. Holm- 
quist’s program included songs in Eng- 
lish and Swedish and numbers from the 
oratorios. His accompanist was Marion 
Johnson of Rockford. H. F. 





Althouse and Louisville Male Chorus in 
Splendid Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 16.—Probably 
the largest audience the Louisville Male 
Chorus has ever brought out assembled 
in the auditorium of the Boys’ High 
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School on Thursday evening to hear the 
first concert of the 1920 season, at which 
time Paul Althouse was the soloist. The 
chorus has become very efficient under 
the training of Conductor Carl Shackle- 
ton, and sang with fine tonal balance and 
finish. A word of praise must also be 
given them for their splendid enuncia- 
tion. Their offerings embraced songs by 
Protheroe, Podbertsky, Johnson, Steb- 
bins, MacDowell and Huhn. 

Mr. Althouse, heard for the first time 
here, sang gloriously and evoked hearty 
and prolonged applause, to which he gen- 
erously responded with encores. He very 
graciously placed the late Josephine Mc- 
Gill’s “Duna” upon his program, and 
gave this Louisville composer’s song an 
interpretation and presentation that was 
impressively beautiful. 

Florence Blackman was accompanist 
for the chorus and Gladys Shailer per- 
formed a like service for the soloist. 

mF. 





Henriette Wakefield Earns Honors With 
Creatore Opera Forces 


Henriette Wakefield, the American 
contralto, who some years ago was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been making a distinct success 
this season on tour with the Creatore 
Opera Company. Her singing of leading 
parts, among them the title réle in Bizet’s 
“Carmen” has been highly praised and 
many cities where she has appeared have 
asked for her in recital next season or 
with the “All-American Quartet,” of 
which she is a member, which will tour 
the country under the management of 
Fleck Brothers of New York. The Crea- 
tore company has recently been appear- 
ing in the South, so that Fleck Brothers 
have had many inquiries for dates for 
the quartet from that territory, as in ad- 
dition to: Miss Wakefield the baritone, 
Greek Evans, who is also a member of 
their quartet, has been scoring with the 
Creatore forces. 





Leopold Plays Before MacDowell Club 


At his piano recital before the Mac- 
Dowell Club, New York, on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 11, Ralph Leopold was obliged 
to add three encores to his regular pro- 
gram. For his scheduled offerings Mr. 
Leopold presented Mendelssohn’s “Pre- 
lude and Fugue,” Dohnanyi’s Four Rhap- 
sodies, Op. 11, Ravel’s “Sonatine,”’ De- 
bussy’s “Ballade Danse” and Jongen’s 
“Clair de Lune” and “Soleil 4 Midi.” All 
of which were given with musicianly con- 
ception and artistic qualities. The ad- 
ditional numbers. which he was requested 
to add, were “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner-Brassin; “Paradise Birds,” Cyril 
Scott and “Orientale,” Arnain. 





To Help Contests 


Both the Chicago Musical College and 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston have asked Rudolph Ganz to 
be one of the jury which is to award 
a grand piano to the winner of the an- 
nual piano contests which take place late 
in April. Mr. Ganz will also go to Lan- 
sing, Mich., in time to confer diplomas 
to the graduating class of the Widde 
Conservatory of Music. 


ALABAMA CLUBS MEET 
FOR FOURTH CONVENTION 





At Annual Meeting in Dothan, Interest 
Centers in Choral Activities and 
Students’ Contest 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 9. — The 
Montgomery delegation which attended 
the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs re- 
turned to the city last night. The con- 
vention was held in Dothan, on the 6th, 
7th and 8th, and a large number of 
women from various parts of the State 
were in attendance. Interest centered 
around the two principal activities of the 
Federation for the year, the work of the 
Choral Organizer, and the young stu- 
dents’ contest. The result of the former 
was demonstrated in the work of a large 
composite chorus, including representa- 
tives from the several clubs in the or- 
ganization, which sang Marzo’s “Indian . 
Summer,” under the direction of Forrest 
Dabney Carr, of Birmingham, State Cho- 
ral director. Next year it is contem- 
plated that the choruses from an opera 
will be sung at the meeting of the con- 
vention. The soloists were Mrs. F. B. 
Neely, soprano; Mrs. W. C. Giles, con- 
tralto; P. Montano, flutist; Minnie Mc- 
Neill, accompanist. 

The young students’ contest, under the 
direction of Mrs. Victor Hanson, has 
proved an excellent incentive to the many 
who entered the lists for the prizes of- 
fered by the Federation. The competi- 
tion is limited to, students in voice, piano 
or violin, who are under 21 years of age. 
The judges awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows: In voice, to Josephine Haylow, of 
Birmingham; in both piano and violin, 
to Ruth McCann, of Montgomery. Next 
year the age limit of voice contestants 
will be raised to 25 years. The most 
important address made was on Music 
Credits in Public Schools and Standardi- 
zation of Teachers by Alexander Henna- 
man. Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, the 
only imported artist, delighted the con- 
vention with her program. Her accom- 
panist was Minnie McNeill. Others ap- 
pearing on the concert programs were 
Mary Gillen, composer and interpreter 
of Negro songs; Marie Smith, soprano; 
Thomas Hood Simpson, pianist; Betty 
Gilmore, harpist; Mrs. W. W. Harper, 
soprano; Charlotte Mitchell Smith, con- 
tralto; Emma Mitchell, soprano; Chris- 
tine McCann, violinist; Charles Rendell 
Calkins, pianist, and a double trio from 
the Treble Clef Club of Montgomery. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. Oscar Hundley, of Birmingham, 
who has had much to do with the success 
of the Federation in the four years of 
its existence. Mrs. Key Murphree, of 
Troy, was elected president for the en- 
suing year and Mobile was chosen as the 
place for the next annual meeting. 

W. P. C. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Features 
American Composers 


The sixth afternoon musicale of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society was held 
in Studio 807 Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day, March 27, and was entirely devoted 
to the music of American composers. 
The artists who took part were Edith 
Baxtee Hooper, soprano, who sang 
“Jock,” “Discouraging” and “Spring 
Song,” by Edgar Pinchot-Crissman; “Ah, 
Love But a Day,” Gilberte, and “Lilac 
Time,” Spears. Manly Price Boone, 
tenor, sang “When I’m Wandering from 
Thee” and “I am Waiting for Thee, 
Jeanie,” Crissman, and “There Is No 
Death,” by O’Hara. Elliott Williams, 
baritone, sang “A Toast,” and “Heart 
of My Heart,” Crissman, and “Danny 
Deever,” by Walter Damrosch, with Eva 
De Nike as accompanist. Mr. Crissman 
accompanied his own compositions. The 
rooms were filled with a highly appre- 
ciative audience. A beautiful banner of 
white corded silk ornamented with the 
society’s emblem, was then presented to 
Mrs. Cannes by the society, to which she 
appropriately responded in a speech. 


Gordon B. Nevin Assists Olive Nevin in 
Fort Wayne Recital 


SEWICKLEY, PA., April 20.—Olive Nevin 
has just returned from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where she made her first appearance in 
recital with her cousin, Gordon Balch 
Nevin, at the piano. Several times this 
winter she has assisted him in his organ 
recitals, and they have both enjoyed it 
so much that he has consented to be her 
accompanist, too, in her work as a re- 
citalist. This last occasion was a huge 
affair arranged by one of Miss Neyin’s 
many college friends, and the auditorium 
of the Wolf and Dessauer establishment 
was filled with enthusiastic guests. 
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Pittsburgh’s Week Crowded 
with Luminous Offerings 





Adolph Bolm’s Ballet Intime and Barrére Little Symphony 
Afford Thrilling Evening—Copeland, Levitzki, Rubinstein 
and Ponselle Provide an Unexpected Concert—Pittsburgh 
Choral Society with Mme. Homer, in Auspicious Début— 
Brilliant Program by the St. Olaf Chorus 








PITTSBURGH, PA., April 17.—Concerts 
occur in Pittsburgh like grapes; they 
come in clusters or bunches. This week 
there were more recitals than one could 
attend, or care to attend. On Wednes- 
day evening we had a double header 
of thrilling proportions. The George 
Barrére Little Symphony and the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet Intime closed the Art 


Society’s season. George Barrére blew 
a beautiful flute and the symphony in 
miniature played Pierné and Gretry in 
a thoroughly stimulating manner. 

That should have been enough for one 
program, mais pas de tout, the Bolm 
Ballet danced and posturized for a 
couple of hours to the music of Charles 
T. Griffes (most gifted of Americans) 
and to the tune of Victor Herbert, to 
say nothing of diverse Russians and 
Poles. Adolph Bolm created and staged 
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all the productions, and they were 
worthy of him. He was not, however, 
the only eloquent member of his choreo- 
graphic cast; there were others who 
possessed fluid arms and limbs, as to 
wit, petite Ruth Page, and one marvelous 
little girl, Margit Leeraas. If the 
lightings and stagings of Carnegie Hall 
had been better we would have had a 
perfect evening, as it was, there was 
a sketchy impromptu element about it 
that made eg speculate which would 
finish first the dance, the music, or the 
spotlight, E. pluribus unanimity. 

It’s an ill strike that does’nt blow 
some city inconvenience. Thursday 
evening was to have seen the Detroit 
Symphony with youthful Mischa Levitzki 
at the piano. A wire came saying De- 
troit was afraid to venture and within 
forty-eight hours George Copeland, Ar- 
thur Rubinstein, Mischa Levitzki and 
Rosa Ponselle were signed up and on 
their way to make history for Pitts- 


burgh music. The result was an audience 


of 4,000 at the Mosque with enthusiasm 
that made the w.k. welkin tintinabulate. 
The event was the amazing Ampico dem- 
onstration, displaying the marvels of 
that famous reproducing piano. George 
Copeland played his familiar transcrip- 
tion of the Debussy “L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faune” and the Ampico filled in what- 
ever part the celebrated George saw fit 
to permit. The result was that one 
couldn’t tell which from whither. 

Arthur Rubinstein performed the Al- 
beniz “Triana” and the instrument re- 
peated it, and the cognoscenti had to 
rub its eyes not to believe that this re- 
markable Russian was -not “at the 
piano”. Then out stepped the miracu- 
lous Mischa Levitzki and he gave an ex- 
position that set the vast audience wild. 
He began with the Stojowski “Valse” 
which was repeated by the Ampico and 
then he broke into the Liszt Hungarian 
Sixth, he stopped in the middle and let 
the piano continue the work while he sat 
off in the background, and then he 
pounced upon the instrument and carried 
the Liszt “war horse” to a smashing cli- 
max, and just which was Levitzki and 
which was Ampico we are still wonder- 
ing. It was a bewildering exhibition of 
mechanical and personal virtuosity. Rosa 
Ponselle enchanted her house both with 
her “Visi d’arte” and her bobbed hair. 
For an encore she gave Oley Speaks’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp” both with Ampico ac- 
companiments. For a closing number 
she sang Verdi’s “Pace” with Carl Bern- 
thaler supplying the piano background. 
That amplified concert with three of our 
foremost pianists, with the recording 
Ampico to say nothing of Rosa Ponselle, 
made Pittsburgh almost glad the R.R. 
men were striking. 


Choral Society Debut 


On the same evening over at Carnegie 
Hall we witnessed the launching of the 
new Pittsburgh .Choral Society, with 
Charles N. Boyd as commander and 
helmsman. The launching was accom- 
plished without the breaking of a bottle, 
which was lamentable. This new choral 
has devoted itself to the rendition of A 
capella works, and its opening program 
was a noteworthy one. Russian and 
Seandinavian works and numbers by R. 
Nathaniel Dett, Howard Brockway and 
Frances McCollin were used with great 
effect. The chorus represents some of 
the best voices in the city, particularly 
in the treble and alto sections. If the 
first impression is the lasting one the 
chorus will go far. Mme. Louise Homer 
was the soloist, she convinced us that 
her distinguished husband could sstill 
write songs of the finest caliber. also 
Car! Deis, Rudolph Ganz and J. A. Wade. 
She sang as she always does with con- 
summate skill and style. Florence McMil- 
lian at the piano gave her singer splen- 
did support. The Pittsburgh Choral So- 


ciety numbers nearly 100 singers, and 
there is not another man in the city who 
knows more about choral technique than 
does Charles N. Boyd, director. 


Triumph for St. Olaf Choir 


On Tuesday night the unknown St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, from Northfield, 


“Vision Fugitive.” 


Minn., came and showed us what choral 
music might really be. Gotham is going 
to get the surprise of its life when it 
hears this aggregation. The choir under 
the leadership of F. Melius Christiansen, 
a genius, en passant, sang an unaccom- 
panied program of the most difficult di- 
mensions, and they sang without any in- 
strument to establish pitch. Each singer - 
carries pitch in his and her head. 
Nuance, key changes, major and minor, 
were as nothing to these Scandinavian 
sons and daughters, they “thought” and 
“felt” in their minds. No other choir ex- 
cepting the Vatican has accomplished 
this feat, that we know of. The choir 
of fifty voices sang Bach, Mendelssohn 
Gretchaninoff and others in a magnificent 
fashion. If Northfield doesn’t become 
the Bethlehem of the West, may we 
never mistake Dudley Buck for Bach. 
Edward Rechlin concert organist from 

Emmanuel Church, New York, gave an 
organ recital before the concert in a 
dazzling way. He handled the huge Car- 
negie organ as if he had played it all his 
life. Student recital programs and cir- 
cus ads are beginning to appear and by 
that we know the music season is about 
over, Selah. H. B. G. 


Last Bensel Musicale in Nutley, N. J. 


Nut Ley, N. J., April 12.—The closing 
Lenten musicale of the series given un- 
der the direction of Caryl Bensel was 
given at the Field Club on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 6. The first half of the pro- 
gram introduced the four soloists in 
groups of songs, Ethel Rea, soprano, who 
offered songs by Liszt, Speaks, Clarke 
and LaForge; Mabel Ritch, contralto, in 
songs by Eden, MacDowell and Johns; 
Grant Kimball, tenor, in songs of Clay, 
Richardson, Loomis and Schneider, and 
Frank Johnson, baritone, in the aria 
Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s song cycle “The Morning of 





the Year,” made up the ‘second half o 
the evening and was given a brillian 
presentation by the four artists, thei 
ensemble and solos being admirabl 
Anne Tinsdale played the accompani 
ments in excellent fashion. A vote o 
thanks was given Mme. Bensel for he 
efforts in presenting the delightful serie 
of concerts and the hope expressed tha 
she will continue them next season. 





Cecile de Horvath Goes Under the 
Haensel & Jones Management 


Cecile de Horvath, young Americar 
pianist, who made a_ successful re 
appearance in New York concert hall 
this season, is announced as one of th 
artists on the Haensel & Jones roster 
Mme. de Horvath, under her maide: 
name, Cecile Ayres, played six times wit}! 
the New York Symphony Orchestra an: 
also with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Prior to her début in this country, whic! 
was made with the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, Mme. de Horvath, who was a pupi! 
of Gabrilowitsch, made extensive concert 
tours in Germany and Norway. She is 
planning two New York recitals next 
season at ASolian Hall. 





Anna Brooke Scores in Concert with 
Sascha Jacobsen 


Anna Brooke, lyric soprano, appeared 
with success in recital with Sascha Ja- 
cobsen, the violinist, at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of April 4. She sang 
charmingly works of Meyerbeer and 
Friml, which won for her many rounds 
of deserved applause. As extras she was 
heard in “Philosophy” by Emnell, “Eli, 
Eli” by Schalitt and the “Volga Boy 
Song,” arrangement by Bromberg. May 
Harper Ford, a pupil of Ellen Davis, the 
New York pianist and etacher, was the 
efficient accompanist. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM 
REPEATS SUCCESS 


Rubinstein and Diaz Soloists 
at Program Devoted to 
Spanish Music 


With Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, as 
an additional soloist, and with some cor- 
responding modification of the group- 
ings, the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schin- 
dler, conducter, repeated in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
April 20, the program of Spanish music 
given some three weeks earlier in Car- 
negie Hall. Not only was there a large 
audience, but the presence of members of 
the diplomatic service and others of of- 
ficialdom, as well as of a large number of 
New York’s Spanish-Americans, gave the 
audience a distinctive character. 

Five folksongs of the Basque people, 
in the exploiting of which the New York 
organization is following the lead of the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris, began the 
program. Their Celtic flavor has sur- 
vived the polyphonic elaboration and the 
intricacy of the devices which Guridi 
and Almandoz have used in arranging 
them for modern choral purposes. The 
organization sang creditably, throughout, 
not without deviations from pitch, how- 
ever, in the a capella numbers. 


Diaz and Rubinstein Soloists 


Rafaelo Diaz, who sang at the earlier 
concert, was heard in a group of folk- 
songs of the Asturias, Leon and Murcia, 
of which the most eftective was the hu- 
morous Salamancan air, “The Song of 
the Donkey.” The unusual timbre of 
Mr. Diaz’s voice—a futurist might de- 
scribe it as having an olive green qual- 
ity—lends an additional charm to exotic 
music, whether Russian, as in “Le Coq 
d’ Or” or Spanish, as in these unusual 
folk tunes. 

The most beautiful number of the pro- 
gram was the Good Friday Music, “Di- 
vendres Sant,” of Antoni Nicolau, for 
two large mixed choirs, one group of 
folk singers, and double quartet. The 
double quartet, on this occasion, consisted 
of Juliet Griffith, Norah Fauchald, Ver- 
nice Brand, Bessie Gregory, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Judson House, Fred Patton and 
Eugene Reed. In this number, the com- 
poser, the venerable director of the Bar- 
celona Conservatory, has curiously and 
eloquently contrasted the folk song with 
the liturgical polyphony of the church. 

Miss Griffith also sang an incidental 
solo with the chorus in Morera’s “Re- 
mordiment,” and she and Mr. House were 
heard in solo passages in the Sancho- 
Marraco “Vagabond’s Song.” Among 
the most effective of the modern Cata- 
lonian compositions was the same com- 
poser’s “Bell Chorus.” Pujol’s “The Cat 
and the Dog,” with its humorous obbli- 
gato imitations, was repeated in response 
to lively applause. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s numbers were three 
by Albeniz, “Corpus Christi in Sevilla,” 
“El Albaicin de Granada” and “Jota 
Navarra;” the Granado’s “La Maja y el 
Ruisenor,” and Manuel de Falla’s “An- 
daluza.” Mr. Rubinstein, who was very 
heartily received, played with more bril- 
liance of execution than either beauty 
or warmth of tone. The lovely melody of 
the “Jota Navarra” caused it to be the 
favorite of the group. 


Schindler Work Sung in Spain 


Among the choral numbers was the 
Flag Song of the Orféo Catala of Barce- 
lona, composed by Lluis Millet, conduc- 
tor of that famous society. In connec- 
tion with this it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Schindler, who sent a message 
to the Catalan composers, telling them of 
the success of his previous concert, has 
received a cablegram from the Orfeé 
Catala expressing thanks and notifying 
him that Mr. Schindler’s own choral bal- 
lad, “The Miracle of Saint Raymond”— 
set to Cantalonian text—has just been 
performed with success in Barcelona. 
This is said to be the first instance of a 
Spanish composition by an American 
composer being performed in Spain. Mr. 
Schindler’s arrangement of “E] Rossin- 
yol” was one of the attractive numbers 
of Tuesday evening’s program. O. T. 








Zoellners Play for Alabama Institution 


MONTEVALLO, ALA., April 12.—At the 
Technical Institute and College for Wom- 
en the Zoellner Quartet appeared on Sat- 
urday evening, April 10, and won a well 


merited success. Finer chamber music 
playing has not been heard here in years. 
The Zoellners scored in Mozart’s D Minor 
Quartet, two movements from Borodine’s 
Second Quartet, short pieces by Skilton, 
Sinigaglia and Hayden and a Sonata a 
trois by Loeillet for violin, viola and 
piano, in which Joseph Zoellner, jr., the 
‘cellist of the quartet, presided at the 
piano in admirable manner. Every item 
on the program was applauded heartily. 





Sascha Jacobinoff 
Completes Another 
Successful Tour 





Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist 


Completing one of the most successful 
tours of his concert career in America, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violinist, re- 
turned to New York early this month. 
Mr. Jacobinoff played a tour of six con- 
certs in seven days, plus two others, 
making nine concerts as the total number 


of the tour. He was heard in South Bend, 
Ind., Notre Dame, St. Mary’s, Fort 
Wayne, Toledo, O., Muncie, Ind. and 


Cleveland. In Toledo he appeared with 
Carolina Lazzari, the Metropolitan con- 
tralto. In his Fort Wayne concert he had 
nine encores in his recital, being obliged 
in one group to repeat three of the num- 
bers, adding to extras at its close. 

Mr. Jacobinoff was heard on April 20 
in recital at Summit, N. J.. ,.He played 
on April 27 at Princeton, N: J., and is 
booked to appear with Mme. Povla Frijsh 
in Lewiston, Maine in May. 


PATTON RE-ENGAGED 


American Baritone to Appear in Impor- 
tant Concerts 


Fred Patton has been engaged to ap- 
pear at Smith College on May 17 in Had- 
ley’s “The New Earth” and Mozart’s 
Requiem. Mr. Patton’s appearance is a 
re-engagement, his singing of Haydn’s 
“Creation” last Spring having been so 
much enjoyed there. Walter Anderson 
has booked him also to sing in Haydn’s 
“Creation” with the London, Ont. Ora- 
torio Society on May 27. This will be 
Mr. Patton’s fifth “Creation” date in a 
year, his other appearances in it having 
been at Smith College, Boston, Jersey 
City and Schenectady, N. Y. 

At the Evanston North Shore Festival 
on May 24 Mr. Patton is engaged to be 
one of the soloists in Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music,” with Emma Noe, soprano, Tilly 
Koenen, contralto and Forrest Lamont, 
tenor. He is also booked to sing Satan 
in Franck’s “Beatitudes” at the next 
Worcester Festival under Nelson P. Cof- 
fin in October. He sang the work with 
Mr. Coffin in May, 1919, at the Keene, 
N. H. Festival, where his work was of 
such a character as to secure him the 
Worcester appearance for next fall. 











Mme. Niessen-Stone Artist-Pupil in New 
York Début 


An artist from the studio of Mme. 
Matja Niessen-Stone was Frieda Rochen, 
soprano, who made her New York re- 
cital début at the Princess Theater on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15. Miss 
Rochen scored in a varied program in 
four languages, which she prepared un- 
der Mme. Niessen-Stone’s guidance. 


WARM WELCOME FOR 
GRAINGER IN TACOMA 


Composers, Teachers and 
Pupils Turn Out in Force 
for Pianist’s Recital 


TACOMA, WASH., April 12.—With the 
advent of Percy Grainger, the pianist 
and composer, at the Tacoma Theater, 
on April 8, concert-goers were offered 
by the Newell Artist Course Manage- 
ment an innovation in recital programs. 
An atmosphere, novel, unique, exhilara- 
ting, prevailed in the interpretations of 
the pianist, whose only appearance in 
Washington on his first Northwestern 
tour was at Tacoma. Both the player 
and his interpretations fascinated his 
audience. 

From the opening Bach Chaconue to 
four numbers of his own compositions 
closing a remarkable program, the 
artist’s personality appeared so closely 
commingled with his offerings as to make 
each of itself memorable. The pro- 
nounced impression was of charm, 
strength, directness of appeal, combined 
with magnetic picturesque brilliance, 
which gained rapt attention from the 
outset. A masterly performance of the 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12, follow- 
ing Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” the 
player’s own “Colonial Song” and “Coun- 
try Gardens,” were especially notable. 

Sharing the enjoyment of Tacoma 
music lovers at the concert were the 
Seattle Society of Composers, of which 
Claude Madden is the head, teachers and 
pupils from the Seattle Cornish School 
of Music, a group from St. Martin’s 
College headed by Father Paul, soldiers 
from Camp Lewis, and prominent musi- 
cians from Olympia, the state capital. 

A concert given at the First Christian 
Church under the auspices of the Ta- 
coma Woman’s Clubhouse Association, 
by William Gray-Lhévinne, violinist, and 
Mischa Lhévinne, pianist, was one of 
the artistic events of Easter week. The 
delightful program presented received 
warm appreciation from the audience. 

Under the leadership of the dean of 
music at the Washington State College, 
Frederick C. Butterfield, the Glee Club 
of the college appeared at the Tacoma 
Theater, on April 5, in a brilliant pro- 
duction, entitled “A College Revue.” 
Soloists with the club were Sydney Alli- 
son, baritone; Paul Henderson, tenor; 
Clarence Nash, violinist. Following the 
concert the club members were guests 
of the Tacoma alumni of the Washing- 
ton State College. 

The following artists were recently 
presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club in 
a largely attended recital at the Tacoma 





Hotel: Mrs. Frederick Conway, soprano; 
Adaline Foss, pianist; Coralie Flaskett, 
pianist, and Ruth Mason, violinist. 

With orchestral accompaniment, under 
the leadership of B. L. Aldrich, the ora- 
torio “Daniel” was elaborately produced 
at the Mason Methodist Episcopal Church 
by the combined choir and chorus on 
April 11. Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert as- 
sisted as leading soprano soloist. 

A. W. R. 


LHEVINNE WINS OVATION 
AT HIS THIRD RECITAL 








Brahms’s Sonata Crowns Program—Po- 
etry Supplements Technical 
Superiority 


Josef Lhévinne came into his own when 
he gave his third and last recital on 
Sunday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, if 
that time-worn phrase means that he won 
from a large audience, the tumultuous 
applause that his splendid playing fully 
deserved. He was en veine; and music 
itself spoke through the exquisite beauty 
of his technique. One wondered that this 
player should have been called “cold.” The 
very spirit of Brahms might have 
breathed out the lovely, longing pianis- 
simo of the Andante and the Intermezzo 
in the F Minor Sonata, the program’s 
piece de resistance. 

This quiet, unobtrusive, even diffident 
personality, so gentle and so retiring, 
turned into a king of the keys; and the 
storm of double octaves of the Chopin 
etude, his first encore, might have served 
for the trumpets of a king’s coming. Un- 
der these magic fingers, Liszt’s “Lorelei” 
dreamed and glowed and sparkled and 
lured; in balance, smoothness, exquisite- 
ly-adjusted phrasing, the “Valse Im- 
promptu” and the Etude in F Minor were 
incomparable, and the final “En Route” 
of Godard equalled all its predecessors. 
Little higher praise could be given it. 
It was an afternoon of delight; and that 
the exigencies of the profession made 
it only a half-afternoon of delight will 
always remain a regret to the reviewer. 

Encore after encore was demanded. 
One of them, the Schubert-Liszt “Linden- 
baum,” had figured on the first part of 
the program; another Schubert-Liszt 
number, the “Soireé du Vienne,” once 
favorite of Paderewski’s, challenged com- 
petition with the great Pole’s perform- 
ances, another, a Rachmaninoff Prelude 
seldom heard, thrilled with its bizarre 
beauties. The lights were turned out; 
Mr. Lhévinne came out and closed down 
the piano lid; but notwithstanding that 
mild indication the crowd ceased not from 
troubling and won yet another number. 
Even in that hall of many ovations, one 
seldom sees such enthusiasm, and not 
in the writer’s recollection has it been 
better deserved. C. F. 
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Artists Aid Russia by Philadelphia Concert 





Matzenauer, Lashanska, Casals, Gabetiovestuek: and La Forge Appear in Benefit Fostered by 
Olga Samaroff—Operatic Society Presents Suppe’s “Boccaccio”—Titta Ruffo, in Final 
Concert—Marvin Maazel and Other Soloists Are Heard During Week 





HILADELPHIA, April 19.—Out- 

standing in the week’s, one might even 
say in the season’s events, was the monu- 
mental concert given under the patronage 
of the Russian Committee of the Emer- 
gency Aid at the Metropolitan by what 
was literally a galaxy of artistic talent 
and prestige, inclusive of Margarete 
Matzenauer, contralto; Hulda Lashanska, 
soprano; Pablo Casals, ’cellist; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Frank La Forge, 


accompanist. 
Leopold Stokowski, at last week’s con- 


certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave 
a graphic idea of the dire necessities of 
the beneficiaries, who included musicians 
and their families impoverished by the 
chaotic conditions in Russia. He made a 
touching and appealing little speech in 
which he dwelt on the extraordinary per- 
sonnel of the program-givers and the 
variety and artistry of the program. 
‘The concert was arranged by Olga Sama- 
roff (Mme. Stokowski), and Mrs. George 
Wharton Pepper was the chairman of 
the Emergency Aid Committee. The 
artists contributed their services and 
expenses, one giving up a $1,000 engage- 
ment to be there. 

All that Mr. Stokowski said in fore- 
cast was fulfilled in consummation for 
a capacity audience. Messrs. Casals and 
Gabrilowitsch opened with Saint-Saéns’s 
C Minor ’Cello and Piano Sonata. It 
was just the sort of work, however, to 
interest such a miscellaneous audience 
in high type music without boring it and 
one likewise well fitted to display the 
virtuosity of the co-operating artists, 
who played it with amplitude of dazzling 
technique and singleness of purpose. 
Mr. Casals’ skill with the bow and finger 
manifestly delighted those not musically 
sophisticated and was a matter of 
wonderment to the technically elect. As 
soloist, Mr. Casals later gave brilliantly 
the Boccherini Allegro oe Adagio, and 
for encores Sam Franko’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Arioso and Popper’s G Minor 
“Mazurka.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s solo contributions 
were the Chopin Ballade in E Flat, 
Grainger’s “Shepherds’ Hey,” and his 
own Melodie, with the Gluck-Brahms 


“Gavotte” for an appreciated encore. His 
performance was critically watched and 
greatly applauded. 


Lashanska’s Local Debut 


Mme. Lashanska, a pupil and protege 
of the ever-memorable Marcella Sem- 
brich, made her initial appearance before 
a Philadelphia audience, though we had 
had many and favorable reports concern- 
ing the fine quality of her voice and the 
transmission to a of much of her 
teacher’s distinguished art. She brought 
passion and poignancy to a dramatic 
interpretation of Louise’s aria “Depuis 


le Jour.” This she followed by a group 
of songs, including Liszt’s “Comment 
Disarent-ils,” Gretchaninoff’s “Over the 


Steppes,” and Frank La Forge’s “Song 
of the Open.” She well won her ovation 
and responded with Huerter’s “Pirate 
Dreams,” and “Annie Laurie,” self-ae- 
com panied. 

Mme. Matzenauer was intensely dra- 
matic in her two big numbers, “Mon 
coeur ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson 
and Delilah” and Brahms’s “Sapphic 
Ode” in Frank La Forge’s translation. 
Her tae | also included Mr. La Forge’s 
“Before the Crucifix,” which was greatly 
applauded, with the composer at the 
piano, and Rachmaninoff’s “Sorrow in 
Springtime.” For encores she gave 
Schumann’s “Spring Night,” the “Ah 
Mon Fils” from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte,” greatly sung, and Chausson’s 
“Les Papillons.” Mme. Matzenauer was 
in glorious voice throughout. 

Mr. La Forge was the accompanist for 
the vocalists, and he particinated finely 
in their intentions and helped to make 
the arias and songs the complete success 
they were. 


Society Gives “Boccaccio” 


The splendid performance of the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society in Von Suppe’s 
“Boccaccio” makes one wonder why this 
tuneful and (for an operetta. of other 
days) witty work appeared for the first 
time on the roster of the organization 
now half way within its second decade of 
successful history. Fifteen principals, 
drawn from the large and talented mem- 
bership of the society, retold in song and 
action the amorous adventures of the 
philandering poet and _ novelist of 


medieval Italy, a great group of mem- 
bers formed the choral background, and 
an orchestra drafted from the ranks of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played beauti- 
fullv the melodious accompaniments to 
lyrics and action. The staging and cos- 
tuming and stage management were, as 
is usual in productions of this notable 
organization which is the most. success- 
ful amateur operatic body in the country, 
as well as. the pioneer one, respectively 
professional, pictorial and efficient. 

Wassili ie conducted, bringing out 
all the delightful tunefulness which is 
characteristic of Von Suppe at his best. 
A big audience was in attendance, and 
after the first act a forceful plea was 
made by Ernest Triggs, president of the 
Society and president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, for an increase of the sus- 
taining associate membership to 1000 
members. 

Emily Stokes Hagar gave great satis- 
faction in ‘the title réle, and was as ro- 
mantically convincing as a woman can be 
in a masculine part. Her professional 
experience gave a steadying influence to 
the performance. Her voice is of real 
operatic range and power, and she sang 
the coloratura air in the second act very 
skillfully. Quite a find for the society 
was Marguerite Palcho, who was a de- 
lightful Fiametta, youthful and person- 
able and with a voice, not yet at its 
fullest, but under admirable control. 
Hilda Reiter as Beatrice revealed a gift 
for stage works and sang in good 
fashion. Jeannette Keer in the comedy 
role of the cooper’s apprentice also 
showed possession of acting and vocal 
ability. The other feminine parts were 
taken by Eva Ritter as a_ clever 
Peronella, Catherine Reed as an at- 
tractive Isabella, and Helen Botright and 
Helen Foering in minor roles, all of 
them adequately fulfilled. Herman Bub 
and Charles Shuttleworth, both veterans 
of other productions, were the chief fun- 
makers of the cast and did well. Horace 
R. Hood as the Prince of Palermo 
brought fine vocal attainments and a 
romantic presence to his part. Reinhold 
Schmidt, Russell Dolan, John B. Becker 
and Edward Davies were adequate in 
other réles. The work of the chorus was 
fine throughout, and especially alluring 
in the waltz-chorus in the second act. 


Titta Ruffo gave his second and last 
concert of the season at the Metropolitan 
and evidently gained some lessons by his 
earlier appearance here before a crowded 
house, when he began very, very late. 
rushed through the program and ended 
early. His second audience, doubtless con 
taining many from the first, again draw: 
by the marvels of his voice and his ad 
mirable art, especially in operatic num 
bers, was not particularly friendly a 
first, but warmed up to him. His progra: 
contained the “Largo Al Factotum” fro: 
“The Barber of Seville” and the Prologu 
from “I Pagliacci,” and both of thes 
he sang with the big operatic accen 
showing his versatility in both comed 
and passionate tragedy. Italian song 
of a sort not often heard here were als 
on his list, including Brogi’s “Visio 
Veneziana” and Costa’s “Sei Morta nel! 
Vita Mia.” Mr. Ruffo was in the fine; 
of voice. 

His assisting artists were Arthu 
Rubinstein, pianist, who played exce 
lently the Bach-Liszt B minor fugue an 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody, and Mme 
Flora Perini, who sang in a good mezz 
soprano the spring song from “Samso) 
and Delilah,” and Rossini Tarentella. 


Other Events 


Earl Pfouts, violinist, and Helen Car 
penter Pfouts, pianist, gave an admira 
ble recital at the Bellevue-Stratford, a: 
which they played jointly Mozart’s k 
Flat Major Sonata, and for piano and 
violin Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D Minor 
for violin, with the accompaniment wel 
arranged for piano. These two sub 
stantial numbers gave an insight into 
the really fine capabilities of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Pfouts. 

Mr. Pfouts was heard in a group, in- 
cluding the Bach G string air Mozart’s 
Minuet, the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and Sarasate’s “Gipsy Airs.” 
These offered an opportunity to estimate 
the variety of power of his violinism. 
Mrs. Pfouts proved a most discriminat- 
ing accompanist. 

For the final concert of the campus 
series of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
soloist was Marvin Maazel, the very 
talented young pianist. He had as his 
number the Liszt Concerto,’and this war 
horse of its class is indubitably a test and 
a taxing one for any artist, especially 
a young one. Both technically and in- 
terpretively Mr. Maazel came off with 
honors. His fingering is fleet and skilled. 


‘and the touch he wins from the keys in 


due turn brilliant, rounded and sym- 
pathetic. The Orchestra gave a number 
of the “popular” pieces from its reper- 
toire. The series of campus concerts has 
been so successful in West Philadelphia 
and among the University people that 
five concerts will be given next season. 
W. R. M. 
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MONTREAL’S NEW SYMPHONY BEGINS 
CAREER WITH AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Long Awaited Orchestra Comes Into Being with Concert Conducted by Henri Delcellier — 
Toscha Seidel in Brilliant Recital—Desautels Presents a Week of Opera, with Distin- 


guished Guest Singer 








ONTREAL, CANADA, April 19.— 

With a robust interpretation of 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the 
Montreal Philharmonic Association came 
into being at its initial concert, held in 
the Imperial Theater, April 17, at eleven 
o’clock in the evening. The lateness of 
the hour was no surprise to Montrealers, 
realizing as we do with acute disgust, 
that there is no adequate concert hall 
in the city where important orchestral 
events can be given. Consequently visit- 
ing and local orchestras are compelled to 


give their recitals in ordinary theaters 
at extraordinary hours. 

For a lung time Montreal has been 
waiting for its own symphony orchestra. 
It looks extremely likely that the new 
organization, under the adroit leadership 
of Henri Delcellier, will occupy a place 
of permanent importance in the musical 
field here. A large audience gave much 
evidence of approval at the reading of 
the Fifth; and showed swift appreciation 
of M. Delcellier’s handling of the Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre.” The conclud- 
ing number, Bizet’s “Patrie” Overture, 
gratified the more popular taste, and 
rounded off a well balanced program. 

Albert Chamberland gave a tasteful 
reading of Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
certo. Amanda Brown received much 
applause for her singing of the “Indian 
Bell Song” from “Lakme.” On _ the 
whole, a promising beginning. 

Toscha Seidel played very brilliantly 
at His Majesty’s Theater, April 18, giv- 
ing to a capacity gathering one of the 
most satisfying and virile of programs, 
played with all the Seidelian flash and 
flame and power. He was compelled to 
grace his afternoon with numerous en- 
cores. Especially marked for comment 
was his playing of the Handel E Major 
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Sonata, in which the Adagio Cantabile 
was marvelously chiseled. 

The American Presbyterian Church 
Choir, with augmented assistance, gave 
three performances of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Mikado,” New Empire Theater, 
April 14, 15 and 16, under the direction 
of J. H. Shearer. The enterprise was 
chiefly passable by reason of some good 
chorus work, and the excellence of T. P. 
Bisset’s voice as Nanki-Poo. Apart from 
these considerations, there was little ex- 
pa the performances being given 
at all. 


A Week of Opera 


Victor Desautels’ week of grand opera 
at His Majesty’s Theater, April 4 to 11, 
concluded with quite a spurt of financial 
glory, and the various. participating 
artists came in for a generous share of 
the general approval. Despite many dis- 
appointments, which ran the gamut from 
non-appearances of advertised stars to 
unavoidable temperamental and capri- 
cious changes of bills, the houses for 
the last half of the week were amply 
filled. Louis Hasselmans, conducting, 
was literally a tower of strength through- 
out a somewhat arduous week, not only 
directing with his accustomed skill,, but 
preserving the cogency of each opera, 
and putting in many dashes of impromptu 
stage direction, all of which was grate- 
fully noted by those concerned, 

“Thais” was not given, in spite of a 
heavy advance sale; but the other oper- 
atic war horses trotted with classic 
regularity. The opening on Monday 
matinee with “Faust,” the honors of 
which naturally went to Leon Rothier, 
was followed by a very bad performance 
of “Carmen” on Monday evening, equalled 
possibly by an atrocious interpretation 
of “Tosca” Wednesday night. Indeed, 
had it not been for John O’Sullivan and 
Hector Dufranne, we don’t know just 
what would have happened. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van was the bright star and glittering 
pinnacle of the week, distinguishing him- 
self with a brilliant performance of 
Canio in “Pagliacci” on the Saturday 
evening. 

However, Mr. Desautels’ enterprise is 
not to be lightly dismissed. In face of 
most depressing circumstances, he went 
on with his plans, and did the best he 
could to live up to his engagements with 
the public. That some of the perform- 
ances were frankly bad, is not so much 
his fault; that other performances were 
pleasingly good is greatly to his credit. 

Montreal’s musical activities have been 
of so continuous and attractive a char- 
acter, that it has been a physical im- 
possibility to attend all the interesting 
events. A massed orchestra concert, at 
the Princess Theater, April 11, consist- 
ing of members of the Grenadier Guards’ 
band, under J. J. Gagnier, and other pub- 
lic and private orchestras, 150 all told, 
gave a popular and pleasing entertain- 
ment. 

Pasha Abel’s recital at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton was the occasion for a large gather- 
ing of musical enthusiasts, who gave the 
singer much well-deserved applause. She 
offered a program which showed all the 
warmth and richness of her dramatic 
voice. F. H. Blair, who was responsible 
for much of her training, was admirable 
as accompanist. Carl Webster, a Boston 
cellist, assisted. 

One of Mr. Blair’s most pronounced 
artistic achievements was a profoundly 
satisfying reading ef “The Messiah,” 
which he gave on Good Friday with his 
choir and an augmented orchestra. The 
oratorio has, of course, been sung here 
times out of number; yet we cannot 
recall a performance that could quite 
match this one. 

The choir of Olivet Church recently 
sang Lee Williams’ cantata “Bethany.” 
the soloists being Doris Grose, —~ =< 
Grace Holman, contralto; George Mus- 
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band, tenor, and Robertson Taylor, bass. 
Blanche Gonthier, lyric soprano, gave 
her recital, aided by Henri Prieur, tenor, 
in the Ritz-Carlton, and appeared in 
very good voice and form. 

The Women’s Art Society’s musical 
department had a sympathetic perform- 
ance of the Liszt Two-piano Concerto, 
by the Misses de Sola and Johnson; Mrs. 
Pirie sang three groups of folk-songs in 
French and English, and Mary Miller, 
contralto, showed great _ possibilities. 
W. J. Stephenson gave the ever-popular 
“Tommy Lad,” and M. Lamontagne de- 
lighted with three ’cello numbers. 

When Harcourt Farmer gave his fifth 
annual Shakespearean recital in the 
Congress Hall, April 15, to an enormous 
audience, Miss Gumlich gave _ several 
piano numbers, with taste and skill, to 
the evident delight of the hearers. 

B. D. 





Quincy (Clll.) Forces in Pageant 


Quincy, ILL., April 12.—The story of 
Easter was told in visualized music last 
evening in a pageant at the Armory un- 
der the auspices of the Community Serv- 
ice of Quincy. The pageant master was 
the Rev. George Long who intoned the 
story of the pageant from behind a 
screen as the players enacted this story 
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, 
“Tn all of these things which call for the highest skill, technical and inter- 
pretative, Miss Buell played with fluency, good taste, careful shading and 
full appreciation of the Bach style.”—//enry T. linck in New York Evening 


in pantomime. Mrs. Irma Knapheid 
Parker was the assistant pageant mas- 
ter. The chorus of about 300 voices sang 
the music under the direction of Harry 
Murrison, Community Service musical 
organizer. The music included the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” “He 
Was Despised” from the “Messiah,” “The 
Heavens Are Telling,” from the “Crea- 
tion,” and other standard works. About 
3000 persons witnessed the two perform- 
ances. The presentation of this pageant 
was a direct outgrowth of the organ- 
ization work in community music that 
had been done in Quincy by Mr. Mur- 
rison. It is planned to make the pageant 
chorus a permanent organization, with 
J. Frank Garner as conductor. 


Chattanooga Sopranos Appear 


There in Concert 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 20.—Dor- 
othy Biese and Miss Bobby Burns, both 
sopranos, of this city, sang a number of 
modern songs and some selections from 
opera and oratorio in the First Methodist 
Church, here on April 8. A capacity 
house greeted their performances and 
their singing of the various numbers was 
very creditable indeed. They were en- 
thusiastically applauded and accorded en- 
cores. Oscar Seagle, their teacher, con- 
tributed three songs to the program. 

H. L. 8S. 


Two 


Heifetz in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 20.—Jascha 
Heifetz made his first apearance here, 
March 23, at Foot Guard Hall, presented 
by George F. Kelley in his World Fa- 
mous Artists’ Series. The auditorium was 
packed, the stage full, and all available 
standing space filled. He was given an 
ovation by the wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and recalled again and —. 

. E. C. 








rc 


a) 
2) 





“The music gave Miss Buell full opportunity to show her facility, her 
tonal charm, her taste and a certain feminine elegance.”—/hilip /lale om 
Boston Herald, May 4th, 1910. 

“Her art is sincere and imaginative, of substantial technical foundation 
and always the possessor of straightforward musical value. A rare and de- 
lightful afternoon!”—IWilliam B. Murray in Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 
I, 1920. 
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Brown Is Stokowski Soloist 


American Violinist Creates Fine Impression in Philadelphians’ 
Concert—“Lucia” at the Metropolitan 





By H. T. CRAVEN. 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1920. 


HE waning season finds the Philadel- 
phian artistically unwearied. In fact, 


a long series of concerts at home and nu- 
merous out-of-town engagements have 
enriched the resources of the organiza- 
tion. Its tone is not peculiarly eloquent, 
its attack sure, its interpretative facul- 
ties ripened and flexible. Such equip- 
ment was impressively disclosed in the 
program given on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night in the Academy. 

Mr. Stokowski, who, like all conductors, 
occasionally prepares an_ indigestible 
musical menu, this time proffered a feast 
of unalloyed delights, profound in poetic 


content, inspiriting and ennobling in ap- 
peal. The dignity of the occasion, which 
brought forward the deathless C Major 
Symphony of Schubert and the enchant- 
ingly romantic and colorful “Rhine Jour- 
ney,” from Wagner’s “The Twilight of 
the Gods,” was enhanced by the contri- 
bution of Eddy Brown, who played the 
sincere and lovely “Scotch Fantasy” of 
Max Bruch. 

The young violinist, a newcomer at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, firmly 
established himself here as one of the 
most interesting and gifted of the new 
generation of virtuosi, pressing Jascha 
Heifetz very close for premier laurels. Mr. 
Brown is one of those talented perform- 
ers who can make of technique not mere- 
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into the Franck symphony. 


Ysaye’s leadership.” 
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Tuesday night.” 


ductor.” 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 


ME 


THE CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE YSAYE Conducting 


What Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 

Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
I did not know there was so much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—“Frankly we must con- 


gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such an excellent organization.”’ 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH—“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—“‘A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 
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ly a thing of wonder, but also of legiti- 
mate alluring beauty. His tone, judg- 
ing at least from one hearing, is reas- 
suringly true, unmarred either by senti- 
mentality or that dryness which is some- 
times almost welcomed as an antidote. 

His reading of the concerto had intro- 
spective depths. It was consolingly sin- 
cere, a fitting tribute to an admirable 
work. The audience was genuinely 
stirred by this sterling exhibit of mu- 
sicianship, recalling the young artist 
many times to the stage after his fluent 
and flavorful treatment of the vivid 

“warlike” andante. 

Mr. Stokowski paid signal honors to 
his major offering and inspired surprise 
concerning the comparatively infrequent 
appearance of the superb Schubert mas- 
terpiece on our concert rosters. The 
strings sang radiantly in the ever ex- 
quisite andante. The horns in the finale 
had an opulent golden glow. 

The fine authority of the brasses was 
drafted again in the “Rhine Journey,” 
although here Mr. Stokowski resorted to 
his practice of “prettifying” Wagner. 
The effect exerts perhaps a certain ap- 
peal if the excerpt is regarded simply 
as a concert piece. Such a reading, how- 
ever, is far from embodying the surge 
and dramatic majesty of the opera. It 
would be out of place in a stage per- 
formance. But the footlight traditions 
of Wagner are becoming dim in this vi- 
cinity. The great days of “Gétterdam- 
merung” when Nordica and the two de 
Reszkes were epic figures are already 
semi-mythical. An operatic season here 
nowadays is in the main a bag of out- 
worn, thin tunes, and shallower dramatic 
ingredients. 

“Lucia,” given at the Metropolitan on 
Tuesday evening was a sample of pre- 
valent conditions. Maria Barrientos in 
the title role, sang with technical assur- 
ance and yet, in general, without that 
brilliancy which may be palliative of the 
Donizetti archaism. Lazaro was Edgar- 
do and De Luca, as usual an excellent 
Enrico. Subsidiary roles were taken 
by Egener, Martino, Bada, and Audisio. 
Papi conducted capably. 

There was a huge audience which riot- 
ously applauded the familiar sextet. All 
of which helps to explain and from a 
practical standpoint to justify, Mr. Gat- 
ee —— to bring over his new “Par- 
sifal.” 


Rhéa_ Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 
creased Popularity 


Rhéa Silberta’s song, “Yohrzeit,” has 
recently won increased favor for its com- 
poser and the singers using it on their 
programs. Cantor Rosenblatt scored 
with it in his appearances in Birming- 
ham and Detroit, and Rosa Raisa, the 
famous soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, sang it in her Chicago pro- 
gram on April 4 and April 11 at the New 
York Hippodrome. Miss Silberta’s song 
was interpolated during March in a Yid- 
dish play, “The Golden Wedding,” at the 
Lenox Theater, New York, where Rashel 
Rosenfeld, a prominent prima donna of 
the Jewish stage, sang it. It was said 
to be the first time that a concert song 
was used in this way in a Yiddish drama. 
The song is now being taught to the 
pantie in the settlement music schools in 

ew York. 
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Gamut Club of Los Angeles Celebrates 
King’s Birthday With Music 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 8.—Celebrat- 
ing its sixteenth birthday, the Gamut 
Club rooms were filled on April 7.. Being 
also the birthday of the King of Belgium, 
a Belgic cast was given to the program 
by the presence of the local Belgian con- 
sul, and the playing of a Belgian trio. 
Daisy Dean, ’cellist and vocalist; Mau- 
rius De Jong, pianist, and Gabrielle 
Rondeaux, accompanist. Other pianists 
who were heard were Mana-Zucca, play- 
ing two of her own compositions, Olga 
Steeb, playing Liszt and Mana-Zucca 
numbers, and Ariadna Roumanova, Rus- 


sian pianist. Vocal numbers were given 
by Fanny Lott of Boston, soprano, and 
Florence Middaugh of Denver, contralto. 
President L. E. Behymer gave clever in- 
troductions to a number of speakers, 
chief of whom was Bliss Carman, the 
poet, whom the club elected to its hon- 
orary membership list. W. F. G. 


Florence Macbeth Closes San Diego 
Series 


SAN Dieco, CAL., April 20.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano, recently 
gave a delightful program before the 
members of the Amphion Club, at the 
Spreckles Theater. This was the last 
concert of their artist course. Miss Mac- 
beth’s delightful personality won a warm 
place in the hearts of San Diego music- 
lovers. Her program was most attrac- 
tive and splendidly given. She was 
ably assisted by George Roberts, ac- 
companist. W. F. R. 


Whiting Series Ends 
Conn. 


New HAVEN, CONN., April 16.—The 
last of the Whiting recitals was given on 
Monday evening in Sprague Memorial 
Hall. The program contained two trios 
by Ravel and Schubert. The artists who 
co-operated with Mr. Whiting were 
Michel Penha, first ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Scipione Guidi, 
concert-master of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra. There was a large audience at 
the Plymouth Church last Wednesday, 
when Leo Shultz, ’cellist, and Harry 
Rowe Shelley, at the piano, were heard 
in a recital given by Thelma 7 * 
young harpist of this city. 
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Vienna’s Interest Quickened 
By New Operatic Offerings 


Schrecker’s “Gezeichneten” Presented for First Time, with Much Success—Offenbach Work, 
Arranged by Viennese Composers, Also Performed — Weingartner Presents Composi- 
tions of Rezniczek and Huber—Dismissal of Schmedes from Staatsoper Rouses Comment 








Vienna, March 15. 


The two opera houses in Vienna have 
each had an interesting first perform- 


ance within the last two weeks. 
Schrecker’s opera “Die Gezeichneten” 

after many postponements at last had its 

first performance at the Staatsoper on 


Feb. 27, splendidly staged and under the 
excellent leadership of Schalk, who de- 
voted himself heart and soul to the dif- 
ficult work. Love is the central subject 
of every opera, but Schrecker has glori- 
fied, in a manner never done before, the 
erotic side of the problem. This may 
be found sympathetic or not, but one 
must acknowledge the force of the fire 
and sensuality with which he fulfills such 
a task in wonderful sound combinations 
and seductive stage pictures. To his 
passionate plot, Schrecker has composed 
@ passionate music, that is to say, 
steeped it in glowing wealth of sound. 
Word and tone are completely wedded. 
The opera’s success was undoubted and 
to the seventy performances already giv- 
en in Germany, Vienna will probably add 
a good number. Frau Jeritza as Car- 
lotta was unsurpassed, Herr Duhan as 
Tamare and Herr Ziegler as Alviano 
were both excellent, while the great num- 
ber of subordinate réles were chosen 
from the company’s best material. The 
composer was repeatedly called out, and 
at a second production of the opera him- 
self appeared at the conductor’s desk. 
Encouraged and stimulated no doubt 
by the success of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” a small party of composers and 
librettists set to work at arranging the 
opera which constituted the latest novel- 


ty at the Volksoper, “The Goldsmith of 
Toledo.” Julius Stern who died some 
years ago was the chief arranger of the 
music. A pupil of Anton Bruckner, 
Stern was for many years conductor at 
the Carl Theater in Vienna, during its 
time of great operatic successes, and 
during a sojourn in Paris was entrusted 
with the manuscripts left by Offenbach 
finding among them the score of an un- 
finished work which, however, had 
neither text or title. The libretto for 
this work was written by Karl Georg 
Zwerenz constructed from an episode in 
Hoffmann’s charming tale “Das Fraulein 
von Scuder,” in which, however, the 
Goldsmith is of Bologna. The librettist’s 
excellent reason for transferring him 
to Toledo is due to the fact that this 
music of Offenbach’s is Spanish in char- 
acter. Said Goldsmith has made a neck- 
lace of which he is so enamored that he 
is compelled by some evil demon to wrest 
it from the possession of each purchaser 
thereof, be it even by murder. The mu- 
sic plainly shows the spirit of Offenbach 
although it has been adapted to a tragic 
subject not at all in the famous French 
composer’s vein. It is amusing to hear 
at times the gay measures of a polka in 
the midst of some dramatic passage by 
the arrangers. The opera consists of an 
introduction and two acts, of which the 
second is the best and pleased the most. 
It contains a lovely serenade which steals 
into the memory like the famous bar- 
carole of the “Tales” and pleasantly ac- 
companies one on the homeward way. 
Director Weingartner conducted the per- 
formance on which he had expended all 
his great art. It had a decided success. 
Herr Fleischer as the Goldsmith gave a 
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splendid impersonation of the unhappy 
man, Frau Debicka was charming as his 
daughter Magdalena, and Frau Rantzau 
dignified as the Marchesa. 

The two latest Philharmonic concerts 
again offered interesting novelties, at the 
one a “Symphony in Old Style” in four 
movements by E. N. v. Rezniczek, at the 
other four Humoresken by Rudolf Huber. 
The Rezniczek composition shows a de- 
cided departure from his former manner, 
but, although carefully and clearly writ- 
ten, contains little that is new. The 
works by Huber are in many respects 
originally conceived and in part very 
spirited. They were received with di- 
vided feeling, some marks of disfavor 
mingling with the applause. They were 
preceded by the overture to Smetana’s 
“The Bartered Bride” and followed by 
Beethoven’s Eighth played under Wein- 
gartner’s lead with all its beauty brought 
out to perfection. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” was on the pro- 
gram of the second Gesellschaft’s Kon- 
zert out of the regular order. The beau- 
tiful work, composed in Verdi’s most 
glowing vein, had a fitting production 
under Franz Schalk who, despite his 
arduous work at the opera, still devotes 
himself heart and soul to conducting the 
Gesellschaft concerts. He was ably as- 
sisted by the Singverein and the soloists 
Frau Kiurina, Frau Bauer-Pilecka, Herr 
Ziegler and Herr Manowarda of the 
Staatsoper. All excellent, I must make 
special mention of Frau Kiurina who has 
developed into a singer of the first order. 
Her clear soprano soars aloft in perfect 
purity and shows the best schooling. 

The musical association known as the 
Philharmonischer Chor had a_ highly 
modern program at its recent first con- 
cert in this season. Franz Schrecker 
was conductor. As such, this composer 
is but little practiced as yet but suc- 
ceeded particularly well in Mahler’s 
“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen” in 
which Herr Duhan’s excellent interpreta- 
tion had great part. A composition by 
Schrecker himself, the “116th Psalm”, 


an earlier work, showed no special in- 
dividuality. The closing number was the 
“Taillefer” by Richard Strauss, also an 
earlier work, but in which the fiery mu- 
sical inspiration is already evident. 

A short summary of the most interest- 
ing recent concerts includes a Strauss 
evening at which only works of the com- 
poser were given and he himself con- 
ducted. Among these were fragments 
from “Guntram,’’ his first and little 
known opera, but which already reveals 
his peculiar characteristics and is full of 
glowing, youthful enthusiasm. 

At a concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, Conductor Werner Wolff of Berlin 
interpreted with deep musical feeling 
Bruckner’s B Major Symphony, and 
Julia Culp in her masterly manner sang 
Beethoven’s “Klarchenlieder” and three 
Schubert: songs. 


Friedman’s Recital 


Lastly, Ignaz Friedman’s second piano 
recital last week, which had a greatly 
varied program and included a barcarole 
by himself. The eminent piano virtuoso 
had a distinguished success with com- 
positions of his own during his recent 
tours in Germany and Scandinavia, and 
the mentioned barcarole was received 
here with marked favor, as were also 
arrangements by him of a Larghetto by 
Mozart and a Choral Prelude by Bach. 
Chopin’s Waltz in A Flat Major he gave 
with delightful delicacy and the Polon- 
aise Op. 53 with astounding power. The 
closing number, Liszt’s “Campanella” I 
have rarely heard played with such per- 
fection. 

In musical circles there is much agi- 
tated talk at present in reference to the 
action of Director Franz Schalk in sus- 
pending Erik Schmedes from the com- 
pany of the Staatsoper for having ac- 
cepted an engagement at a prominent 
variety theater in this city. Director 
Schalk maintains that his position forces 
upon him the duty of caring for the 
voices of his singers and that singing in 
a hall where smoking is going on must 
affect the throat, while Schmedes asserts 
in defence that he had asked for and 
obtained permission for said engagement 
from the Intendanz. The decision in the 
matter is to come from the Biihnenverein 
in Berlir. 

Mme. Charles Cahier absent for many 
years from Vienna where under Mahler 
she had such success at the Hofoper, 
returns next week to take part in Mah- 
ler’s “Lied der Erde” under Oskar Fried 
at the large Concerthaus hall, for which 
performance as well as the preceding 
public rehearsal all seats and standing 
room are already sold. Mme. Cahier, 
upon general request, will give a song 
recital on March 21. ADDIE FUNK. 





POUGHKEEPSIE SERIES END 





Heifetz Appearance Concludes’ Bertha 


Round’s Free Course 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 14.—The 
final number in the fifth annual course 
of concerts offered by the Dutchess Coun- 
ty Musical Association was a recital by 
Jascha Heifetz at the Collingwood Op- 
era House last evening. It was an oc- 
casion of special interest, for it was 
Heifetz’s first appearance in Poughkeep- 
sie and also his last but one recital be- 
fore sailing for Europe on Saturday. 
The house was completely sold out and 
many sat on the stage. At the end of 
the recital Mr. Heifetz yielded to the 
insistent demands and gave several en- 
cores. Samuel Chotzinoff was successful 


MICHAEL 
POSNER 


in completely subordinating his accom- 
paniments to the soloist. 

The course which has just ended was 
the most pretentious and expensive that 
has ever been offered in Poughkeepsie, 
but its success has fully justified the 
daring of the manager, Bertha M. Round. 
The course for next year which has just 
been announced, includes concerts by Ma- 
bel Garrison, Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals, the New York Symphony So- 
ciety and Reinald Werrenrath. 


E. W. G. 





Wilson Lamb in Recital 


Wilson Lamb, a colored baritone, gave 
a recital before a small audience at Aeo- | 
lian Hall Monday evening, April 19. He 
sang a program including songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, 
Handel, Debussy, Burleigh and Franz. 
Arthur W. Morrison was h's accompan- 
ist. 
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Political Unrest Brings Many 
Changes in Munich’s Music Life 





Victor Schwanneke Resigns Position as Chief of the National 
Theaters, and Is Succeeded by Dr. Kar] Zeiss—Sigismund 
von Hausegger Accepts Directorship of the Munich Con- 
servatory—Graener Leaves to Head Leipsic Conservatory 
Noetzel’s Opera “Meister Guido,” Earns Stormy Applause 








Munich, March 23, 1920. 

ATELY some remarkable changes in 

the artistic life of Munich have taken 
place. Victor Schwanneke, chief of the 
National Theaters, since the breaking- 
out of the revolution, has resigned. His 
successor is Dr. Karl Zeiss, who till now 
was chief of the municipal theaters of 
Frankfort-on-Main. He was formerly 
director of the Royal Play House in 
Dresden, where he became known as a 
man of unusual artistic ability and or- 
ganizing talent. The Dresden Theater 
owes to him its rank as one of the lead- 
ing playhouses in Germany. It may in- 
terest the reader to become acquainted 
with a few short biographical notes con- 
cerning him. 

Dr. Zeiss, a man of 45 years, is a na- 
tive of Meiningen, a town which played 
an important réle in the dramatic art 
of Germany at the time when the Grand 
Duke George of Meiningen was person- 
ally interested and active in the staging 
of the plays, which were performed in 
his Court-Theater in the eighties. It 
was there that Dr. Zeiss formed his first 
impressions. Already in his youth at- 
tention was drawn to him on account of 
his literary works and he was engaged 
at the Dresden Playhouse as a dramatical 
expert. The next step in his career was 
his appointment as director. The Mu- 
nich public greets him with acclamation 
and expects great things from him. Till 
his arrival in Munich, which is not to be 
expected before the summer months the 
administrative director, Herr Konstan- 
tin Heydel, is the deputy chief. 

The position of the director of the Mu- 
nich Conservatory, which was originally 
proposed to Professor Karl Straube, has 
been accepted by Sigismund von Hauseg- 


ger, the well known Hamburg orchestral. 


conductor. 

The art life of Munich, will become 
poorer by the loss of Paul Graener, the 
composer of “Don Juan’s Last Adven- 
ture” and of “Theophans” who has beén 
appointed to the Leipsic Conservatory as 
successor to Max Reger. 
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The political unrest of the last ‘week 
has seriously disturbed the musical life 
in the city and it is s'ncerely to be hoped 
that normal conditions will soon return. 





Noetzel Opera a Success 
Munich, March 8, 1920. 

The first performance of the light op- 
era, “Meister Guido,” by Herrmann 
Noetzel on Feb. 29, in the Munich Op- 
era House earned stormy applause. And, 
indeed, after all the super-modern ex- 
pressionistic compositions of all kinds, 
which have been lately let loose upon us, 
it is a real relief to be able to abandon 
oneself to this flow of melody. The live- 
ly beauty of this opera reminds one of 
the vitality and richness of the best pe- 
riod of the Italian operatic art. 

Herrmann Noetzel, a son of the Rhine, 
has poured out the joy of life into this 
music which is in character with the na- 
tive origin of the composer; he is not 
only the composer of the music but also 
of the libretto, which shows the same 
pleasing features. The sparkling vital- 
ity in every note, the richness of melo- 
dies, the sharply accentuated rhythm, the 
artistic solidity, with which he has con- 
structed the choruses and the solos—all 
these qualities show the masterhand. In 
spite of all this, there exist a few draw- 
backs, which one cannot pass over, al- 
though they do not seriously deteriorate 
the general value of the work. 

In certain parts of the work the com- 
poser comes into a sphere of exaggerated 
broadness; and allows now and then the 
lyric to overweigh the dramatic inten- 
sity. An uncommon and almost genial 
idea may be acknowledged: that is in 
the society scene during the second act, 
a pleasing quartet which performs on the 
stage itself. The charm of the simple 
libretto consists in its volubility and good 


humor. 
The Story 


It is the familiar story of a poor and 
talented painter, who poses as a great 
master, thereby gaining admittance into 
a nobleman’s castle. In fashionable at- 
tire his pseudo-originality and joviality 
win him the esteem of the nobleman’s 
family especially that of the daughter. 
After he has disclosed his identity in a 
very amusing way he finally wins the 
hand of the nobleman’s daughter in mar- 
riage. 

The performance of the opera was ex- 
cellent. Under the leadership of Hugo 
Bohr and staged by Professor von Fuchs, 
the work was produced in a perfect man- 
ner. The meritorious efforts of the cho- 


rus, of the soloists and of the orchestra. 


did full justice to the work. In the title 
réle. Otto Wolf had ample opportunity 
to display his sympathetic tenor voice. 
but in his acting he lacks sense of 


humor. Nelly Merz sang the réle of 
Ameta; her voice ga'ns more and 
more volume and resonance. The com- 


rades of Master Guido, Hermine Bosetti 
in the ré'e of Fiametta and Robert Loh- 
fing in that of the host are to be es- 
pecially mentioned. Our well-known 
comedian, Joseph Geis, earned especial 
avplause with his representation of an 
old eccentric and Hedwig Fichtmiiller, a 
highly talented contralto, was a most 
characteristic ladysmaid. G. G. 





Reosamonde Carrel Gives Children’s 
Songs in Public School Series 


Rosamonde Carrel, lyric soprano, is ap- 
pearing in a series of performances un- 
der the management of Julius Hopp, in 
the auditoriums of the public schools of 
New York, presenting a program of chil- 
dren songs and fairy tales with lantern 
slides, with the co-operation of the 
schools. Lorna Lea is the accompanist. 
Miss Carrel sings nursery rhymes, songs 
by Mana-Zucca, a number of Dutch dit- 
ties, barn yard son%s and others that 
appeal to children, in addition to fairy 
tales, such as “Peter. Pan,” “Snow Ba- 
b’es,” “Sinbad the Sailor” and “Red Rid- 


ing Hood,” concluding her program with 
the songs by Liza Lehmann that were 
rendered by Miss Carrel in Carnegie Hall 
on April 5 in connection with the presen- 
tation of “Alice in Wonderland” for the 
benefit of the Bryn Mawr Endowment 
Fund. 





Easton, Pa., Applauds Albert Spalding 
and Ellen Rumsey in Recital 


EAsTon, Pa, April 17.—At the Or- 
pheum Theater, on April 13, Albert 
Spalding, American violinist, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club Music Committee. It was the final 
concert of the season and made a brilliant 
climax to the course. He was greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience that nearly filled 
the auditorium. His program was diver- 
sified, beginning with the Corelli Sonata 
in D and closing with his own works 
and the “Campanella” of Paganini. El- 
len Rumsey, contralto, assisting Mr. 
Spalding, opened the program with a 
group of Brahms’s songs in English, 
which she gave beautifully, receiving en- 
thusiastic applause. The next group was 
of French composers and she closed with 
English songs, among them a “Lullaby” 
by Mr. Spalding. André Benoist played 
excellent accompaniments for Mr. Spald- 
ing and Grace Darnell did likewise for 
Miss Rumsey. E. D. L 





Berta Reyiere to Aid Italian Society 


Berta Reviere, the mezzo-soprano, who 
was so successful in her AXolian Hall con- 
certs earlier in the season and who has 
been singing in a number of concerts and 
recitals here and in a number of other 
places in the East, will be soloist at the 
first Sunday night concert to be given 
by the Italian Lyric Federation, Mr. 
Ariani, conductor, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, May 16. On that oc- 
casion Miss Reviere will sing a “Don 
Fatale” aria and a group of songs. She 
will also be soloist at a concert for the 
Emma Willard Association on May 12. 
Miss Reviere’s manager, Miss Friedberg, 
is busily engaged in booking her for an 
extended tour next season. 





St. Olaf Choir Gives an Extra Concert in 
Lancaster by Popular Request 


LANCASTER, PA., April 17.—The great 
mixed choir of fifty voices of the St. 
Olaf’s College, Minn., gave a concert at 
the Martin Auditorium, on April 15, un- 
der the direction of F. Melius Christian- 
sen. The rendition of the old- Lutheran 
hymns and choral so delighted the Lan- 
caster audience, that they prevailed ‘on 
the St. Olaf choristers to remain in Lan- 
caster over the week-end in order to give 
a sacred concert at the Fulton Opera 
House on Sunday. I. C. B 





Rudolph Ganz Will Conduct Master 
Classes at Kansas City, Mo. 
in Summer 


Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pian- 
ist, will conduct a “Master Class” for 
teachers and students of the piano, for 
five weeks from June 21, at Kansas City, 


‘Mo. Applications for entering as play- 


ing pupils must be accompanied by ref- 
ference, regarding present ability to per- 
form and will be received by W. A. Frit- 
schy, the Kansas City impressario. An 
auditor class will also be formed for lis- 
tening pupils and both classes will be 
admitted to two short recitals to be given 
by Mr. Ganz for their benefit. 





Harriette Cady Gives Piano Recital in 
Princess Theater 


Nine numbers, most of them short, 
comprised the program which Harriette 
Cady, a pianist well known in New York, 
gave in the Princess Theater Monday 
afternoon, April 19. Opening with a 
Scarlatti Sonata, she played the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte, a Joseffy arrangement 
of Pergolesi’s “Nina” (which most au- 
thorities now seem to agree was not writ- 
ten by  Pergolesi): Rameau’s “Tam- 
bourin,” a sonata by Weber, two Turina 
numbers, “Zapateado” and Tango, and 
the Caprice, “Cuba,” by Albeniz. The 
pianist was cordially received. O. T. 





Ralph Thomlinson in Concert 


Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, formerly 
of Philadelphia, who has been coaching 
under the guidance of Claude Warford 
this season, has recently made several 
successful appearances. Early in April 
he sang at Goshen, N. Y., and was re- 
engaged for another appearance, on the 
8th, was soloist for the Euterpe Club at 
the Waldorf, April 10 and 17 in Brooklyn 
and on April 13 for the D. A. R. Chap- 
ter at the Hotel McAlpin. 
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Music Unites Binghamton’s Racial 


Foreign-Born and Natives Are 
Brought to Closer Mutual 
Understanding by League’s 
Concerts—Teach Emigrants 
English by the Song 


Method 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., April 15.—Mu- 

sic and its intimate associate, the 
lance, are being effectively combined in 
the work of the Americanization League 
of Broome County. Acting upon the 
principle that Americanization measures 
need equally to be applied to those born 
on United States soil and to those who 
have come from other lands, the Ameri- 
canization League has made provision in 
its season’s program for reciprocal enter- 
tainment as a means of bringing about 
a better understanding between the 
American-born and foreign-born mem- 
bers of the League. 

What the foreign-born members could 
not say to their American-born friends 
in the English language, they have, to a 
large extent, said in melody. The har- 
mony in an Italian or Polish composition, 
appealing to the ears and emotions of a 
cosmopolitan audience, has, in the 
League meetings, tended to promote a 
harmonious spirit in the organization. 

Rhythm, the third vital element in 
music, has had a conspicuous part in the 
League’s entertainment programs, for it 
has been accentuated by colorful folk 
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dances given by young persons of for- 
eign birth, appearing in the costumes of 
their native lands. 

In return for the pleasure that the 
foreign-born soloists, orchestras, choirs 
and dancing groups are bringing to the 
native Americans in the League, the 
latter have given something in a musical 
way. 

Instructors in English classes attend- 
ing the night schools established by the 
league in co-operation with the Board 
of Education, have made liberal use of 
song in teaching the emigrant students 
to pronounce English words. 

J. Alfred Spouse, one of Binghamton’s 
leading vocal teachers, has an especially 
happy faculty of making use of old-time 
American songs. 


Their Repertory 


Always the classes are taught to sing 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” thereby being given an opportunity 
to absorb ideas of American patriotism 
while they add useful words to their 
English vocabulary. Then they are af- 
forded an opportunity to share in the 
sentiment which ever stirs the hearts of 
Yankee song lovers when they hear the 
words and melodies of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” “Suwanee River,” “Annie 


Laurie,” and “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny.” 

Mr. Spouse is always careful to im- 
press the meaning of each word in a sony 
upon the minds of the students. His 
work is supplementary to the verbal and 
blackboard instruction given by the regu- 
lar English teachers. 

The songs are also introduced in the 
programs for the social evenings occa- 
sionally arranged for the members of the 
classes when they are privileged to invite 
the members of their families to share 
in the festivities in the school buildings. 

The American‘zation League was or- 
ganized in December so that the first 
monthly program meeting was held in 
January. An Italian Orchestra played 
operatic excerpts that night. The Amer- 
icans found very interesting, the use of 
a concertina with the stringed instru- 
ments. 

In February, the musicians who in- 
tended to entertain were obliged to 
cancel their engagement on account of 
ilIness. The next program was that of 
the Ukrainians in March. A group of 
young men and women in Ukrainian cos- 
tumes sang their folk songs and danced 
their folk dances. 

They were received with great favor 
and since have, upon invitation, appeared 
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before numerous representative groups 
of citizens at dinners and in evening en- 
tertainments. The April program was 
given by a choir of Polish singers who 
sang operatic numbers and sentimental 
Polish songs. The Czecho-Slovaks are 
expected to entertain at the May meet- 
ing. These entertainments are being giv- 
en in the Public Library which serves 
as the headquarters of the Americaniza- 
tion League, the librarian, William F. 
Seward, being the president of the 
League. J. A. M. 
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“A PRAYER,” “My Father Reads to Me,’’ 
“If Your Shoes Were Curly Gold,” “Gather 
Ye Rosebuds While Ye May.’ By Harold 
Henry, Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2—Op. 10, Nos. 
1 and 2. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


It is not often that a pianist as 
well known as Harold Henry comes be- 
fore the public as a composer a number 
of years after his ability as a concert 
performer has been recognized. One gen- 
erally hears of the dual gift either at the 
same time, or at any rate shortly after 
one has heard of one of them. Mr. Henry 
is introduced with four songs for a solo 
voice with piano accompaniment, which 
immediately place him as a creative mu- 
sician of distinction. Nor are we allow- 
ing our enthusiasm to run away with us 
when we say this. 

Four songs of as much excellence as 
these, four that are as varied in content 
are not written every day, week or 
month, not even in this prolific land, 
where music is written certainly in 
greater quantities than anywhere else 
in the world. Mr. Henry has chosen 
poems of quality and he has written music 
to them that proves him an artist as 
definitely as does his concert playing in 
the piano field. There is an absolutely 
individual feeling in the first of the set 
called “A Prayer,” which is inaugurated 
from the first measure of the piano pre- 
lude, which covers an entire page and 
four measures of another page before the 
voice begins. Big imagery we find in 
the treatment of the piano here and the 
voice has a chance to sing its own part, 
a part at once melodic and in the picture. 
An entirely different mood is shown in 
“My Father Reads to Me,” the first part 
of which is treated like a recitative, mez- 
zo voce, in which a child narrates the 
things it sees, as it sits on its father’s-lap 
and listens to him read; and delightfully 
it ends, with the words “I lean closer and 
I hold my father’s hand.” This is not 
an easy poem to set, and in catching every 
inflection of the text Mr. Henry has in- 
dicated his sensitive appreciation of vary- 
ing moods and his ability to reflect them 
in tone. We call this quite an unusual 
song. 

There is a lovely fancy_in “If Your 
Shoes Were Curly Gold,” the third song 
of the group, in which there is a de- 
cided Gallic note harmonically, at any 
rate. The poem of Fannie Stearns Da- 
vis is beautifully treated, and the song 
is developed logically with a delicate, yet 
firm, touch from the opening phrase to 
the final “Only my heart’s long crying.” 
But in doing Herrick’s famous poem 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May,” 
a poem that surely has been set as often 
as “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” et al. Mr. Hen- 
ry’s personality has spoken even more 
charmingly than in any of the others. 
To do this poem well in 1920, after it 
has been used so much, is a task which 
only a composer of parts could success- 
fully achieve. Mr. Henry has done it. 
We have seen and heard countless ver- 
sions of the poem, as solo songs, chor- 
uses for women’s, men’s and mixed voices. 
None of them match this one; none sur- 
pass it. Mr. Henry has set the poem as 
a graceful, swinging, 6/8 affair, not too 
fast in tempo. And into this he has 
breathed a sort of Keltic fragrance that 
is fetching. There is a prelude in the 
plano announcing the tune; then the voice 
takes it up and carries it on. A nine 
measure bit in D Flat Major and B Flat 
Minor offers a contrast; then come five 
measures, very slow, in the piano, in 
which Mr. Henry gives the theme with 
a whole-tone touch, delicious in its ef- 
fect and in its simplicity, after which 
the voice sings the main theme again, 


with the accompaniment delightfully al- 
tered in the treble in both hands 
this time. Six measures of postlude, with 
tinted harmonies grazing the part-writ- 
ing, bring this gem to a fascinating 
close. 

It is one of those unusual songs which 
is a fine song for singers and at the 
same time a fine song. The four songs 
are for a medium voice, although there 
is an optional high note in “Gather Ye 
Rosebuds,” wh‘ch makes it a high voice 
song for those who desire it. 

Mr. Henry has covered himself with 
glory in this initial set of songs, which 
we have had great pleasure in knowing. 
He has a splendid knowledge of the 
voice, which concert-pianists frequently 
do not have in their songs. We are 
thinking of two or three. And he has a 
harmonic feeling in his music that makes 
us anxious to know more of it. 

A. W. K. 


. +. & 

THREE SONGS (1914-1918). ‘‘In Flanders’ 

Fields,’’ “The Soldier,” “Oh, Red Is the 

English Rose.’’ By Arthur Foote. (Bos- 
ton-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Various settings of all three of the 
poems represented in Arthur Foote’s 
group of songs already exist—but if for 
no other reason than that they stand for 
the musical reaction on the part of an 
American composer of such pre-eminent 
achievement as Arthur Foote to the great 
poems of the war, these fine songs should 
find an acknowledged place. The beauty 
of a truly fine song, the value of a gen- 
uinely noble poem are permanent beyond 
all bounds of original timeliness. Not 
one of these three songs but drives this 
idea home. It would be hard to find a 
loftier, more sincerely noble concept of 
the McCrae poem than that given by Mr. 
Foote’s music; and though we recall a 
setting more obviously for ingratiating of 
“Oh, Red Is the English Rose,” it misses 
the distinction with which Mr. Foote im- 
pregnates his melody, and the richer 
severity of his beautifully wrought ac- 
companiment. Mr. Foote’s three songs 
are worthy the attention of every Ameri- 
can music-lover, quite irrespective as 
to whether he sings or not. 

* * & 


“PRAISE JEHOVAH.” By Bruno Huhn. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


This well-written, short and effective 
cantata for Thanksgiving or general use 
was reviewed at length in these columns 
when first published in 1913, by the Mis- 
sionary Educational Movement. In view 
of its practical usefulness and the favor 
aceorded it, it. has been taken over by 
the present publishers, and reissued in 
their own cantata series. 

o*” * * 


“THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN.” A 
Cycle of Songs. By Tom Dobson. (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This cycle of songs by the late Tom 
Dobson, “songs altogether rare and love- 
ly, as Kate Douglas Wiggins says in her 
“In Memoriam”. which follows the bio- 
graphical sketch of “that bright sing- 
ing spirit” in the volume, is a most grace- 
ful and appropriate memorial of his 
unique art. It includes six of those chil- 
dren’s songs for medium voice, which 
often “touched the hearts of his listeners 
and made their eyes moist with unshed 
tears,” set to lyrics by James Stephens: 
“Breakfast Time,” “The Cat,” “Grafton 
Street,” “Pastoral” (Katty Gallagher), 
“Seumas Beg,” and “Westland Row.” 
The artistic good taste of William Arms 
Fisher, the editor-in-chief of the publish- 
ing house which issues the volume, is 
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reflected in the choice of the distinctive 
color-design and decorations by Rue Car- 
penter, wife of the composer, John A. 
Carpenter. “The Rocky Road to Dublin” 
offers a group of songs that all who have 
ever heard Tom Dobson, as well as those 
who may not have had that privilege, 
might well wish to possess, songs that 
have the two-fold power that marks the 
genuine artist, of drawing both laughter 


and tears. 

. @¢ .@ 
SONATA VIRGINIANESQUE. For Violin 
and Piano. By John Powell, Op. 7. (New 


York: G. Schirmer.) 


Whether this “sonata after the manner 
of Virginia” is, strictly speaking, a so- 
nata or not according to the canons of 
form does not really matter. John Pow- 
ell makes more of classical nomencla- 
ture than he does of classical develop- 
ment, and a sonata by this gifted Rich- 
mondian often turns out to be, as is the 
case with the “Virginianesque,” a free 
improvisation in cyclical form. But a 
title is negligible compared to the content 
of a work; and it is easy to forgive a 
disregard of the academic in this fine 
opus in view of its vitality, its original- 
ity, and the colorful warmth infusing 
each of its three movements. The first 
of these, “In the Quarters,” after a short 
Allegro maestoso introduction, passes at 
once to a Vivacissimo of the utmost aban- 
don, a swinging, exuberant kind of Ne- 
gro break-down, that fairly sweeps the 
listener from his feet. : 

“In the Woods” is a medial Andante 
between the opening and closing move- 
ments. It portrays a characteristically 
Southern forest, thematically, dark with 
engaging syncopations and expressive 
melody. It serves admirably as a foil 
to set off the finale, “At the Big House,” 
a sweeping Virginia reel, beginning AI- 
legretto giocoso, and after the effective 
violin cadenza introduced on Page 31, 
sweeping along faster and more furious, 
with a piling up of tonal effect near its 
close. It takes a good violinist as well as 
a good pianist to do justice to the Sonata 
Virginianesque; but the work is well 
worth studying. It is aglow with life, 
full of virile inspiration, of a genuinely 
whole-souled quality of effect. And, 
frankly, it is a work which we think 
many an audience would enjoy far more 
than some of the subtler, but more aene- 
mic, of its titular brethren that come to 
us from abroad. 

* + * 


“COUNTRY THOUGHTS.,”’.. By Harold Wal- 
lis. ‘“Pierrot’s Serenade,’?: .By Brian Hope. 
(New York: G. Ricordi &°Co.) « 


Mr. Wallis’s “Country Thoughts” is a 
suite of six piano pieces whose titles, 
“Daybreak,” “By a Running Stream,” 
“In the Hay Meadow,” “A Woodland Vio- 
let,” “A Butterfly Chase” and “Reflec- 
tions,” sufficiently affirm the rustic na- 
ture of their inspiration. Too many lit- 
tle collections of this type are, frankly 
speaking, decidedly insipid. 
however, cannot be laid to Mr. Wallis’s 
door. While his little fancies are not 
hard to play, they are happily conceived, 
have real musical interest, and grace and 
distinction in their manner of expression. 
And they are pianistic. Mr. Hope’s 
“Pierrot’s Serenade” is a nicely written 
and pleasant-sounding little piano num- 
ber, of about the same degree of diffi- 
culty as Mr. Wallis’s pieces. 

ok * * 


“THE WAY OF JUNE.” By Bryceson Tre- 
harne. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


One might as well try to number the 
roses as the songs of June. This addi- 
tion to the melodies inspired by the 
month has much of the fragrance and 
flavor of the roses it sings with such 
tuneful sincerity, in a melody of broad 
swaying movement. The accompaniment, 
as is usual with Mr. Treharne, is subtly 
and delicately wrought. The song is pub- 
lished for high or medium voice. 


ss 
“FLOWER OF THE SNOW.” By Eddy 
Brown and Jacques Grandei. (New York: 


Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co.) 


’ 


This “Russian Lullabye,” we quote its 
subtitle, to a lyric by Harry B. Smith, 
is ascribed to Rosa Ponselle by its com- 
posers, Eddy Brown and Jacques Gran- 


dei. It is a modest and unpretentious 
effort, pleasing and melodious. 
e .4~<< 
“DEWDROPS.” By Bruce Metcalf. ‘After 
the Shower.” - By L. Leslie Loth. ‘‘In the 
Woodland.” By Louis Scarmolin. (Hart- 


ford, Conn.: C. C. Church & Co.) 


The three new piano pieces which come 
to use from the birthplace of Noah Web- 
ster are not of too serious a nature. 


Insipidity, . 


“Dewdrops,” by Bruce Metcalf, is 
catchy, attractive gavotte; Leslie Loth 
“After the Shower” is also a diaton: 
ear-tickler in the form of a little nove 
ette; while Mr. Scarmolin’s “In th 
Woodland,” a caprice, is capricious alon 
absolutely melodious lines. All thr 
numbers are taking, if conventional] |; 
style, of medium difficulty, and will pro} 
ably go well for teaching and playin 
purposes. The cover-designs in color 
especially that of “Dewdrops,” call fi 
praise.- 


* * * 
“DEEP-WATER SONG.’’ By Mary Hele 
Brown. ‘God of Righteousness.” By Harr 
M. Gilbert. ‘‘A Lullabye.” By John Lou 
Nelson. ‘“‘There Is a Blessed Home.’’ 8B 
Geoffrey O’Hara. (New York: Huntzinge 
& Dilworth.) 


To John Reed’s fine poem Mary Hele 
Brown has written a corking good son¢ 
with all the spirited swing and straight 
forward tunefulness that a “Deep-Wate: 
Song” of the “rolling down to Rio’ 
type insists upon. It is a real sailo: 
song, musically and textually, and th 
publishers have done well to put it fort! 
for both high and low voice. 

Harry M. Gilbert has eschewed the cut 
and dried in his new sacred song, “God 
of Righteousness.” The fine, dramatic 
introductory section is so handled that 
the subsequent lyric Andante, “Hear me 
when I call,” stands out in clean-cut mel- 
odic charm. It is published for high 
and low voice. “A Lullabye,” by John 
Louw Nelson, is a pleasing song of its 
type, singably and agreeably written, 
and put forth for the upper and lower 
registers. Geoffrey O’Hara, in his 
“There Is a Blessed Home,” has done 
a good sacred song of the accepted lyric 
kind, one that should find wide favor 
among those who “make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord.” It is published for high 
and low voice. ie ire 


ROMANCE. By A. Backer-Gréndahli. Tran- 
scribed by Bjarne Rolseth. ‘‘The Bobolink 


and the Wren.” By Leo Bennett. Tran- 
scribed by Bjarne Rolseth. “Dance of the 
Butterflies.”” By Charles A. Gries. Chant 
sans paroles. By E. Haberbier. “At the 


Spinning Wheel.’’ By Gottfried Kritzler. 
(New York: J. F. Schroeder.) 


Mr. Rolseth’s transcriptions for piano 
of the Norwegian composer’s Romance, 
originally a song, and Leo Bennett’s 
waltz-melody, “The Bobolink and the 
Wren” have been nicely done, and in 
them he has added two attractive num- 
bers of medium difficulty to the keyboard 
repertory. Mr. Gries’s “Dance of the 
Butterflies” is a cheerful, pleasing little 
thing for students of the second grade, 
and suggests a dance of gnats, perhaps, 
rather than one of butterflies; yet we 
suppose a title must be poetic. Haber- 
bier’s Chant Sans Paroles is well known. 
This edition supplies a new revision, and 
a fingering, well-planned, by Bjarne Rol- 
seth. 

Gottfried Kritzler’s “At the Spinning 
Wheel” is a genuinely attractive com- 
position for advanced third grade, which 
has musical as well as instructive values. 
It is a “perpetual motion” piece, with 
crossing of hand and ingratiating melodic 
scheme; and its programmatic idea is 
not allowed to disturb melodic cont‘n- 
uity. It should find the favor it de- 
serves with both teachers and players. 

* * * 
FESTIVAL MARCH. 


(New Haven, Conn.: 
Music.) 


By Isidore Troostwyk. 
Loomis Temple of 


For violin and piano, this Festival 
March, by the violin professor of the 
Yale School of Music, Mr. Troostwyk, is 
a fluent, well-sounding number, spirited, 
and effectively conceived both from the 
standpoint of the solo instrument and 
its accompaniment. 

* * a 


“DON’T BE WEARY, TRAVELER.” Ar- 
ranged by William Arms Fisher. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Really to appreciate what Mr. Fisher 
has done for the Negro religious folk- 
song “Don’t Be Weary, Traveller,” one 
should turn to the Hampton collection of 
religious plantation melodies. There it 


. appears simply as a unison melody, with- 


out even a breech-clout of accompani- 
ment. Mr. Fisher has provided an origi- 
nal harmonic setting varied in chromatic 
color, rich in musicianly beauty of detail, 
and with a feeling for the idiom of the 
type which convinces the listener that it 
had developed naturally out of the mel- 
ody and has not been “fitted” to it. Asa 
result we have a song of very distinct 
loveliness. ‘‘Arranged” seems by far too 
modest a term for a task so largely 
creative. The song is published for high 
and for medium voice. F. H. M. 
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‘A Delight to the Eye and Ear”’ 
‘‘A Peculiarly Beautiful Voice’’ 

‘‘A Voice of Marvelous Sweetness’’ 
“Distinctly Charming’’ 
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Noteworthy Success in First Operatic Season 


Veryl in the part of Desdemona 
was superb, and her soprano 
_parts were among the most 
pleasing of the opera.—Tampa 
Morning Tribune, Tampa, Fla. 


Miss Marian Veryl, who sang 
the part of Desdemona, was at 
her best in the “Ave Maria.”— 
Tampa Daily Times, Tampa, 
Fla. 


A peculiarly beautiful soprano 
voice made Miss Marian ‘Veryl’s 
singing of the part of Micaela, 
the Village Maiden, distinctly 
charming. It possessed marvel- 
ous sweetness and ample range 
and volume for the part.—News 
and Courier, Charleston, S. C. 


Miss Veryl as Micaela very 
charmingly sang the pathetic 
part assigned, and was accorded 
most hearty evidence of ap- 


proval on her rendition of the 
solo in the third act, and was 
also much enjoyed in the duet 
with Don José in the first act.— 
Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Veryl sang Micaela in delight- 
ful fashion. — Worcester Daily 
Telegram. 


Marian Veryl in the role of 
Nedda was a delight to the eye 
and ear, and her singing of the 
beautiful bird song, “O che 
volo d’augelli,” was charming.— 
Easton Daily Free Press. 


Marian Veryl sang the role of 
Nedda with much warmth and 


expression. — Harrisburg Even- 
ing News. 

Marian Veryl, the attractive 
young lyric soprano as Nedda, 
did wonderful work. — Newark 
Ledger. 
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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL PLANS 





Prominent Artists Will Appear in Four- 
Day Programs 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., April 22.—The 
coming Ann Arbor May Festival which 
will be held May 19, 20, 21, 22, promises 
to be the most interesting event of its 
kind. A program well balanced and with 
a diversity of attractions which should 
appeal to all music lovers, has been pre- 
pared. A group of celebrated artists 
from both the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
cago Opera Association as well as other 
distinguished musicians will be heard, to- 
gether with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and the University Choral Union. 

Two Choral works will be offered. The 
Manzoni Requiem of Verdi at the Thurs- 
day evening concert, in which will be 
heard Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto, and Leon Rothier, 
bass, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and William Wheeler, tenor. At 
the closing concert of the Festival, 
“Damnation of Faust” will be given. 
Myrna Sharlow of the Chicago Opera, 
will appear as Marguerite; Edward 
Johnson as Faust; Renato Zanelli as 
Mephistopheles, and Robert R. Dieterle, 
of Ann Arbor, as Brander. 

The Wednesday and Friday evening 
eoncerts are to be miscellaneous in char- 
acter and will consist of orchestral and 
vocal numbers. Titta Ruffo will be the 
star at the Wednesday concert, offering 
several operatic arias. Margaret Matze- 
nauer, who will sing Friday evening, was 
last heard in Ann Arbor two years ago. 

Instead of the customary program, en- 
tirely of organ music Saturday after- 
noon, the big instrument will be heard 
under the hands of Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
at the Friday matinee. In the same pro- 
gram several hundred school children will 
contribute numbers, while further va- 
riety will be added by a group of songs 
by James Hamilton. The Symphony con- 
cert usually given Friday afternoon will 
take place Saturday afternoon instead, 
and as soloist, Josf Lhévinne, Russian 
pianist, will appear in two concertos. 

A. S. 





Helen Benson, Soprano, Appears Before 
Pennsylvania College Audience 


GREENSBURG, PA., April 17.—At Seton 
Hills College a delightful recital was giv- 
en yesterday by Helen Benson, soprano, 
who has been studying in New York with 
Lazar S. Samoiloff. Miss Benson made 
a fine impression, her voice proving to be 
admirably trained and equal to the de- 
mands of her excellent program. In her 
four groups were American songs by 
Spross, Curran, Ware, Mana-Zucca, for- 
eign songs by Dvorak, Bemberg, Vidal, 
Debussy, Sinding and Brewer and some 
Negro Spirituals, arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, as well as old Irish folk songs. 
Miss Benson was applauded to the echo 
and had to give extra numbers. 





Emma Ecker and Alice Siever Appear 
in an Invitation Recital 


On the evening of April 16, before an 
interested gathering, Emma _ Ecker, 
mezzo-soprano, and Alice Siever, pianist, 
gave an invitation recital at the New 
York home of Harry Louis. Both artists 
were cordially received. Miss Ecker, 
possessing a pleasing voice, sang charm- 
ingly songs of Loud, Von Fielitz, Grieg, 
Brahms, Rubinstein, Ferrari, Frank, 
Vidal, Fevrier and Hageman, Rogers, 
Gretchaninoff and Homer, while Miss 
Siever disclosed facile technique and ad- 
mirable musicianship in numbers by 
D’Albert, Chopin and Brahms. Both 
artists will give a recital in Boston in 
Steinert Hall, April 20. M. B. S. 
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Morgana to Inherit 
Patti's Secrets via 
Tetrazzini’s Advice 














Nina Morgana and Luisa Tetrazzini, a 
Meeting of Coloraturas 


T the recent successful appearance 

of the gifted young soprano, Nina 
Morgana at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert the famous 
diva, Luisa Tetrazzini was one of the 
notables in the audience. After the con- 
cert Mme. Tetrazzini visited the young 
singer and congratulated her on her per- 
formance. And it is said that Mme. Tet- 
razzini whispered in her ear: “Very 
soon you must come to me and I will 
impart to you some of the secrets of 
singing that Adelina Patti gave to me 
before she died.” 


MORE FREE CONCERTS 


Goldman Concert Band to Play in Con- 


gested Districts 

Because of the unusual success of the 
Columbia University free concerts which 
are given on the green on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings for a 
period of twelve weeks, it has been decided 
to extend the concerts to all the more con- 
gested districts of Greater New York. 
The Park Department has granted per- 
mission for the use of the various parks 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings dur- 
ing these twelve weeks, and the concerts 
will be given by the Goldman Concert 
Band, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman. The same programs 
that are given at Columbia University 
will be repeated in the parks, and a 
noted soloist will appear at each con- 
cert. The entire series of concerts is 
to be given under the auspices of Col- 
umbia University. These concerts have 
nothing to do with those that are given- 
by the city, as the funds are provided 
through the subscriptions of public- 
spirited citizens who have made the Col- 
umbia concerts possible. Mr. Goldman 
has complete charge of this enterprise. 
The season will start on June 7 and con- 
tinue until Sept. 3. 











Sundelius To Sing at Westminster 
College 


Per Nielsen, director of music at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
has engaged Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Westminster Col- 
lege Oratorio Society on June 8. Mme. 
Sundelius will sing the solo parts in 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear My Prayer,” also several songs 
and arias. 











KEMP STILLINGS 


“Miss Stillings gave an interest- 
ing program. She has a beautiful 
and true tone, a technique which 
frequently carries her 
ances up to brilliant climaxes, as 
well as a temperamental disposition 
_which enables her to give consider- 
able variety to her interpretations.” 


—The World-Herald, Omaha. 
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BROOKLYN ORGANIZATION 
STAGES “DER FREISCHUTZ” 





“Quarter Collection” Offers Admirable 
Performance for Benefit of 
Starving Children 


Under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
“Quarter Collection” a performance of 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz’”’ was given for 
the benefit of the starving German and 
Austrian children at the Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, April 18. 
A capacity audience applauded the per- 
formance enthusiastically throughout. 

Otto Wick, the young conductor, known 
favorably also as the composer of nu- 
merous excellent songs and orchestral 
works, was the conductor of the occasion 
and to him must go high praise for the 
splendid manner in which he held his 
forces together. In the massed effects 
he was happy, also in the accompaniment 
of the solo pieces. Mr. Wick trained 
the chorus, and rehearsed the princ: 
pals; he bore the burden of preparing 
the performance with Kurt Goritz, stage 
manager of the evening, also the Cuno 
of the cast. 

Robert Leonhardt, the well-known 
baritone, was the Caspar and gave a per- 
formance that was artistically note- 
worthy; his singing was admirable, his 
makeup and interpretation of the rdéle 
vivid and _ finely characterized. As 
Agathe Elsa Diemer, the gifted young 
soprano, scored a distinct success. Her 
voice in the big aria rang out thrillingly 
and her whole management of the part 
was worthy of the applause it received. 
Martha Gantzberg as Aennchen did ade- 
quately, although hampered by a cold, 
Teles Longtin as Max was ill at ease. 
Oscar Hofmann as Ottokar, Max Koeppe 
as Samiel, J. Henry Wessol as A Hermit 
and Paul Krueger as Kilian did their 
parts satisfactorily. The chorus was 
composed of ladies and gentlemen of the 
Brooklyn Saengerbund of which Mr. 
Wick is the conductor. For this perform- 
ance they learned the choral part of 
“Freischtitz” and sang it very ably. The 
stage management was excellent, the 
scenes being of more than average ef- 
fect. In short, a very creditable per- 
formance of a great opera, one that 
ought to be regular repertoire in every 
important opera house in the world. 


COPELAND IN RECITAL 








Pianist Presents Program at Home of 
Mrs. Thomas 


A small audience, of much exclusive- 
ness (since it paid $10 a ticket), heard 
George Copeland in a recital at the home 
of Mrs. Thomas in East Ninteenth Street, 
on April 13. The general public has 
often been delighted by Mr. pe: agen 
musical delicacy on numerous more pub- 
lic occasions, and the American pianist 
in nowise forsook the field which is his 
forte. His program began with Scarlat- 
ti’s Pastorale and Capriccio, delightful- 
ly offered, followed by Chopin’s Etude, 
Mazurka and Valse and Ballade, No. 3. 
Since Mr. Copeland finds himself quite 
at ease in the lyric passages of Chopin, 
these offerings were among the most ac- 
ceptable of the evening, and were re- 
ceived with much graciousness. Proko- 
fieff’s Vision Fugitifs, No. 10, which the 
Russian composer himself listened to with 
much attention, followed, combined with 
Grovlez’s Pastour. “Minstrels” of De- 
bussy, the writer has heard played with 
far more humor, but the ‘“Cathedrale 
Engloutie” and “‘Danse de Pucq”’ received 
their justly subtle interpretation, as did 
Mr. Copeland’s splendid transcription of 
“L’Apres Midi d’Une Faune.” Albeniz, 
well-treated, was represented by his Ma- 
laguena and Tango and the Copeland 
transcription of the “Blue Danube” com- 
pleted a program of which the audience 
was constantly appreciative. . 

ms 





Cleveland Symphony Meets With Success 
on State Tour 


CLEVELAND, April 8.—The Cleveland 
Symphony, on tour through Ohio, was so 
successful in its concert at Mansfield 
Tuesday evening that a move was at 
once made to make the appearance of 
this orchestra an annual event. Victor 
de Gomez, first ’cellist of the orchestra, 
appeared as soloist. In Dayton on 
Wednesday, there was similar success, 
the soloist being Allen McQuhae, the 
young Irish tenor. Wherever this or- 
chestra is heard wonder is expressed at 
the achievement of the past two years, 
during which Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff, 
has developed an organization worthy of 
ranking with the long-established ones 
of other cities. A. B. 
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| pada detail of Conover construction sug- : 
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Mr. Louis SVECENSKI 


(Kneisel Quartet and Faculty, Institute of Musical Art) 
will teach in New York this Summer at his Residence Studio, 


362 Riverside Drive. 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION: For advanced players. Consulta- 


tion lessons for teachers regarding their own work with pupils. 
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HEAR BRILLIANT TRIO 
IN CHICAGO BENEFIT 


Claussen, Cortot and Sametini 
Join Forces to Aid Library 
of Alliance-Francaise 


CHIcAGo, April 21.—Alfred Cortot, the 
eminent French pianist; Julia Claussen, 
the well known mezzo-soprano, and Leon 


Sametini, the Chicago violinist, co-oper- 
ated in an artistic concert at Orchestra 
Hall last Monday evening for the benefit 
of the Library of the Alliance-Fran- 
caise. Jacques Thibaud was to have ap- 
peared, but was prevented through ill- 
ness, and Mr. Sametini filled the breach 
with very good success. 

The program contained many interest- 
ing and well known musical numbers and 
began with the Franck Sonata for Piano 
and Violin, which had originally been 
placed on the program for Cortot and 
Thibaud. The sonata was given a 
brilliant thourh not always a perfect 
ensemble performance. In the Andante 
Spianato et Polonaise by Chopin, Mr. 
Cortot emphasized his remarkable pian- 
istic gifts. He gave this difficult work 
a dazzlingly brilliant and vigorous inter- 
pretation and also brought out the Polo- 
naise rhythms with strong accent. 

Leon Sametini interpretated the In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns in musical stvle. He exhib- 
ited a full and vibrant tone and clearly 
chiseled technique. His performance 
was also distinguished by refined musi- 
cal feeling and artistic interpretative 
ideals. 

Mme. Julia Claussen began her con- 





tribution to the program with the aria 
“Mon Coeur” from the opera “Samson 
and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns, and found 
favor with the audience. Since her last 
appearance here, both in opera and in 
concert, her voice has undergone a 
change, and the sympathetic and rich 
quality of her voice is not always ap- 
parent, though in the higher register it 
has gained both volume and richness of 
texture. 

All the artists found great favor with 
the audience and had to add extras to 
their list of numbers, though the pro- 
gram, on account of the absence of Thi- 
baud, underwent some slight changes. 

A comfortable sum of money was real- 
ized for the benefit fund and a large 
audience of representative Chicagoans 
was present. 

Last Tuesday evening Clarence Eidam, 
one of the city’s most efficient pianists 
and instructors, gave a piano recital at 
Kimball Hall, which was comprehensive 
in its arrangement of program and in- 
teresting in the performance of the 
works presented. 

Mr. Eidam is a forceful, musically in- 
telligent player, who has discriminative 
taste and artistic purposes. His playing 
of the Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata, 
as well as a group of Chopin, which in- 
cluded the big C Minor Nocturne, the 
Impromptu in F sharp, and the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo, brought to notice a well 
equipped, clean and dependable technical 
command, a good tone and poetic fancy. 

He attracted a large crowd of inter- 
ested listeners and was enthusiastically 
applauded for his pianistic and musical 
attainments. Other works included four 
Moments Musicales by Schubert, the 
Bach Chaconne, arranged by Busoni, and 
short offerings by Cyril Scott and Sapel- 
nikoff, concluding with a Hungarian 
rhapsody. M. R. 





WINNIPEG HOLDS FESTIVAL 


18,000 Persons Attend the Concerts— 


Oberhoffer Forces Aid 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERICA.) 


WINNIPEG, MAN., April 24.—West- 
ern Canada’s twelfth spring festival of 
six concerts, under the direction of the 
Winnipeg Oratorio Society, has been the 
most pronounced success in the musical 
history of western Canada. About 18,000 
were in attendance. An _ important 
feature was the wonderful singing of the 
oratorio choir of 200 voices. John Mon- 
crief, conductor, supplemented the closing 
concert by adding 125 singers to his 
forces. This body was united to the bril- 
liant and finished work of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil 
Oberhoffer, with Alfred Cortot’s soul- 
stirring pianism and with Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Harriet McConnell, mezzo, 
singing “Samson and Delilah” in concert 
form and in artistic manner. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s Te Deum, a choral 
work written in commemoration of peace 
and'the Allied victory, made a deep im- 
pression. Other soloists were Emma Noe 
and Mae Clarke, sopranos; George Rase- 
ley, tenor, and Finlay Campbell and 
Davidson Thomson, baritone. ois 


Tollefsen Trio in Brooklyn Concert 


Under Brooklyn Institute auspices, the 
Tollefsen Trio gave a sterling concert in 
the lecture hall of the Academy of Music, 
April 22, before a large audience. The 
popularity of these musicians ever in- 
creases throughout the country, but in 
no place is it more evident than in their 








home city, Brooklyn. The program was 
a particularly lovely one. Individual 
groups were interspersed between trio 
numbers. Michel Penha, ’cellist, evoked 
unbounded enthusiasm by his execution 
of Fauré’s “Aprés un Réve” and Casella’s 
“Chanson Napolitaine.’ Augusta Tol- 
lefsen was superb both in her accompani- 
ments and solo numbers. 

Carl Tollefsen in his solos was as al- 
ways excellent. 2. = 





Tarasova Captivates Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Again 
T. Arthur Smith has introduced a new 
artist to Washington, this time in the 
person of Nina Tarasova, contralto, who 
in brilliant Russian costume sang the 
songs of her native country with all the 
dramatic fire, pathos and humor in which 
Russia is so rich. So, great was the ap- 
plause. Mme. Tarasova was assisted by 
Nicola Thomas, a young violinist, whose 
clear technique and musicianship pre- 
sages a brilliant future for her in the 
concert world. Lazar S. Weimer presided 
at the piano. W. Hz 





Lillian Eubank Sings in Toledo 


ToLepo, OHIO, April 20.—Lillian Eu- 
bank, the soprano, substituted for Marie 
Sundelius in a concert with the Orpheus 
Club last evening and earned for herself 
the encomiums and praise of the entire 
musical fraternity of the city. She dis- 
played her brilliant vocal powers and her 
musical gifts to excellent advantage and 
was cordially received. During May, 
Miss Eubank will tour in the South ex- 
tensively, singing in South Carolina, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


GRAINGER, STAR OF 
LOS ANGELES WEEK 


Besides Pianist, Macbeth, Yon 
and Stracciari Appear — 
Rothwell Ending Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 19.—Percy 
Grainger was the main musical attrac- 
tion of the past week, with Florence 
Macbeth as a close second. Mr. Grainger 
gave a recital on the Philharmonic course 
at Trinity Auditorium Saturday after- 
noon in which he played to a good-sized 
audience a program that largely pre- 
sented modern numbers, though little of 
the futuristic. He opened with the Bu- 
soni arrangement of the Bach Chaconne, 
which he played with the breadth of a 
Paderewski. Then followed English and 
American numbers by Gardiner, Dillon 
and Dett. Miss Dillon’s “Birds . at 
Dawn” was repeated and the composer 
shared in the applause. Dett’s “Juba” 
Dance was redemanded, but the composer 
of the “Shepherd’s Hey” played it for 
good measure. 

After Debussy and Liszt numbers, Mr. 
Grainger plaved five of his own, includ- 
ing encore numbers. His welcome at the 
hands of the audience was of marked 
warmth and appreciation, as it was com- 
posed largely of musical persons, espe- 
cially pianists, who appreciated the 
clarity and spirit of the Grainger com- 
positions and performance. 

At the close of the recital Mr. Grainger 
was given a reception by Fannie Dillon 
at the home of Mrs. Blanche D. Cole, and 
their invited friends took pleasure in 
meeting the artist. 

Florence Macbeth was the Philhar- 
monic attraction Thursday night. She 
sang to a large audience at Trinity, 
which auditorium will see the last of 
Philharmonic features this month. Miss 
Macbeth is a strong favorite here and 
she seemed to sing to each individual in 
the audience, this svmpathetic touch 
being one of her valuable assets. 

The program opened with old English 
and Italian classics and closed with the 
“Charming Bird” aria from David’s 
“Pearl of Brazil.” In this she was as- 
sisted by Jay Plowe, one of the favorite 
flutists of Los Anveles and the friendly 
rivalry between voice and flute in the 
roulades of the French composer pro- 
duced a delightful ensemble. 

Pietro Yon gave a moderate number of 
Los Angeles musicians an unusual thrill 
Tuesdav night when he appeared under 
the auspices of L. E. Behymer and the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

The recital was at Trinity auditorium 
and its organ had its first performance 
at the hands of a national artist. Mr. 
Yon’s playing was found remarkable in 
its absolute facility of technic, the 
rhythm and the coloring of registration. 
His immense technic was shown esvecial- 
ly in his own First Concert Study as 
well as in the Bach and Pagella num- 
bers. And his “Christmas in Sicilv” and 
“Antique Organ” numbers were delight- 
ful in their colorings. Mr. Yon com- 
pletes the auartet of vreat organists who 
have piayed here, the others being Eddy, 
Lemare and Bonnet. 

Riccardo Stracciari 





made his initial 


appearance in Los Angeles at Trinity 
auditorium April 12 on the Philhar- 
monic course of concerts. His program 
contained two operatic selections and 
groups of Italian and French songs. He 
was found much more satisfactory in the 
former than the latter classification and 
more operatic work from his would have 
been welcome. 

The Prologue from “I Pagliacci” and 
the “Largo al Factotum” aria were his 
best numbers, especially the latter, with 
its humorous delivery. In “La Paloma” 
and one or two of his Italian encore 
numbers he also made a hit with his 


audience. His accompanist, Francesco 
Longo, was brilliant in his solos and 
quite satisfactorv in the accompani- 
ments. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
last popular concert of this season at 
Trinity auditorium yesterday afternoon 
to a large assemblage. The program in- 
cluded the Schubert March Militaire, or- 
chestrated by Walter Damrosch, the sec- 
ond and third movements of the Tchai- 
kowsky Sixth Symphony, the ballet music 
from Massenet’s “The Cid” and the Wag- 
ner “Rienzi” Overture. 

The soloist was Sylvain Noack, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, playing the 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Noack has made him- 
self a Los Angeles favorite this season 
by his occasional appearances. His 
quiet manner, added to his other fea- 
tures of certainty, poise and violinistic 
expression, make him a welcome artist 
of the Philharmonic platform, as was 
again proved at this concert. The or- 
chestra played under Mr. Rothwell’s 
baton with marked fidelity to his beat 
and aroused great enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Rothwell is soloist on the next symphony 
program, after which they leave for his 
New York summer engagement. 

The California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs gave a reception to the national 
president, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, at 
the Ebell Club house Saturday night, 
April 17. The musical elite of Los An- 
geles and vicinity were present in large 
numbers. On the program, presided over 
by Mrs. Cecil Frankel. were Florence 
Macbeth. who sang _ several numbers, 
among them the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” Anna Ruzena Sprotte sing- 
ing several songs by Mana-Zucca, ac- 
companied by _ the composer; Percy 
Grainger, playing his “Molly on the 
Shore” and other numbers, and Florence 
Middaugh, contralto, of Denver, singing 
to the accompaniment of May Orcutt. 

Mrs. Seiberling was introduced by Mrs. 
Frankel, the state president of the order, 
and gave an interestine address. 

The Zoellner Quartet returned from its 
Eastern tour this week and resumed its 
series of recitals in Los Angeles Tues- 
day night at the Ebell Club auditorium. 
On the program was the Mozart C Minor 
Quartet, the Borodin Second Quartet 
and a Serenade for Violin, Viola and 
"Cello, Op. 10, by Dohnanyi. The quar- 
tet was in fine form and played this well- 
contrasted program with its well known 
finish of detail. Each of the numbers 
had its own particular interest and had 
a sympathetic hearing. W. F. G. 





In his recent concerts in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Beaumont, Tex., Daytona, 
Fla., and many other places Paul Alt- 
house, the Metropolitan tenor, has been 
singing Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” on his 
programs with conspicuous success. He 
has written the composer “that the song 
always receives an en*ore and pleases 
his audiences.” 
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WILL CONDUCT A FIVE WEEKS 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are~required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusiIcAL AMERICA. 








Classifying Musicians; A Suggestion for 
the Musical Union 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There have been some criticisms as to 
the classifications of musicians in their 
profession with regard to the best being 
classed directly with the poorest. When 
it comes to selecting the musicians for 
popular work, banquets, shows, etc., the 
ruling of the American Federation of 
Musicians protects both the symphony 
player and the ordinary musician only as 
if their qualifications are the same and 
both receive the same pay. 

Without going on further in detail 
about that part of it, (for that is only 
too well realized), the question has come 
to my mind if some distinction could not 
be given, by standing certain examina- 
tions, to the different classes of musi- 
cians, as is with the different degrees giv- 
en in the literary colleges. 

After a musician has attained a cer- 
tain height, (we will say, received his 
first degree), he still has further to go to 
be rated as the best, which would have 
a tendency to make a musician take more 
interest in his chosen profession, or, if 
he uses it as a side line, his qualifications 
would have to be up to a certain stand- 
ard. When a conductor asks for musi- 
cians, he can request the class that he 
needs for his specific purpose, and, (if 
they cannot be obtained within the juris- 
diction of that local), it could be easier 
understood why outsiders are secured. 
Not that it is the idea of making it so 
that the local musicians are not protected 
from other musicians, but it will give 
the opportunity for any “challenger” to 
compare his qualities as a musician by 
producing his degree certifying as to his 
musical education and successful experi- 
ence, whether it be gotten in a conserva- 
tory, from private tutor, or whether it 
be “dug out” by hard work and persever- 
ance from some instruction book. The 
question of selecting the school teachers 
according to their merit and recom- 
mendation is being discussed. Criticisms 
of the American labor union are being 
made because of the classing of the good 
workers with the bad without distinction. 

The foregoing is not intended as a 
suggestion, but merely requesting your 


personal opinion on the subject, and, if 
you think its possibilities are feasible, I 
would appreciate an expression of your 
views. LAMAR E. STRINGFIELD. 
Asheville, N. C., April 19, 1920. 


What Bisbee, Ariz., Did for Music in 
One Season 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Apropos to the paragraphs on the 
“Wild and Woolly West” in Mephisto’s 
Musings in your April 3 issue, I wonder 
if you and Mephisto would be interested 
in what has been accomplished this sea- 
son in behalf of music by a “Wild and 
Woolly” town. Bisbee is a small town in 
Arizona, entirely surrounded, both above 
and below, by copper mines, nestling in 
the heart of two closely parallel moun- 
tain chains only nine miles from Mexico 
(and very likely Pancho Villa), with a 
population of 25,000, largely “floating” 
and Mexicans. 

It was in June of last year that the 
eminent impresario, L. E. Behymer, 
visited Bisbee and asked if we could sup- 
port a musical season. We replied that 
Bisbee was “on the map” in every drive 
that our country had launched so far and 
that we would make every effort to find 
our place in the musical world. The 
Musical Events Club was organized of 
representative men and women to launch 
the movement and by September over 
500 season tickets had been sold and a 
$3,000 contract signed—assuring Bisbee 
of hearing “real music” for the first time 
in its history and guaranteeing the public 
five great artists’ concerts for the price 
of $6.00 a season ticket! 

The artists that charmed our audience 
(numbering over 600 at each concert) 
were Rudolph Ganz, Carolina Lazzari, 
Jacques Thibaud, Flonzaley Quartet and 
Florence Macbeth—truly a _ wonderful 
feast of music to crown an unusual 
achievement in the “Wild and Woolly 
West”—a first season—without a defi- 
ciency and without a “list of guaran- 
tors!” And each artist went away with 
a pleasing memory of an appreciative au- 
dience, a unique town, an unusual ex- 
perience of a trip 2,000 feet underground 
through vast copper mines, and, last but 
not least, the everlasting memory of that 
glorious cobalt blue of our Arizona skies! 
(Mrs. S.) LILLIAN KLINE FRANKENBERG. 

Bisbee, Ariz., April 15, 1920. 








More Anent “Over-Eager Surgeons” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your well-aimed and timely broadside 
at the surgical enthusiasts and vivisec- 
tive specialists should have the approval 
of all thoughtful and prudent surgeons, 
as certainly it has the indorsement of 
the many artists and laymen who have 
witnessed the “well-meant misdeeds” of 


knife and drug in the mistreatment of 
the nervous and muscular disarrange- 
ment of precious throats and _ vocal 
chords. 

Dr. Sauchelli has just added Mme. 
Dorothy Jardon and Mme. Edna Brad- 
ford, the latter a young coloratura so- 
prano, whose voice had “quit” during 
the influenza menace, to his long list of 
readjustment miracles, and I could give 
you a list of non-professionals who owe 
both their present health and their sane 
outlook upon rational living to the com- 
mon-sense science of Chiropractic. 

Meanwhile the frenetic zeal of the 
over-eager surgeon is one of the few seri- 
ous obstacles to the successful chiro- 
practor. It’s pretty hard to regulate a 
watch after some of the main cogs have 
been taken out and lost. 

With great admiration and respect, I 
am 

Your faithfully, 
JOHN A. RAFTERY. 

New York, April 19, 1920. 





The Chiropractors 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You published a marvelous article in 
your issue of April 10 in Mephisto’s 
column. Not only marvelous for the 
power of its truth, but doubly so because 
a man of his prominent standing has the 
courage to come out in public print and 
voice these honest facts by throwing such 
a brilliant light on an evil that has been 
in existence almost since the time of 
memory. 

Mephisto has rendered a service that 
should and will earn the eternal grati- 
tude of a great number, and may I add 
this expression of my modest apprecia- 
tion of your courageous attitude. I am 
sure I am safe in saying that these senti- 
ments are echoed by hundreds of others. 

May we have more articles along the 
same lines from his expert pen is the sin- 
cere wish of a constant reader of your 
wonderful paper. 

Cordially, 
Jos M. GAITES. 

New York, April 16, 1920. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just read your article under 
““Mephisto’s Musings” defending a posi- 
tion taken in a prior issue, relative to 
the benefits a great many artists are de- 
riving through chiropractic adjustments 
for throat troubles, which eliminates the 
torture usually suffered in the offices of 
many throat specialists. 

I want to thank you for this article— 
I particularly appreciate it because it 
was written with a view to serving the 
sufferer and not for any commendation 
from our profession. Nevertheless, as a 
means of showing you just how much 


REGINALD LITTLE 


PIANIST 


AFTER SUCCESSFUL APPEARANCES IN EUROPE TRIUMPHS IN NEW 


YORK RECITAL APRIL 16TH 


Not inconsiderable technique played brilliantly— incisively. 
Highly developed: technique—considerable facility. 





High degree of scholarship. 


Unusual reading played with intelligence—no slight knowl- 
edge of requirements of tradition and style. 





Large tone. 





Program calculated to display talents in wide variety of music 


and well selected list. 





Pleased and interested a considerable audience. 


Mr. Little has appeared as soloist with N. Y. Symphony, Russian 
Symphony and Queen’s Hall (London) Orchestras. 


Dates now booking for Season 1920-1921. 











Personal Representative: 


EDWARD FIELDING 


61 West 74th Street, New York 


we do appreciate this article, I am pub- 
lishing it in our weekly paper, or letter, 
which goes to thousands of chiroprac- 
tors, recommending MUSICAL AMERICA 
as a magazine for their office tables. 

B. J. PALMER. 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, Daven- 

port, Iowa, April 21, 1920. 





Visit This Library! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If the music-lovers and musical stu- 
dents could know of the many advantages 
to be derived by a visit to the musical 
department of the Fifty-eighth Street 
branch of the New York Public Library, 
they would flock there in droves. For 
here are. gathered together not only an 
extensive collection of musical literature, 
but also rare and valuable collections of 
printed music compositions for the piano, 
violin, solos, vocal scores, operas, duets, 
trios, quartets and quintets, by the mas- 
ter composers. A veritable collection of 
music treasure. 

The department is in charge of Dor- 
othy Lawton, herself a musician, sym- 
pathetic and helpful to all true lovers 
of music. The collection is the out- 
growth of many years of painstaking or- 
ganization. But this wonderful depart- 
ment is but little known to the average 
music student, who would only be too 
glad to welcome the opportunity afforded 
if it were known to him or her. Those 
who are interested are invited to visit 
this branch library and make use of the 
musical treasures; as that is the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 

HENRY BULL 

New York, April 19, 1920. 





Commendation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a “house devoted to the progress of 
American music,” we very much value 
the splendid stand Mr. Freund has taken 
personally and through The Music 
Trades and MUSICAL AMERICA for the 
advancement of American music. He 
has certainly sown good seed, particu- 
larly during the past few years, and we 
honestly believe it is already bearing 
fruit a thousandfold. 

THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
Thomas V. Dale, Asst. Mgr. 
New York, April 24, 1920. 


SITTIG TRIO APPEAR IN 
AN ADMIRABLE CONCERT 


Ensemble Presents Ethyl Hayden As 
Soloist in Their Program 
At Hotel Plaza 


The Sittig Trio, Fred. V. Sittig, piano; 
Margaret, violin, and Edgar, ’cello, gave 
a long but unwearying program at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on Friday after- 
noon, April 23, and were enthusiastically 
received by a large and interested assem- 
blage. As assisting artist appeared 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano. 

Seven groups were programmed, two 
ensemble, two violin, two song and one 
‘cello. Beethoven’s B Flat Major Trio, 
Op. 11, was the first offering, of which 
all three movements were gratifyingly 
interpreted. Miss Sittig played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto; the Bach-Kreisler 
Grave, the Drigo-Auer ‘“Valse-Bluette”’ 
and a Spiering Etude. The latter she 
repeated as an encore. There is much 
refinement in her playing and she pro- 
duces an excellent tone in conjunction 
with her well developed technique. In 
addition she has a straightforwardness 
of stage presence which is youthfully 
impressive. Edgar Sittig, evidences a 
strong feeling for rhythm, and showed 
much skill in his three solos, Camille W. 
Zeckwer’s “Chant du Voyageur,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India” and 
Popper’s “Vito.” He was also encored. 

The weak feature of Miss Hayden’s 
singing seemed her diction; but she sang 
with much artistry and displayed a clear, 
resonant voice. Her stage bearing is un- 
usually gracious. She sang Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Why?” Schumann’s “Snow-bells” 
and songs of La Forge, Cyril Scott, 
Spross, Hageman, and Pierce. For en- 
cores she gave a second La Forge song 
and Lehmann’s “Good Morning, Brother 
Sunshine.” 

The trio returned to conclude the pro- 
gram and played P. T. Miersch’s “Féte 
Champétre,” which was given a first 
presentation on this occasion. J.A.S. 











At a recital given at the College of 
Marshall, Marshall, Tex., on April- 9, 
Frank H. Grey’s “Mammy Dear” was 
sung with success by R. M. Chambers. 
The head of the music department, Mr. 
Strick, has written the publishers that 
the song is being used regularly by him 
in his work and that he admires it 
greatly. 
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Karena Post in Program of Yiddish 
Music 


Before an audience which found her 
cfferings familiar and most acceptable, 
Karena Post, soprano, assisted by the 
Russian Balalaika Quartet, presented a 
program of Russian and Yiddish folk 
music on April 25 at the Harris Theater. 
Miss Post’s vocal capabilities are not 
very expansive, and yet her use of these 
is so prudent as to give constant pleas- 
ure. That she has a very intimate 
knowledge of her numbers was empha- 
sized by the fact that several of them 
were arranged by her in musicianly 
fashion. These arrangements included 
such interestingly entitled works as 
“Benjamin, Benjamin,” ‘“Let’s Make 
Merry,” “One Dav I Went A-Walking,” 
“When Her Love I Sought,” and “How 
Can I Call on You.” Other numbers 
were culled from arranvements of D. 
Sapiro, who also gave her excellent ac- 
companiments, A. Nadel, Zimbalist, Gibi- 
anski, Milner and Brunoff. Her inter- 
pretations were exceedingly gracious. 
The quartet, in enthusiastic manner, 
presented groups of Russian PA a 





Rosalie Miller to Sing as Guest With 
Gallo Opera Forces 


Rosalie Miller, the young American 
soprano, who has been heard in recital 
in New York this season, and recently 
won a distinct success as visiting so- 
loist at the Sunday night concert of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
engaged by Fortune Gallo to appear as 
guest with his San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in two performances this month. 
Miss Miller will sing with the San Carlo 
forces in Providence, R. I., on May 11 
and 12, her roles being Nedda in “Pagli- 
aeci” and Micaela in “Carmen.” 





Mrs. Parker Gives Reception for Cadman. 


At the reception given in honor of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman by Mrs. Alice 
Andres Parker at her home in the Nevada 
Apartments, New York, on Thursday 
evening, April 22, Marguerite Fontrese 
sang the “Song of the Robin Woman” 
from Mr. Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” 
and as an encore to it, “Joy” by Beatrice 
MacGowan Scott. She was received with 
much applause. Several of Mrs. Parker’s 
pupils appeared, singing Cadman songs 
to the composer’s accompaniment, while 
Mr. Cadman also offered some of his 
compositions for piano. 





Lucy Gates Draws Capacity House at 
Texarkana 


TEXARKANA, TEx., April 17.—Lucy 
Gates sang here on Friday evening, 


PENHA GIVES RECITAL 
WITH MME. JACOBI 


Cellist and Pianist, Wife of 
Composer, Offer Admirable 
Program in Aeolian Hall 


In the waning concert season, which 
this year runs on later than usual, a 
refreshing concert was given at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 24, when Irene Schwarez Jacobi 
and Michel Penha appeared in a program 
of music for piano and ’cello. These 
two artists gave performances of four 
works and held their audience, one of 
good proportions, interested throughout. 

Mrs. Jacobi, who is the wife of the 
gifted young composer, Frederick Ja- 
cobi, appears in our concert halls infre- 
quently. Her gifts warrant her being 
heard, for she plays most musically, pos- 
sesses a fine touch and has a very worthy 
technical equipment. In everything she 
did last week she was successful in pre- 
senting the spirit of the composition, 
as well as commanding the technical part 
of its makeup. We know few ’cellists 
before the public to-day who can com- 
pare with Mr. Penha. To h's powers as 
a ’cellist he adds a musicality that is of 
the highest rank. Last season we mar- 
velled as he played for us Brahms’s F 
Major Sonata and Leo Ornstein’s Sonata, 
both of which he had memorized, the 





Ornstein being an undertaking that 
would baffle most ’cellists to play from 
the printed page. Last Saturday after- 
noon he played in succession Handel’s 
Sonata in G Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Major, a new Rhapsody by Eugéne 
Goossens and Schumann’s Adagio and 
Allegro, Op. 70. He sat and played all 
four works, old and new, without a note 
of music before him, and did so with 
the ease that other ’cellists play a Golter- 
mann or Popper piece, which they have 
played hundreds of times. His tone was 
pure, his execution admirable and his 
phrasing that of the great artist, who 
does deeper than the surface in seek- 
ing out the character of the music. It 
was not just extraordinary ’cello play- 
ing; it was great art. It happened to be 
on a ’cello. 

Of the works played only the Goossens 
requires discussion. It is a remarkable 
composition, in one big movement, truly 
a Rhapsody as it is titled. Mr. Goossens 
has a rhythmic verve, he has an har- 
monic variety and a melodic urge thac 
place him among the big creative men of 
our time. This Rhapsody is one of the 
loveliest things we know that he has pro- 
duced. It had its first hearing in this 
country last week. The audience found 
it to its liking. Mme. Jacobi and Mr. 
Penha played it con amore. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add that they were ap- 
plauded after each of the four works. 
There would have been encores, too, but 
encores in such a program would be sad- 
ly out of place. And the artists this time 
recognized the fact and gave none. 

A. W. K. 





March 19, to a capacity house. Miss 


-Gates was the third artist we have heard 


this winter, the other two being Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, and Paul Althouse, 
tenor. The bringing of this wonder- 
ful talent to the city is due entirely to 
the untiring zeal and energy of Mrs. 
Ray Eberson, herself an artist, who sin- 
gle handed has placed herself under a 
heavy guarantee to present the best tal- 
ent available. Miss Gates has a voice 
of opulent quality with great range. 
Powell Weaver did some fine accompany- 
ing. which proved an acquisition to the 
recital. R. M. 





Walter Greene Appears With Choral 
* Club in Brooklyn 


At his appearance as soloist with the 
Plymouth Institute Choral Club of 
Brooklyn, Bruno Huhn, conductor, on 
Wednesday evening, April 14. Walter 


Greene, young American baritone, scored 
in several groups of songs. Among his 
offerings were Brier’s “Nancy’s Answer” 
and Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown.” 





ST. OLAF CHORISTERS 
IMPRESS BALTIMORE 


Choir Shows Splendid En- 
semble Work—Duncan 
Dancers and Beryl Rubin- 
stein Appear 


BALTIMORE, April 19.—The concert 
given at the Lyric on Monday evening, 
April 19, by the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, 
of Northfield, Minn., under the capable 
direction of F. Melius Christiansen, with 
several attractive soloists who were mem- 
bers of the choir, made a distinct impres- 


sion upon a very large audience. The 
work of the chorus is deserving of high- 
est praise for its purity of intonation and 
interesting interpretations. 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers and 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, appeared at 
the Lyric on Tuesday evening, April 20, 
before an audience of good size and gave 
an evening of real joy to the eyes of 
those who could appreciate the beauty 
and grace of physical expression as im- 
parted through the lithe bodies of these 
artistic dancers. A program of di- 
verse interest with emotional and poetic 
appeal gave everyone an abundance of 
pleasure. Mr. Rubinstein’s playing in 
groups of solos, and also as the musical 
suggestion for the many dances, held the 
attention and intensified the movements 
of the dancers with a fine regard for 
rhythmic flow. 





The Baltimore Opera Society, Ernest 
B. Miller president, has issued a state- 
ment regarding the establishment of sev- 
eral committees which will have the gov- 
ernment of society under various de- 
partmental care. A casting committee, 
which will choose the principal singers, 
select works for performance, and aid in 
the forming of choral forces; a stage 
management committee, which will be re- 
spons‘ble for scenic and costume needs 
and give constructive advice about stage 
deportment; a financial committee which 
will look after the business end and ex- 
penses involved in each performance are 
stated as having been temporarily formed 
for the remaining part of the initial 
season of the society. The names of 
the members of these committees chosen 
for the coming season will be announced 
shortly. 

A delightful recital was given at the 
Women’s Club, Roland Park, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 21, by Hazel Born- 
schein, soprano; Vivienne Cordero, vio- 
linist; Colin McPhee and Audrey Cor- 
dero, pianists. 

A lecture-recital was given by Ferdi- 
nand Keuhn, pianist and composer, at 
Mt. Vernon Church, on Friday evening, 
April 23. The lecturer dwelt upon Cole- 
ridge Taylor’s Negro songs and _ illus- 
trated his talk with the assistance of 
Lillian Wilson Smith and Alberta Mur- 
phee, sopranos. Alfred Kirk, pianist, 
also appeared. 

The Haydn Symphony Orchestra, F. 
H. Plumacher conductor. gave a free pub- 
lic concert at School No. 27, on Friday 
evening, April 23. The organization con- 
sists of non-profiessionals who aim to 
supply music to neighborhoods where 
concerts are few. F. C. B. 


PAQUITA MADRIGUERA 
RETURNS IN RECITAL 


Spanish Pianist Essays Seri- 
ous Program in Annual 
Hearing at Aeolian Hall 


_Paquita Madriguera, a young Spanish 
pianist, whose somewhat periodic appear- 
ances here have revealed constant artis- 
tic growth, presented her only concert 
of the season at Aeolian Hall on April 
22. In her last appearance here more 
than a year ago, Miss Madriguera chose 
to present a program distinguished by 
the vivacity and color of its numbers, a 
policy she forsook this year to reveal a 
more serious and mature side of her tal- 
ent. Essaying first the arduous and 
somewhat ungrateful Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach-Bosoni, she showed that the past 
year has widened her technical scope and 
has more firmly sobered her interpretive 
mood. The “Ruins of Athens” which fol- 
lowed was well done, but a somewhat 
less sympathetic work for the pianist, 
who passed into a far more favored me- 
dium in the “Carneval” of Schumann 
which she essayed with the grace and 
ebullience which have never been absent 
from her work. 

In the final group Miss Madriguera 
returned to the numbers she probably 
best prefers—those of her own country- 
men, the sunny, exuberant expressions 
of Albeniz and Granados. From the 
first writer she culled the “Rondena” and 
“Eritana,” from the second, her teacher, 
she presented an Impromptu and Danza 
Valenciana, doing them in brilliant ana 
captivating mood. The eleventh Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody of Liszt completed the 
scheduled program which was extended 
by many numbers at the clamorous re- 
quest of a large, grateful audience. 

F. R. G. 








MUSICIANS CROWD 
OUT-BOUND LINERS 


Muzio, Martin and Didur 
Among Passengers for Europe 
—Some Headed for Havana 





When the steamship record for post- 
war sailings to Europe was broken last 
week, a goodly number of artists, as was 
to have been expected, helped in said 
breaking. To right and left they went; 
rather to north and south; some head- 
ing for Havana, some for South Ameri- 
ca, and most for Europe. 

On the Mauretania went Claudia Mu- 
zio, Italian soprano of the Metropolitan, 
bound for Paris, where she will sing 
in one performance of “Aida” and then 
go to her home for a holiday, thence to 
Buenos Aires to sing at the Teatro Colon. 
Adamo Didur, Metropolitan basso, sailed 
on the Touraine; so did Maurice Maeter- 
linck, author of the “Blue Bird,’ whose 
operatic setting Albert Wolff gave to the 
Metropolitan this season. 

The Adriatic carried Riccardo Martin, 
to sing at Covent Garden during the 
season; after which Mr. Martin will go 
to Paris and Italy. Alfred Hertz, the 
former conductor of German opera at 
the Metropolitan, was a passenger on 
the Adriatic also, with his wife. Marie 
Cavan and Otokar Marak, singers; Ethel 
Cave-Cole, pianist, were among the Euro- 
pean-bound tourists. 

The Rodriguez Arango Opera Com- 
pany, including a number of the orches- 
tra and the chorus from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association, sailed on the 
Munsen Line steamship Munamar on 
their way to Santiago, where the Cuban 
tour commences, and ends in Havana. 
Among the artists were Jean Baron- 
dess, lyric soprano; Emilia Verger of 
Barcelona; Angelo Antola and Fausto 
Bozza. 





NAME CONTEST JUDGES 





Bloch, Borowski, Svecenski and Stoeber 
Will Decide Berkshire Competition. 


Announcement was made this week of 
the members of the jury who will award 
the prize of $1,000 offered by the Berk- 
shire Music Colony, in connection with 
the annual festival of chamber music at 
Pittsfield, Mass., which this year will be 
held on Sept. 23, 24 and 25. The contest 
committee will consist of Ernest Bloch 
of New York, Felix Borowski of Chicago, 
Louis Svecenski of New York, Ugo Ara 
of New York, and Emmeran Stoeber of 
New York. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
composers who wish to submit manu- 
scripts must send the score as well as 
the separate parts of the string quartets 
to be entered in the competition. 

The contest will be open until Aug. 
1, and manuscripts may be sent up to 
July 1 to Hugo Kortschak, care of Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 1 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, and after that 
date to the Berkshire Music Colony, 
South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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CHICAGO ACTIVITIES 








Chicago, April 24, 1920. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, has just returned 
from a very successful tour which in- 
cluded concerts and recitals at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. on April 13, where he took 
part in the production of Mendelssohn’s 
“The Elijah;” Peoria, Ill., where he gave 
a joint recital with Mme. Frances Pelton- 
Jones, the well-known harpsichord vir- 
tuosa, and he has already been booked 
for Springfield, Ill. for four concerts at 
the Shrine Festival to be given there 
the first week in May and a concert on 
May 24 at Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * * 


The Swedish Choral Society, Edgar A. 
Nelson, conductor, which was heard here 
in a very successful concert a few weeks 
ago, will leave Chicago on May 29 for 
a trip to Norway and Sweden. The cho- 
rus, which is a mixed body of some one 
hundred singers, will sail from New 
York the first week in June and will be 
gone from America until Sept. 1. They 
are thus far engaged for twenty-eight 
concerts which will most likely be ex- 
tended to number a much greater total. 
Before sailing for Europe the Society 
will be heard in concerts at Jamestown, 
N. Y. and at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Edna Ver Haar, soprano, and Gustaf 
Holmquist, baritone, are the two soloists 
who will accompany the chorus on its 
tour. 

* * * 

The musical organization of New Trier 
High School presented the Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic opera, “Pinafore,” in the 
New Trier Auditorium Saturday eve- 
ning. The glee clubs and orchestras 
were under the musical direction of Mrs. 
Cotton; Miss Stanwood and Miss Good- 
man, who had charge of the chorus. 


The Chicago Commons Choral Club 
presented a program of part songs, also 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” at its annual 
spring concert Thursday evening. The- 
resa Lockman, soprano; Grace LaRocca, 
contralto; Paul Kettler, tenor; W. Clan- 
cy, baritone, were the Soloists. 


James Haupt, tenor, and Joseph Corre, 
pianist, were heard in recital in the 
Fine Arts Building, Thursday evening, 
April 15, and on Thursday evening of 
this week Mildred Smith, contralto, and 
Arthur Oglesbee, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in the same hall. 

The Sinai Choral Club, Mrs. Charles 
Robbins, conductor; Mrs. Joseph Reinb- 
both, accompanist, gave a concert at Sinai 
Social center, Wednesday evening. Sam- 
uel Mannheim, Aaron Englestein, Milton 
Froelich, Jacob Stillerman, William 
Hiton, Edward Gise, Elza Nocak, Marie 
Sternshein, Gertrude Borenstein and 
Clara Bing and choruses of school girls 
and nobles appeared. . 
MARGIE A. MCLEOD. 





Chicago, April 26, 1920 


A recital of original compositions 
by members of Adolph Weidig’s class 
of the American Conservatory took 
place Saturday afternoon. The program 
included a sonata for piano and violin 
by Stella Roberts, two violin numbers 
by Mischa Kottler, four ’cello numbers 
by Marion Lychenheim, a sonata for pi- 
ano and violin by Grace Welsh, a set of 
piano compositions by Aletto Tenold and 
groups of songs by Cordelia F. Carpen- 
ter, Esther McDonald, Lillian Blakemore 
Hughes and Jane M. Spear. The assist- 
ing artists, aside from the composers, 
were: Marion Roberts, Frances Grund, 
Lawrence Levakoff, Louise McDonald, 
Marie Sidenius Zendt, Adolf Hoffman 
and Ruth Tyler. | : 

Philip Warner, pianist, artist pupil 
of Kurt Wanieck of the American Con- 
servatory, gave a recital at Traverse 
City, April 13. ; ss 


The Symphony Club Orchestra of the 
American Conservatory, under the di- 
rection of Ramon Girvin, gave a concert 
at Kimball Hall Friday evening. George 
Smith, baritone, and Carlo Mosello, vio- 
linist, were the assisting artist pupils. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory Notes 


On April 20, Elias Day, president of 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, made 
his third appearance before the “Knife 
and Fork Club” of South Bend, Ind. 
Coningsby Dawson and Ellis Parker But- 
ler shared the program with Mr. Day. 


The Overseas Ladies’ Orchestra of the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory who served 
in France during the war left Chicago 


Thursday for a Western tour. Their 
tour also includes a trip through Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

* * * 

Agatha Lofgren, a student in the piano 
department, gave a program of twelve 
piano numbers at the Conservatory on 
Friday evening. 

The program given in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning by students from the 
department of expression of the Chi- 
cago Musical College enlisted the follow- 
ing young people: Geraldine Prather, An- 
nette Collopy, Julia Legan, Catherine 
Tierney, Virginia Lorensen, Adele Man- 
delson, Virginia Hutton, Doris Slater, 
Audrey Hutton, Bessie White, Margaret 
L. Wickes and Dora Owens. 


The preliminary competitions for the 
prizes of grand pianos, by the valuable 
Italian or French violin and the free 
public vocal recital offered by. Carl D. 


Kinsey to students in the classes of the 
Chicago Musical College were held last 
week. The successful contestants who 
were chosen by the judges to appear in 
Orchestra Hall, April 28, were: Grand 
piano, Ann Gordon, Mona Redman, EI- 
sie Weiskopf; grand piano, Herbert John- 
son, Dorothy Rutherford, Mary Whar- 
ton; grand piano, Ethel Elkins, Glen 
Halik, Bertha Kribben; Carl D. Kinsey 
prize, James Durham, Mary Frances 
Fornes, Anne Leonard. 


The final contest will take place in 


Orchestra Hall, April 28. 


* * * 


Whitney Tew presented the following 
pupils in recital Sunday afternoon: 
Mme. Colbran-Melius, Miss Berg, Mlle. 
de Vere, Miss Fredeen, Edith Scrim- 
geour, Gladys Scrimgeour, Miss Clemen- 
son, Miss Zarle, Miss Reinhold, Maude 
White, Leila Barr, Gertrude Clark and 
Jeannette del Barrios. 

* ok * 

Mary Camp Twyman, coloratura so- 
prano, artist pupil of Carl Craven, sang 
at the final concert for the season given 
by the Edgewater Beach Hotel Com- 
pany. These concerts are known as the 


Twilight Musicales. Mrs. Twyman wa: 
soloist Tuesday evening for the Hamil 
ton Park Woman’s Club. 

a * * 


Lucille Stevenson presented Hono 
Miner in song recital at her studio las 
Saturday afternoon. 

* * a 

George G. Smith, baritone, pupil of 
American Conservatory, was soloist wit! 
the Symphony Club orchestra at thei) 
concert on Friday evening at Kimbal! 
Hall. wh F:,. 

Whitney Tew presented Leila Barr. 
Mabel Hildebrecht, Gertrude Clark and 
Jeannette del Barrios in a program of 
popular and classical music in his stu 
dios Monday evening. 

Hazel R. Brown presented her pupil; 
in piano recital in Lyon-and Healy Build 
ing, Sunday afternoon. The following 
gave the program: James Murby, Frieda 
Baczurick, Caryl Rathje and Barbara 
Critchell. 

* * + 

Camilla Kosar, member of the faculty 
of the Labarthe Piano School, was so- 
loist in the series of weekly recitals. 
Melba Mueller, pupil of Ilma Ender, was 
accompanist. MARGIE A. MCLEOD. 





BOSTONIANS IN CONCERT 


MacDowell Club of Hub Presents Two 
Local Artists 


Boston, April 21.—The MacDowell 
Club’s final concert of the season was 
given on Wednesday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall. The club orchestra and chorus per- 
formed the works they had been dili- 
gently rehearsing for the past three 
months under their wdirector, Georges 
Longy, and two Boston musicians were 
heard as soloists. Three movements of 
the ever-welcome “Indian Suite,” by Mac- 
Dowell, and three unfamiliar pieces, “‘La 
Cidrerie,” “Le Couvent,” ‘“Rhapsodie 
Basque,” from Gabriel Pierne’s “Ramunt- 
cho,” were played with precision and 
spirit by the orchestra. The orchestra 
also assisted the chorus of women’s voices 
in its two selections, “Chant Funebre,” 
by Chausson, and “A Page from Homer,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakow. 

The soloists were Marion Chapin, so- 
prano, and Carmela Ippolito, violinist. 
Mrs. Chapin, in her clear and liquid 
voice, gave in charming fashion three 
songs by Richard Hageman, which the 
composer had furnished with musicianly 
orchestral accompaniments. The often 
sung “Do Not Go, My Love” was one; 
the other two being “May Night” and 
“At the Well.” The audience was mark- 
edly cordial to Mrs. Chapin. 

Miss Ippolito, a rapidly rising young 
violinist of this city, played Mozart’s 
Sixth Concerto so well that one instinc- 
tively wished to hear her in music of 
greater emotional possibilities and wider 
range of expression. A concert like this 
one demonstrates clearly that the Mac- 
Dowell Club is a really alive musical 
force of Boston. C. 








SCHMITZ IN BOSTON 


French Pianist Makes Hub Acquainted 
With His Art. 


Boston, April 22.—E. Robert Schmitz, 
whose playing of the Carpenter Concer- 
tino with the Boston Symphony this sea- 
son provoked eulogistic comment, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall last Thursday 
afternoon. Mr. Schmitz is a pianist of 
the modern French school, that is to say, 
he has more in common with Alfred 
Cortot, for example, than with Josef 
Lhévinne; but beyond that classification 
is futile, for Mr. Schmitz is really in a 
class by himself and that is why is is 
especially interesting. There is nothing 
routine or academic about him; both the 
design of the program and the playing 
of it were Schmitz. 

Except for two Russian pieces to close 
everything on the program was modern 
French. Franck, whose “Prelude, Aria 
and Finale” opened it, is, of course, 
technically not a Frenchman, but he be- 
longs with the French composers. The 
second group contained modern ideas in 
old dance forms by Chabrier and Ravel; 
and also Saint-Saéns’ ornate “Toccata.” 
Ravel’s dances are seldom heard and he 
can be counted upon to avoid dullness. 
As much can hardly be said for Aubert, 
who was next represented by three 
vaguely descriptive pieces called ‘“Sil- 
lages.” Mr. Aubert has written enjoy- 
able music at other times, but in these 
pages one feels deliberate effort in com- 
position. 

The Debussy group, which followed, 
was the high-water-mark of the concert. 
The performance of “Feux D’Artifices” 
was a veritable tour-de-force. Natur- 
ally a brilliant and imaginative player, 





Mr. Schmitz was here in his element, 
and musical rockets soared and de- 
scended, bombs burst, and pin-wheels 
sizzled to an imaginary chorus of “ohs” 
and “ahs” from the spectators. Mr. 
Schmitz was obliged to “set off” this 
number again. Then came “Cathedrale 
Engloutie,” a striking contrast, and de- 
sirable as showing the more poetic side 
of the pianist. A program note informed 
us that this piece is “the superb realiza- 
tion in music of the constant harmony 
of architectural proportions.” Debussy’s 
title is, after all, sufficient, and Mr. 
Schmitz made us think less of architec- 
tural measurements than of sunlight 
through stained glass windows sifting 
into opalescent haze under the lofty 
vaults of some Gothic masterpiece. Mr. 
Schmitz’s playing has style, using that 
much abused word in its best sense, it 
has intelligent strength as distinguished 
from brute force, and it has the power 
to create atmosphere. C. R. 


COMPOSER GIVES OWN WORKS 








Louis Edgar Johns Provides Program— 
Four Artists Aid 


Louis Edgar Johns, American com- 
poser and pianist, gave a recital of his 
own works at the Princess Theater on 
Thursday afternoon, April 22. He was 
assisted by rn Schiller, soprano; El- 
sie Lyon, contralto; Sydney Biden, bari- 
tone, and Sascha Fidelman, violinist. 

A good melody sense and a knowledge 
of how to write not only for the piano 
but for the violin and voice, distinguished 
Mr. Johns’ output, which is not marked 
by any startling originality. Perhaps 
it may last the longer for that lack. The 
composer further showed his good musi- 
cianship in his playing of his six piano 
numbers, of which the “Caprice” and the 
“Variations in F” were the most arrest- 
ing. 

The song, “Robin Redbreast,” was a 
winning bit of melody, which should be- 
come popular for concert use. Two of 
the baritone songs, “Ave Maria” and 
“The Judgment Day,” founded on old 
German folksongs translated by the 
composer’s sister, held interest, and the 
two violin pieces, “Romance” and “Tar- 
antella,” which were notably well in- 
terpreted by Sascha Fidelman, contained 
passages not only pleasing but striking. 
The audience was markedly aera te 





Bertram Bailey in Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio Engagements 


Bretram Bailey, the New York bari- 
tone, has recently proved himself a ver- 
satile artist, appearing in concert, opera 
and oratorio with marked success. On 
Good Friday he sang the baritone solo 
part in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at the 
Grange Reformed Church, New York 
City, and on Easter Sunday three church 
services. On Wednesday evening, April 
14 he was heard in concert, singing songs 
by Schubert, Kramer, Briers and Marget- 
son, the “Toreador Song” from ‘“Car- 
men” and duets by Verdi and Dennée 
with Miss Barkley, soprano. During 
the week of April 19 Mr. Bailey was re- 
engaged to appear in the production of 
“Pagliacci” at the Capitol Theater, New 
York, where he again won his audience’s 
favor. 





MoLINE, ILL.—The Edward Clarke 
Concert Company gave an excellent pro- 
gram at the Moline High School Audi- 
torium recently. 


BOSTON HEARS ROSA RAISA 


Singer is Assisted by Rimini and Wadler 
in Forceful Program. 


Boston, April 23.—Last Sunday after- 
noon Rosa Raisa, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was heard in concert at the 
Boston Opera House, assisted by Gia- 
como Rimini, baritone, and Mayo Wadler, 
violinist. In an air from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” some Jewish songs, and the 
Volga boatmen’s song she appeared to 
best advantage by reason of their dra- 
matie opportunities. Miss Raisa has a 
voice, which, if it were properly used 
at all times, should place her in th? 
front rank of dramatic sopranos. At 
present her upper register is of beautiful 
velvety texture, but aside from this the 
voice is rough and occasionally acrid in 
quality. The impression one receives is 
that these shortcomings are not to be 
attributed to the organ itself but rather 
to Miss Raisa’s handling of it. Mr. 
Rimini, too, has vocal gifts, but these 
are marred by a distressing vibrato. In 
addition to a varied selection of solo 
numbers, he and Miss Raisa combined 
their efforts in duets from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Mignon.” , 

Mr. Walder’s playing gave extreme 
pleasure, and his contributions to the 
program, were, on the whole, the most 
artistic achievements of the afternoon. 
His tone is smooth and of beautiful 
quality, and his technical equipment is 
sufficient to meet all the demands im- 
posed upon it. His playing shows fur- 
ther that he is also possessed of brains. 
Frank Waller accompanied effectively 
and discreetly. H. H. 


MRS. BATES IN RECITAL 











Soprano Offers Interesting Works at 
MacDowell Club 


The usual intimate audience which 
gathers at the MacDowell Club musicales 
heard Viola Waterhouse-Bates, soprano, 
in a recital on April 21. Mrs. Bates, 
both in the choice of program and in her 
interpretation of the songs, proved her- 
self a person of delicacy and taste. Her 
voice, when it is not outraged by decided 
forcing, or coaxed beyond its natural 
range, is of pleasant quality. The audi- 
ence was constant in its approbation of 
her entire program, which opened with 
a group of old songs and arias, of which 
two French songs, “Musette” and “Mig- 
nonne Allons Voir,” were decidedly re- 


freshing. 
Four Schumann songs, “Devotion,” 
“Snowballs,” “Moonlight” and “Mes- 


sages,” sung in English, were distin- 
guished for the grace with which they 
were presented. Followed two groups, 
Russian and English, the former devoted 
to Rubinstein, Borodin, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; the second to Car- 
penter, Schindler, Kernochan, Kramer 
and Hageman. In place of Frank Bibb, 
the announced accompanist, who was de- 
layed by the railroad congestion from 
being present, a Miss O’Bryan provided 
very helpful accompaniments. F. G. 


Adolph Schmidt Buys Fiddle Used by 
Heifetz in American Début 


Adolph Schmidt, the New York violin- 
ist, who is at present teaching at the 
New York College of Music, has added 
another valuable violin to his collection. 
He purchased recently the fine Tentoni 
instrument used by Jascha Heifetz in his 
American début a little over two years 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
END SECOND SEASON 


Amid Much Enthusiasm Soko- 
loff Gives Last Program — 
Canton to Aid Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, April 23.—The_ second 
season of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
‘hestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, ended 
last night with a popular symphony pro- 
gram that was presented amid great 
enthusiasm on the part of a large audi- 
ence. Requests were asked for from the 


audience of the “Pop” concerts that have 
crowded Masonic Hall to the doors on 
Sunday afternoons. A regular symphony 
night was chosen. As a result the audi- 
ence was composed of both elements that 
have made for the splendid success of the 
season’s concerts. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony, his “1812 Overture,” and, be- 
tween them, the Debussy “Afternoon of 
a Faun” were the numbers. The sym- 
phony has not before been played by this 
orchestra. It drew forth all the mettle 
of the conductor and his men, and a 
superb performance was given. The De- 
bussy number, a prime favorite among 
the season’s productions, repeated several 
times, was given with rare beauty of 
tone, and much poetic modulation of 
phrase. Both works were received with 
immense acclaim, but the great demon- 
stration of the evening came at the close 
of the program when, after repeated re- 
calls for the conductor, which twice he 
shared with his men, there was vociferous 
shouting of “Bravo” and waving of many 
handkerchiefs. Truly, Cleveland has 
grown to love its orchestra, and to ap- 
preciate that a fully equipped organiza- 
tion under authoritative leadership is 
now its civic possession, one which it 
shares with sister cities of the state of 
Ohio. 

In Canton a Cleveland Orchestra Aux- 
iliary has been formed. Mrs. Charles A. 








McDonald is its president. The success 
of last week’s concert in the great Can- 
ton Auditorium proved beyond a doubt 
that this is only the beginning of a series 
of engagements. After the Dayton con- 
cert an immediate re-engagement for 
next season took place. The success, 
both in Mansfield and Akron, was im- 
mensely gratifying. Oberlin uses the 
orchestra for the second time in its fes- 
tival of the current week (April 26 and 
27). Mr. Sokoloff sails for Europe 
short!y, to return in time for early fall 
rehearsals with an augmented body cf 
eighty-five men. é 

Marion Rous, of Winter Park, Fla., 
appeared April 19 at the Duchess The- 
ater in her lecture-recital, “What Next 
in Music?” It drew an audience of mu- 
sical connoisseurs who delighted in her 
apt delineations of “modernism” and 
“futurism,” and welcomed her perform- 
ance of numbers by Ornstein, Schoen- 
berg, Scriabin, Ravel and Stravinsky. 
Used as illustrations of modern ten- 
dencies, less radical, were pieces by Palm- 
gren, Dohnanyi and Percy Grainger, 
played in masterly fashion. The concert 
was a benefit for.the Scholarship Fund 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club, and 
voted a successful occasion. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, com- 
posed of Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, first violin; 
Louis Edlin, its concert master, as second 
violin; Hermann Kolodkin, viola, and 
Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, presented its 
last concert for the season in the ball- 
room of Hotel Statler yesterday after- 
noon. Sunday afternoon has become a 
popular time for concerts of this type, 
and the programs of the Cleveland Quar- 
tet have drawn fine audiences. Mozart, 
two movements from a D Major Quartet 
by César Franck, and three Idylls by 
Frank Bridge were given. The men who 
form the quartet have decided gift for 
ensemble performance, and are con- 
stantly gaining fresh laurels. The quar- 
tet played in Dayton last week and was 
re-engaged for next season. It appears 
this week in Springfield, under the aus- 
pices of the Fortnightly Musical Club of 
that city. A. B. 








Bolm and Barrere Forces Join 
In Regaling Indianapolis Audience 





Ballet Intime and Little Symphony Provide Delightful Fare for 
Audience—Mrs. Chappell in Recital—Local Societies in 


Programs 








NDIANAPOLIS, April 21.—The art 

of music and the dance vied with each 
other on the occasion of the joint ap- 
pearance of the Little Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of George Bar- 
rére, and the Adolph Bolm Ballet, who 
gave a performance on Sunday evening 
at the Murat Theater, charming an audi- 
ence filling the vast auditorium. The 
first half of the program was provided 
by the Little Symphony Orchestra, 
which, with its thirteen members, was 
adequate in interpreting numbers select- 
ed from the old and modern French lit- 
erature scored for the quartet of strings, 
bass, woodwind and drums, lending that 
agreeable feeling of intime that ap- 
pealed to the delighted auditors. Gre- 
try’s “Cephale et Procris” opened the 
program, followed by a “Suite Fran- 
caise,” Perilhou; “Pour mes _ petits 
amis,” Pierré, and a flute solo of four 
numbers, “Orpheus in the Elysian 
Fields,” Gluck; “Scherzo,” Widor; “Pa- 
vane,” Saint-Saéns, and an “Allegretto,” 
Godard, played by Mr. Barrére, whose 
beautiful tone and execution called for 
bursts of applause. 

The ballets, for solo and ensemble, set 
forth examples of dancing in its most 
modern form, and as conceived by Adolph 
Bolm himself and presented by him and 
his associates, delighted the most exact- 
ing tastes. Margit Leeraas, Lilly Lubell, 
Amato Grassi, Alexander Oumansky, 
Caird Leslie, Serge Orlov and Ruth Page 
contributed to the success of the evening. 
Particular interest was centered in the 
work of Ruth Page, an Indianapolitan, 
who is winning laurels for her wonder- 
ful ability, and had this favorable op- 
portunity of her first appearance before 
her numerous friends at home, who 
turned out en masse and were enthusi- 


astic in their admiration of the young 
dancer’s accomplished art. Under the 
direction of Mr. Barrére the orchestra 
provided a fitting background of beau- 
tiful selections for the entire dance pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Helen Warrum Chappell, so- 
prano, and John Gunder, accompanist, 
presented the program at the after-din- 
ner recital at the Athenaeum on Sunday 
evening, April 18. Among her offerings 
were the “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, the “Spring Song” from “Na- 
tome,” Herbert, and “Psyche,” Pala- 
dilhé. 

The program given by the Matinée 
Musicale on Wednesday afternoon, Apr. 
21, at the Hollenbeck Hall was arranged 
by Mrs. Louise G. George, whe had the 
assistance of Mrs. Aibert M. Cole, Mrs. 
Gustavus Jackson, Mrs. Helen Warrum 
Chappell, Mrs. Clyde Titus, Mrs. Morris 
Fuller, Mrs. Marie Allison Elliot, Mrs. 
B. R. Batty, Mrs. Eugene Brown, Mrs. 
Car] Stillman, Mrs. F. Edenharted, Jes- 
sie Barclay, Norma Mueller and Ella 
Schroeder. 

The opera “L’Elisir D’Amore” by Don- 
izetti was studied by the Harmonie 
Club at the meeting on Apr. 19. The 
singers participating in the program 
were Mrs. Roy Sellery, Mrs. James Pier- 
son, Mrs. Marie Elliott, Leona Wright, 
Jessamine Barkley, Ernest Arthur and 
Thomas Nealis; the accompanists were 
Mrs. Milton Elrod and Mrs. S. K. Ruick. 

The new organ of the Memorial Pres- 
byterian church was dedicated on Apr. 
11, by Elsie Mac Gregor of Marion, Ind.. 
who is the organist and director of the 
choir. The ability of Miss Mac Gregor 
and the beauties of the new instrument 
made the musical offerings most effec- 
tive. P. ‘8. 


LIPKOWSKA HEARD IN 
BOSTON ONCE AGAIN 


Soprano Re-Appears in Hub 
After Absence of Ten Years 
—Was with Local Opera 


Boston, April 20.—Lydia Lipkowska, 
one of the brightest stars of the former 
Boston Opera Company, reappeared in 
Boston last Sunday evening after an 
absence of nearly ten years. This time, 
however, she was not a character on the 
operatic stage, but just herself, in recital, 
on the stage of Symphony Hall. She was 


assisted by Jacques Hoffman, the well- 
known violinist of the Boston Symphony, 





‘and Antoinette Matzoff, pianist. 


That the operatic flavor might not be 
altogether lacking, however, Mme. Lip- 
kowska sang the famous “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” which was one of her 
most popular réles in Boston Opera days. 
As she seemed ten years ago, especially in 
such parts as Lakmé and Manon, she is 
still to-day—a dainty and charming little 
heroine distinguished by a certain refine- 
ment and aristocratic aspect and bearing. 
Her voice, also, has retained its silver 
clearness and a delicacy appropriate to 
its possessor. Only her trill when forte 
has a way of changing to a timbre dif- 
ferent and, it must be said, less agree- 
able than her regular tones. 

Besides the “Bell Song,” Mme. Lip- 
kowska sang two Italian coloratura arias 
which well illustrated the definition of 
such music as the art of employing the 
greatest number of meaningless notes in 
the shortest time. Then she fortunately 
passed to interesting Russian and French 
songs. One Russian song, in particular, 
was very dramatically interpreted and 
would have gained in value if one had 
known what it was about. But Mme. 
Lipkowska’s manager is evidently a 
thrifty soul, for instead of supplying the 
audience with the texts on the program in 
the familiar manner he conceived the 
brilliant idea of raking in additional 
shekels by printing the .words of the 
songs in a separate booklet, which was 
sold in the lobby as “Souvenir book with 
translations of all the songs and por- 
trait of Madame Lipkowska, 25 cents.” 
This booklet may also have contained in- 
formation about the costumes (the papers 
announced that the singer would wear 
four different ones during the evening, 
but she only produced two), and about 
the silver wig worn with the second cos- 
tume. It seemed that we should know 
about these things and their significance, 
but experience of souvenir booklets, 
together with the “take it or leave it” 
manner of the vendors now inclines us 
to the latter course. 

After pleasing songs by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Tchaikovsky, Alabief, Glinka, Le- 
maire and Massenet the program was 
brought to a close with an ornithological 
English group, all about “Little Birdies,” 
“The Little Gray Dove” and “The Robin’s 
Song.” 

Two numbers had a violin obbligato 
which was skillfully played by Mr. Hoff- 
man, who was also heard twice as solo- 
ist, playing in a musicianly manner 
Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” Hart- 
man’s surprising disarrangement of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Wild Rose” and two short 
Spanish dances by Sarasate. The audi- 
ence was very large and Mme. Lipkow- 
ska’s welcome developed into an ovation. 
Mr. Hoffman was not neglected in the 
enthusiasm, but was compelled to give 
encores, as was also the prima donna. 


Je 





Rachel Morton Harris Is Soloist at Fare- 
well Dinner to Walter Damrosch 


Rachel Morton Harris, the New York 


soprano, recently completed the busiest , 


fortnight in her career. On Friday aft- 
ernoon, March 26, she gave her re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, follow- 
ing it the next Monday evening with a 
recital at Jordan Hall, Boston. Then 
she made two appearances at the Spring 
Festival of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety at the 7lst Regiment Armory. 
Shortly after she was soloist at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler on the occasion of the farewell din- 
ner to Walter Damrosch. Among the 


noted musicians who were guests at this 
dinner were Albert Spalding, Mme. Sem- 
brich, Harold Bauer, Alma Gluck and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 7 





MISS McCONNELL SCORES 





Contralto Meets With New Success in the 
Winnipeg Festival 

Harriet McConnell, the American con- 
tralto, who is now on tour as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
won a distinguished success on April 4 
at the Winnipeg Festival, where she sang 
Dalila in Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 


Dalila,” with Paul Althouse as Samson. 
Following her performance Fred W. 
Pace sent a telegram to W. Spencer 
Jones, of the New York managerial firm 
Haensel and Jones, in which he stated 
that Miss McConnell had an “enormous 
success” and that all the papers were 
unanimous in praise of her art. 

Before going on the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony tour, Miss McConnell gave a re- 
cital in Pittsburgh, Kan., and won a 
noteworthy triumph. Among her best 
liked numbers were Rudolph Ganz’s “A 
Memory” and Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem.” 





Harriet McConnell in Winona, Minn. 


WINONA, MINN., May 1.—Harriet Mc- 


Connell, the young contralto, closed the 
Normal concert season here on Tuesday 
evening, April 13, with a recital at Nor- 
mal Assembly Hall. Miss McConnell de- 
livered her program with beautiful vocal 
quality and displayed not only a high de- 
gree of interpretative skill, but a marked 
dramatic instinct in compositions requir- 
ing it. Among her numbers was the aria 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” which she sang 
with opulent tone. She also scored in 
the familiar “Eili, eili,” and as an encore 
added “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
which won her hearers completely. Cath- 
erine Pike was her able accompanist. 








MUSICIANS PAY HOMAGE 
TO BARTLETT’S MEMORY 





Program Made Up Entirely of His 
Works Presented by Friends Who 
Had Worked With Him 


In memory of Homer N. Bartlett a 
musical service composed entirely of his 
works was given at St. Andrew’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, New York, on 
Sunday evening, April 18, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organ- 
ist of the church. 

The widow of the composer, who 
passed away on April 3, and other mem- 
bers of the family were present. The 
program was given by friends of Mr. 
Bartlett, musicians who had worked with 
him for many years in their profession. 
Louis R. Dressler opened the program 
with the Meditation Sérieuse, Op. 243, 
followed by “The Inner Voice,” sung by 
the solo quartet of the church, Laura 
Herring, contralto, singing the solo. 
Prayer was given by the Rev. Allen Mac- 
Rossie, pastor of the church, through 
whose courtesy and that of the Official 
Board of St. Andrews the service was 
given. Grace Freeman, violinist, played 
the Air, Op. 220, accompanied on the 
organ by Clifford Demarest. Albert 
Reeves played the Festival Hymn, Op. 
247, after which Mrs. Elma M. Sloan, 
soprano, sang “Come See the Place 
Where Jesus Lay,” Mrs. Keator presid- 
ing at the organ with the violin obbligato 
played by Miss Freeman. The Andante 
from Mr. Bartlett’s Violin Concerto was 
given by Kathryn Platt Gunn, accom- 
panied by Mr. Dressler at the organ, 
while John Barnes Wells, tenor, sang 
“QO Little Town of Bethlehem,” one of 
the most loved of all Bartlett sacred 
songs, accompanied by Mark Andrews at 
the organ, Miss Gunn playing the vio- 
lin obbligato. Mr. Andrews made a splen- 
did address, as did Mr. Demarest. 

Letters were read from Frederick 
Schlieder and several others, whose own 
church services prevented their being 
present. The service was a fitting 
tribute to one of the most respected of 
our composers, a musician who through 
his seventy-five years made a large con- 
tribution to American music. 
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SAN Dieco, CAL.—Nell Cave, pianist, 
and Anthony Carlson, baritone, recently 
gave the closing concert of the Philhar- 
monic concert course at the Ivy Lane 
Club House. Both artists were well re- 
ceived. 

* ok * 

OKLAHOMA City.—Rober Bromley, who 
has recently returned from coaching with 
Theodore Harrison in Chicago, has been 
made director of the St. Cecelia Choral 
Society to succeed Mrs. Joseph T. 
Guenette. 

* * * 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—An organ and vio- 
lin program was given, April 13, by the 
director of the School of Music, Ella 
Scoble Operman, pupil of Guilmant and 
Clara Farrington-Edmondson, pupil of 
César Thompson. 

ok * * 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The High School 
Orchestra, conducted by Warren F. 
Acker, assisted by Hubert Linscott, bari- 
tone, and Theodore G. Otto, accompanist, 
gave a concert on April 8, offering a 
program of fine choice. 

* * * 


TAcoMA, WASH.—Patricia Murphy, 
Tacoma soprano, for some time a pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky in New York City, was 


-married at St. Patrick’s Church in Ta- 


coma on April 5, to Eugene J. Calloway, 
an officer at Camp Lewis. 

* * ok 

Sioux City, IA.—Mrs. Frederick Heiz- 

er has returned from Des Moines after 
attending the Iowa State Music Teachers’ 
Association there. She was accompanied 
by one of her pupils, Gilbert Kramer, who 
was soloist on one of the programs. 

* * * 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, Long Island, N. Y. 
—At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club, a program was presented by Miss 
Claire Lampman, contralto. One group 
of songs consisted of compositions by 
Anne Cornell, a member of the club, 


who accompanied. 
* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Music Study Club 
has elected the following officers for the 
following year: President, Mrs. C. A. 
Wolf; vice-president and chairman of 
the program committee, Mrs. Howard 
Searle; secretary, Elsie Chapman; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. G. Thorp. 


* * * 


SAN FRANcISCO.—The 1920 Parthenia 
“The Poets Answer,” was given by the 
women students of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, in Faculty Glade, April 8 and 9. 
More than 300 co-eds took part in the 
elaborate production, which contained 
many beautiful dances and musical set- 
tings. 

a” * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Mrs. T. V. Uttley, 
for many years choir director at the 
First Reformed Church, tendered her 
resignation a few days ago. Dr. and 
Mrs. William A. Wolf of the Wolf In- 
stitute of Music, on April 11, entertained 
the Lancaster Organists’ Association at 
their home. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA City —An interesting event 
in the music circles of Oklahoma City 
was the program presented by Mrs. M. 
A. Sanders, soprano; Vera Bump, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Hubert L. Bolen, reader; Mrs. 
Mabel Carrico Holtzchue, violinist, be- 
fore the Keramic Club recently, in the 
home of Marian Bretch. 

*K * * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Estella Neuhaus, 
pianist, and J. Howe Clifford, reader, 
gave a recital in the New Century Club, 
April 17, for the benefit of the Travelers’ 
Aid fund of the Wilmington Community 
Service. A morning musicale was much 
of a novelty in this city, but the attend- 
ance was more than expected. 

ok ok * 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Joseph -Vitale, 
Italian tenor, who has made his home in 
Charleston the last few years, sailed 
April 13 for Italy, where he is to enter 
the opera at La Scala, Milan. In addi- 
tion to interpreting many of the leading 
tenor réles, Mr. Vitale will also be active 
in concert and recital. 
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Troy, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Thursday evening at the Church of Holy 
Cross at which the following were heard: 
William Scott, tenor; F. William Gillis, 
baritone; Townsend Heister, pianist, and 
a quartet comprising Walter Tolly, tenor; 
Mrs. Walter Tolly, soprano; Ada Web- 
ster, contralto, and S. Robert Curtis, bass. 

* * 


SAN DiEGo, CAL.—Mrs. J. Perry Lewis, 
soprano, and Dolce Grossmeyer, pianist, 
gave a delightful program at the Wednes- 
day club recently. Special numbers 
were the compositions of Miss Gross- 
meyer for the piano and also the voice. 
Several of the poems of the songs were 
the works of Mrs. Isabella Churchill, 
local composer. 

* 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—An event of in- 
terest here took place April 15, when 
the Dartmouth College Glee and Man- 
dolin Club gave a concert in the Hotel 
Traymore. This organization gave a 
fine memorial ecncert. The club is giving 
a series of concerts.in different cities, 
including Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

RocKForD, ILL.—Mrs. Chandler Starr, 
president of Rockford Mendelssohn club, 
has been named “Mother of the Regi- 
ment” by the 318th Engineers, Sixth 
Division, at Camp Grant. With this title 
of appreciation goes the rank of Honor- 
ary Colonel of the regiment and she has 
been presented with the eagle which she 
is entitled to wear. 

ok * * 

York, Pa.—‘The Origin and Growth 
of Oratorio” was the subject discussed 
last week at a meeting of the Matinee 
Musical Club. A short musical program 
was given by members. Those who took 
part were Mrs. H. Ejicherly, Mrs. Uffle- 
man, and the Misses Helen Zeigler, Flor- 
ence Kautz, Alva Shive, Marion Gibson, 
and Mrs. Charles Wolf. 

* ok * 

URBANA, I[LL.—The University Orches- 
tra of the University.of Illinois, of which 
Edson W. M’Orphy is conductor, gave a 
concert recently in which numbers from 
Auber, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, and others 
were played. Kathryn Browne, mezzo- 
soprano, appeared in the faculty recital 
recently, assisted by Mrs. Virginia L. 
McAtee at the piano. 

* * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Dorthy Grant, a tal- 
ented young piano pupil of Mrs. Hugo 
Mansfeldt was presented by her teacher 
in a recital at the St. Francis Hotel on 
the evening of April 9. Although only 
fifteen years old she played twelve num- 
bers including a Liszt rhapsody and Cho- 
pin’s “Military Polonaise” with intelli- 
gence and splendid technique. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A_ program 
meeting was held April 13 by the Cres- 
cendo Club, in the chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Laura Cloud, con- 
tralto, sang “Habafera.” Nora Lucia 
Ritter sang the soprano arias from “Car- 
men.” The Toreador’s song was given 
by Harry Kaufman, and Marie Daily 
explained the libretto of the opera. 


IRWIN, PA.—A large audience was 
present in the Norwin High School Au- 
ditorium, April 8, when the third annual 
concert of the Girls’ Glee Club, assisted 
by the Boys’ Glee Club and Mr. Fred- 
erick Newman, baritone soloist of Pitts- 
burgh, was given under the able direc- 
tion of Mrs. M. E. McClay, for three 
years Norwin’s supervisor of music. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The choir of the 
Asylum Hill Church under the direction 
of Edward Laubin recently gave a con- 
cert at Unity Hall. The first part of the 
program given was the cantata, “A Tale 
of Old Japan,” by Coleridge-Taylor, and 
the second part consisted of miscellane- 
ous numbers. Solos were sung by Miss 
Rea Massacotte, Miss Edith Aab, Wesley 
Howard and Frederick Latham. 

HEMPSTEAD, Long Island, N. Y.—The 
quartet of the First Presbyterian 
Church, consisting of Mrs. Charles Lipp, 
soprano; A. Claire Lampman, contralto; 
Charles Lipp, bass, and Herbert Childs, 


tenor, repeated its Easter program April 
18. The cantata, “Christ Triumphant” 
by Bruno Huhn, the anthems “Lo the 
Tomb is Empty,” and the “Magdalene” 
were presented. Edward Hahn is the 
choir director and organist. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Ethel Lyon Ross, 
formerly of Springfield, Ill., has been 
appointed organist for next season at 
the First Congregational Church. Clara 
Myren has been appointed soprano solo- 
ist for the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the coming year. She is a 
pupil of Otto Wedemeyer of this city. 
Mrs. Josephine Bush presented Florence 
Vessey in piano recital recently. Vocal 
numbers were given by Clarence Bush. 

* # 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Ladies’ Music 
Club gave its spring musicale April 15, 
at the First Baptist Church. The pro- 
gram was furnished by Mrs. George Al- 
len, soprano; Mrs. Azra Clark, organist; 
Mrs. Joseph Taggart, Mrs. N. M. Ben- 
ning and Mrs. H. J. Dotterweich; in a 
vocal trio; Miss Ethel Everingham, pi- 
anist, and Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Benning, 
in a vocal duet. Mrs. Clark and Mrs. 
Leslie Guild played the accompaniments. 

a * 


CHARLES CiTy, IlowA.—A quartet has 
been formed by four Luther College Con- 
servatory of Music students and called 
the Luther College Four. The members 


are Malcolm Unseth, tenor; Norval 
Maakestad, pianist; Elmer _ Larson, 
reader, and Olin Kaupenger. At the 


close of the college year they will tour 

Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota 

where they have booked seventy-five 

dates, all they can fill during the season. 
* ok * 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—The Cedar Falls 
Concert Band gave a complimentary con- 
cert last week at the Regent Theater to 
those who had contributed to the fund 
for purchase of new instruments. There 
was a packed house to greet the band. 
The soloists were Frederick Schmidt, 
trombone; Kirkwood S. Oleson, cornet; 
Dorothy Condit, violinist; Dagny Jensen, 
soprano; George W. Samson, pianist; 
Eugene Reed, piccolo; John W. McKin- 
istry, flute. 

cs * * 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.—Two Russian 
composers, Arensky and Rachmaninoff, 
were the subjects of the meeting of the 
Leominster Musical Club recently at the 
home of Mrs. E. B. Kingman, Orchard 
Street. Papers on the lives of these mu- 
sicians were read by Mrs. W. E. Holman 
and Mrs. J. H. P. Dyer. Piano solos and 
duets were given by Mrs. Ralph Gavitt, 
Mrs. Clara Lane, Mrs. E. H. Saxton and 
Mrs. Charlene Howe, and songs by the 
two composers were sung by Frederic 
Perry, baritone. 

: Bs * * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Brooks Parker, flau- 
tist, was the soloist at the Palace Hotel 
Concert on April 11. Both he and Rudy 
Sieger, violinist and conductor of the or- 
chestra at the Fairmount Hotel Lobby 
Concert, delighted large audiences with 
their solos. The fourth Sunday morning 
concert at the California Theater by its 
splendid orchestra, Herman Heller, con- 
ductor, was largely attended. A special 
feature was the Wagner Overture to 
“Tannhauser” in which the orchestra 
was at its best. 

x * & 

INDIANAPOLIS.—A program, varied 
and interesting in character, was the 
one given by the male chorus of the 
Atheneum under the direction of the 
conductor, Alexander Ernestinoff, on 
April 12. In Mrs. Sophie Illing-Schmidt, 
soprano, the audience recognized an 
artist, who had ample opportunity to 
use her beautiful voice in excellent num- 
bers. Mrs. Frank Edenharter is the 
official accompanist for the chorus, and 
Ernest Schmidt played his wife’s ac- 
companiments. 

* oe J 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of a series 
of three evenings of music under the di- 
rection of the Harmonic Circle of the 
Academy of Holy Names was given 
Thursday evening in Chancellor’s Hall 
when Marvin Burr, baritone; Kar] Klein, 
violinist, and Eleanor Payez, pianist, 
were heard in joint recital. Mr. Burr 
sang the “Viking Song” of Coleridee- 
Taylor, and a group of folk songs; Mr 
Klein played two Kreisler numbers, and 
Payez, Chopin and Brahms works. Alice 
McEneny was accompanist. 

* * * 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—B. R. Mausert 
gave an organ recital in the Evangelical 
Friedens Church, April 15, under the 
auspices of the choir. After the recital 
an informal reception was held. Mr. 
Mausert was formerly organist and 


choirmaster of the Union Presbyterian 
Church, head of the Schenectady Con- 
servatory of Music and director of the 


Thursday Musical Club. He is now wii 
the Grace M. E. Church of Harrisbur 
Pa., where he is organist and choirma 
ter, and is also head of the music d 
partment at Dickinson College, Carlis| 
hee x * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The last workin 
musicale of the season was given by th 
Musical Art Society on April 14 in th 
Y. W. C. A. club room. The fourth pr 
gram on music of the seasons was give1, 
“summer” being the theme of the ev: 
ning. A paper on the subject was rea 
by Mary Geizel. Members participat- 
ing in the musical program were: Hele: 
Wohlsen, Mary H. Cohn, Mrs. C. A. Car, 
Mrs. J. C. Rebman, Helen Kraus, Mad: 
line Welchans, Ada Hartz, Mrs. Charl 
Bechtold, Henrietta Martin, Miss Feag 
ley and Mrs. Rhoads. 

* ok * 

YorK, Pa.—The chorus of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association April 15 
was applauded by a large audience at 
its annual spring concert in the aud 
torium of the York High School. Urba: 
H. Hershey, is director of the chorus 
Miss Henrietta Owen Wiest accompanie:! 
the singers. “Night,” by Saint-Saéns, 
was sung by Miss Hilda Lichtenberge,, 
soprano, with a flute obbligato by James 
G. Browne. The soloists were Carlyn 
Peeling, Romaine Spangler, Esther Kind- 
erfather, Blanche Oberdick, Gertrude 
Free, Hilda Dietz, and Nora Sechrist. A 
flute solo, “Concert Caprice,” Tershach, 
was played by Mr. Browne. 

ok ok * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J—At the Leman 
concert on the Steel Pier, Sunday eve- 
ning, two very good soloists made their 
appearance: Amy Brumbach, soprano, 
and Oliver C. Roehling, baritone. Miss 
Brumbach had been heard to great ad- 
vantage on the Pier last season for weeks 
at a time, and on account of her popular- 
ity she has been chosen for Sunday’s 
concert. Mr. Roehling was greatly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Leman led his well-trained 
orchestra in his usual good style. Dur- 
ing this week Ruth Lloyd Kinney has 
been the soloist at all of the concerts. 

cd * * 

Sioux City, IA.—There was a large au- 
dience at the fortnightly concert given 
by the Sioux City Symphony Orchestra, 
April 18 in the High School Auditorium. 
The soloists were Albert Morgan, pian- 
ist, and Harold Buck, violinist. Mr. Mor- 
gan played the first and second move- 
ments of the second Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. Mr. Buck played one of his 
numbers with the orchestra. 

* * * 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A recital of interest 
was given by Hazel Bornschein, soprano- 
diseuse of Baltimore, at the Arundel! 
Club on April 15. The program included 
French Bergerettes, Irish Folk songs, 
arranged by William Arms Fisher, Ne- 
gro spirituals, arranged by Johnson and 
H. T. Burleigh, Kentucky Mountain 
Tunes, arranged by Howard Brockway, 
a reading of Edwin Markham’s poem 
“How the Great Guest Came,” with mu- 
sic by Franz C. Bornschein, and a group 


of children’s songs by Besley, J. A. Car- § 


penter, Liza Lehmann and Colin McPhee. 
The latter gave able assistance at the 
piano throughout the program. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musica! 
Club gave an interesting program Mon- 
day afternoon at the Historical Society 
building, under the direction of Mrs. 
Leo K. Fox and Esther D. Keneston. 
The soloists were Mrs. James H. Hen 
drie, Mrs. Benjamin H. Dunn, and Eliza 
beth Kleist, pianists; Helen Eberle and 
Mrs. Frederick Bowen Hailes, sopranos; 


Mrs. F. B. Stevens, violinist; Clara D. ’ 


Woodin and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
contraltos. The semi-chorus and clu) 
quartet were also heard in several works 
with violin obligato by Mrs. Stevens 
The accompanists were Mrs. George I. 
Elwell, May E. Melius and Lydia F. 
Stevens. 
* * * 

Lima, O.—At Congregational Church 
on April 9 Clyde Hagans, pupil of Ov‘de 
Musin, assisted by Helen Garnet Wright 
of Toledo pianist; Mrs. Fred E. Good- 
ing, soprano; Mrs. Theodore Eysenhach, 
reader, and Mrs. Harry McDonald, or- 
ganist, presented a program for the bene- 
fit of the Lima Welfare Association for 
the Blind. Mr. Hagans, who is blind, 
played the Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor. 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor, 
three Kreisler bits. the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” Mazurka de Concert and Waltz 
de Concert. by Ovide Musin. Mrs. Good- 
ing, who has but recently returned from 
a season of coaching under Mme. Viafora 
of New York, sang “The Ballatella’”’ 
from “Pagliacci.” a cradle song by Mc- 
Aen a and “Maids of Cadiz,” by Del: 
ibes. 
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In MUSIC SCHOOLS « # 
2 ww and STUDIOS of NY. 





_——— 


Ernesto Berimen presented three of 
his advanced pupils in recital at the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios last week. The 
young pianists displayed unusual talent 
and splendid training. Kathryn Kerin, 
who also studies with Frank La Forge, 
gave a brilliant performance of the “‘Car- 
naval” by Schuett. Louis Meslin, in the 
“Waldstein” Sonata Beethoven, also de- 
lighted his audience. Elvin Smith, who 
promises splenid things for the future, 
played numbers by Liapounoff, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Palmgren, Liszt-Busoni and Cho- 
pin with virtuosity. Mr. Berimen ex- 
pects to present four new pianists in re- 
cital early in May. 





Artists from the Herbert Witherspoon 
studios are again active in important 
operatic and concert engagements. 
Mabel Garrison has been engaged as 
leading coloratura at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for a period of three years 
and Lucy Gates has just completed a 
season of some eighty concert engage- 
ments. Lambert Murphy has finished his 
biggest concert season, including a tour 
of the Pacific Coast with Merle Alcock. 
Mrs. Alcock has recently appeared as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and with the New York Oratorio 
Society in its Spring Festival. Amy 
Ellerman and Calvin Coxe are filling an 
engagement of many weeks in “tone-test- 
ing” for the Edison Phonograph. Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Merle Alcock and Lambert 
Murphy are engaged for the Cincinnati 
May Festival, while Mme. Hinkle and 
Alcock are also booked for the Norfolk 
Festival. Ethel Hague Rea, Amelia 
Donovan and Thomas MacGranahan 


have been engaged for a Redpath Ly- 
ceum Chautauqua tour through Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio during July and August. 
Walter Leary has been chosen head of 
the vocal department of the Michigan 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Micnh., 
succeeding Carl Lindegren, who is com- 
ing to New York next season to assist 
Mr. Witherspoon. 

Solo positions in church have been 
secured by Mrs. Jane Crawford Eller at 
the West End Presbyterian Church, Ros- 
coe Mulholland at the same church, 
Amelia Donovan at the First Reformed 
Church of Harlem, Mary Merker at the 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh and Ethel Hague Rea at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York. 





Pupils of Frederick H. Haywood, di- 
rector of the Haywood Institute, and au- 
thor of the “Universal Song” Voice Cul- 
ture Course for Classes, filled important 
engagements during the month. Lois 
Ewell, prima donna soprano, returned 
to the American stage on the afternoon 
of April 13 in recital at Aeolian Hall. 
Minerva Albert, soprano, appeared in 
concert with Helen Jacobs, violinist, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 25, at the 
Princess Theater. J. Uly Woodside, bari- 
tone, substituted at the Broadway Pres- 
byterian Church on April 18. He alsosang 
with marked success in Bloomfield, N. J., 
April 23. Thomas Fuson has been en- 
gaged as tenor soloist for the coming 
year by the First Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, N. J. James Boone, tenor, 
will be the tenor soloist during the next 
year at “The Little Church Around the 
Corner.” 





MOZART SOCIETY IN 
RINVITATION CONCERT 


Third Private Recital of Sea- 
son Draws Brilliant Throng 
—Werrenrath Sings 


One of the most successful concerts 
yet given by the New York Mozart So- 


ciety, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, 
was that of Tuesday evening, April 20, 
when the great ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor was crowded with a brilliantly at- 
tired throng to hear the work of the So- 
ciety’s chorus in ensemble with orches- 
tra. Reinald Werrenrath, the noted 
baritone, added to the pleasure of the oc- 
casion by singing several numbers. 

The orchestral works were effectively 
conducted by Richard T. Percy. They 
included the Prelude to the “Meistersing- 
er” and Henry Hadley’s “Dance of the 
Nymphs” and Intermezzo from “The 
Atonement of Pan.” The chorus, young 
women fair to see in their white gowns, 
sang Ethelbert Nevin’s “Wynken, Blyn- 
ken and Nod,” assisted by the orchestra, 
with Lilian Homesley singing the inci- 
dental solo; Brahms’s “I Hear a Harp” 
and “Greetings,” with harp and horn 
accompaniment; Reinhold Herman’s 
“Summer Night,” Paul Ambrose’s “Dusk 
Witch” and Charles Gilbert Spross’ “The 
Harp of Winds,” written for and dedi- 
cated to the New York Mozart Society. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” was in his best 
manner and was enthusiastically en- 
cored. A group of four songs, “May 
Day Carol,” an old Essex folk-song; John 
Ireland’s “The Cost,” “Nancy’s Answer,” 
by Briers and Geoffrey O’Hara’s “The 
Wreck of the Julie Plante” were given 
with Mr. Werrenrath’s usual polish and 
charm; and his singing of the ballad 
“Lochinvar,” made famous by Scott’s 
“Marmion” and set by George Chadwick, 
gave further opportunity for the virile 
7109 gaa quality of his tone to assert 
itself. 
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(Above) Mrs. Noble McConnell, Presi- 
dent and Founder of the N. Y. Mozart 
Society. (Below) Richard T. Percy, 
Conductor of the Mozart Society Choral 


Harry Spier played Mr. Werrenrath’s 
accompaniments skilfully and Mr. Spross 
gave pianistic assistance to such other 
numbers as required it. 





Rudolph Polk Presented With a 
Guarnerius 


Rudolph Polk, young American viol- 
inist who has appeared successfully this 
seasM in recital in leading cities of this 
country, was recently presented with a 
Guarrerius violin. The violin is a Joseph 
Guérnerius del Jesu and bears the date 
of 1730, and is said to be a noteworthy 


exanple of the famous Italian luthier’s 
art. It was purchased from the noted 


Rudolph Wurlitzer collection at the price 
of $18,000. 





Greatest Audience in Newark’s History 
Hails McCormack 


NEWARK, N. J., April 23.—What was 
probably the largest audience ever as- 
sembled in this city to hear a single 


artist greeted John McCormack at his 
recital in the Newark Armory last Tues- 
day evening. It was the great tenor’s 
second appearance in this city, the New- 


ark Festival Association having ar- 
ranged a McCormack Night several ‘sea- 
sons ago. The reception given Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was a magnificent one, and 
enthusiasm increased with each familiar 
solo, not excluding some of the popular 
tunes that have endeared the great 
singer to the hearts of our —— 





COLUMBIA PRESENTS TWO 


AMERICANS IN RECITAL , 





Rosalie Miller and Aubrey Yates Ac- 
claimed in Joint Program 
in New York 


Under auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Rosalie Miller, soprano, and Aubrey 
Yates, tenor, appeared in joint recital at 
the Horace Mann Auditorium, New 
York, on Thursday evening, April 22. 

Mr. Yates, who made his A®olian Hall 
début last October, afforded the audience 
much pleasure through the singing of his 
song group which opened the program. 
There were three Rubinstein songs, “The 


Asra,” “The Dream,” and “Spring 
Song”; also a spiritedly projected Ser- 
enata from J. L. Brown’s “La Cor- 
sicana.” His two other programmed 
groups, songs of lighter character, re- 
ceived a warmer welcome, due, undoubt- 
edly, to the fact that Mr. Yates’s voice 
seemed more suited to them. “Twilight” 
by Katherine A. Glen was so cordially re- 
ceived that it won a repetition. 

A vivacious person with charm of 
stage presence is Miss Miller and the 
possessor of a voice even of range and 
well rounded in tone; one cannot fail to 
notice a marked individuality in her in- 
terpretations. She won much_ favor. 
Songs of heavier caliber were Handel’s 
“Sommi Dei!” from “Radamisto,” “Come 
Ever Smiling Liberty!” from “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” an air from Sacchini’s 
“Oedipus 4 Colonne” and two groups of 
songs, in which three by Wolf-Ferrari; 
Pierné’s “Les Filles de Cadiz”; Saint- 
Saéns’s “Aimons-nous” and two Schu- 
mann songs, “Melancholy” and “Snow- 
bells” were presented with finish and 
delicacy of nuance. Stuart Ross at the 
piano provided accompaniments in per- 
fect taste for both artists. J. A. 3. 


HELEN YORKE IMPRESSES 





Soprano Creates Splendid Impression in 
Carnegie Hall Rectal 

Helen Yorke, soprano, achieved a pro- 

nounced success in her recital at Car- 

negie Hall, Friday evening, April 23, her 

efforts being uniformly received with 

enthusiastic approval. Miss Yorke was 


in excellent voice, her clarity of tone and 
interpretative ability giving a charm to 
her presentations. 

Numerous encores greeted the singer’s 
efforts and so enthusiastic were her hear- 
ers at the conclusion of her final song 
that four extras were in order. In giving 
two of these numbers Miss Yorke skill- 
fully played her own accompaniment. 
Her final number was Scott’s “The Winds 
in the South.” She was also compelled 
to respond to encores after singing Le- 
maire’s “Vous Dansez Marquise, Mas- 
senet’s “Elegy” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Rose Has Charmed the Nightin- 
gale.” The Massenet number was par- 
ticularly pleasing as a result of the ’cello 
obbligato of Vladimir Dubinsky. The 
accompaniments of Francis Moore were 
admirable. V. M. J. 





Rosseter G. Cole Cantata Is Published 

A cantata for mixed voices by Rosset- 
ter G. Cole to words by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, entitled “The Rock of Liberty,” 
is now being published by the Arthur 
P. Schmidt Company. This work is in- 
tended to supply the needs of choral so- 
cieties in connection with the forthcom- 


ing Pilgrim Tercentenary celebrations 
It contains solos for soprano, tenor and 


bass. The poem is divided into three 
sections, I. Vision; II. Struggle; III. 
Achievement. The work is well within 


the range of the average choral society 
and the text is of a character worthy to 
take place among standard works on the 
subject. 





Land Fills 104 Engagements 


Harold Land, baritone, since his dis- 
charge from the U. S. Navy in January, 
1919, has filled 104 engagements, twenty- 
two of which were on his tour through 
Maine and New Hampshire. More than 
half were return engagements. 


JACQUES AND MANFRED 
MALKIN IN RECITAL 


Violinist and Pianist Appear 
in Joint Program in 
Aeolian Hall 


Jacques Malkin, violinist, and Manfred 
Malkin, pianist, appeared in joint recital 
on Sunday afternoon, April 25, at Aeo- 
lian Hall and presented a program 
which delighted the enthusiastic audience 
that literally filled the house to capacity. 

Jacques Malkin who has not appeared 
before the New York public in four 
years, due to a long period of service in 
the French army, opened the program 
with the Mendelssohn Concerto in which 
he displayed adequate technique and a 
fine tone. He also charmed his hearers 
with Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” and 
in a group composed of Aria, X VIII Cen- 
tury, by Tenaglia; Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois” and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tar- 
tantelle.” 

In the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 27 No. 2, 
Manfred Malkin did not seem in quite 
his best form, due undoubtedly to the 
fact that he has just recovered from a 
long influenza siege. In the Chopin group 
he won an ovation and played the F Ma- 
jor Ballade, the C Sharp Minor Etude 
and the A Flat Polonaise. Both artists 
were encored. J.A.S. 


J. Steel Jamison, Erb Pupil, Chosen as 
Soloist of Brooklyn Church 

J. Steel Jamison, tenor, a pupil of John 

Warren Erb, the New York song coach, 

accompanist and conductor, has_ been 


chosen tenor soloist for the year begin- 
ning May 1, at the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, of which William 
Armour Thayer is organist and director. 
Mr. Jamison was selected from some 
sixty candidates. He began his studies 
with Mr. Erb in the West, and after serv- 
ing in the A. E. F. resumed his vocal 
work with Mr. Erb in New York. Dur- 
ing the past six months he has filled 
many positions, substituting frequently 
for Paul Althouse at the West: End Col- 
legiate Church, while the Metropolitan 
tenor was on tour. 














Passed Away 








Lady Elgar 


LONDON, April 8.—On the evening of 
April 7, Lady Elgar, the wife of Eng- 
land’s most famous composer, Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, died at her residence at 
Hampstead. 

Lady Elgar was the daughter of the 
late General Sir Henry Gee Roberts, K. 
C. B., of Hazeldine House, Worcester- 
shire. She married Sir Edward in 1889, 
four years after he had succeeded his 
father as organist of St. George’s Church, 
Worcester. After the marriage, he and 
his wife went to London to live. Sir Ed- 
ward, however, at that time, received but 
little encouragement from music-publish- 
ers or concert-managers, and in 1891 they 
took up their residence at Malvern, where 
the composer wrote many of his most 
important works. In 1904, the year that 
Elgar received the honor of knighthood, 
they removed to Hereford. Lady Elgar 
leaves a daughter. 





Alexander Henderson 


Alexander Henderson, musical director 
and composer of light opera, died on 
April 25 in New York, aged seventy 
years. Mr. Henderson was connected 
with the Witmarks, music publishers, ten 
years ago. When the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas were played here under the 
management of the Aborns, Mr. Hender- 
son was musical director. Recently he 
had devoted his time to amateur produc- 
tions and was engaged in compos‘ng an 
opera when stricken with heart trouble. 





Robert Emmet Cleary 


PITTSBURGH, PA, April 22.—Robert 
Emmet Cleary, formerly a dramatic 
tenor, dicd in this city yesterday, within 
twelve hours of his brother, John Mit- 
chell Cleary, a merchant of Ohio. Mr. 
Cleafy who was known on the stage as 
Robert Emmet, had been ill with pneu- 
monia for three days. He had been a 
singer for nearly twenty years, but re- 
tired from the stage several years ago to 
become manager of the Arcadium Thea- 
ter. He was born in Ohio, forty-four 
years ago. 
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SCHREKER WILL HEAD 
THE BERLIN COLLEGE 


Composer to Leave Vienna 
Post—Revolution Does Not 
Deter One Conductor 


March 27, 1920. 
For a whole week public life in Ber- 


lin stood still as a. consequence of the . 


melodramatic military revolt and. the 


following very serious protesting gen- 
eral strike of the democratic popula- 
tion. The opera houses were closed. 
Concerts were canceled and postponed by 
the score. Only a few artists did not 
wish to lose the large sums which they 
had paid for hiring the large concert 
halls and for engaging the orchestras 
(curiously enough did not justify such 
moneys to be repaid) but they neverthe- 
less made a try. 

So, for example, a young and gifted 
conductor, Heinrich Unger, reproduced 
in the large hall of the Philharmonie a 
symphony of Mahler before a small audi- 
ence, which numbered less than the or- 
chestra, which, notwithstanding’ the 
stoppage of railroads, subways and 
street cars, had apparently come by foot. 
Other concerts given were less fortunate. 
Hardly had they commenced when the 
light went out, and the show was over. 

Hardly was the political counter-revo- 
lution successfully defeated when the 
musical world underwent a new excite- 
ment, which came like a sudden flash of 
lightning. It had for months been 
known that Dr. Kretschmar, in conse- 
quence of his great age, was intending 
to resign his position as director of the 
State College for Music in Berlin; for 
months his successor had been discussed, 
all possible names had been mentioned; 
for example, Hausegger (who has just 
been appointed director at the Munich 
Academy), Graener (who a few days ago 
was called to Leipsic as successor of 
Reger), Siegfried Ochs, the excellent 
Berlin chorus conductor, and most fre- 
quent of all, Busoni (whose Italian na- 
tionality was mentioned as an objection. 
although he has for several years until 
up to the war been living in Berlin). 

But matters took quite a different 
turn. Franz Schreker has, to the gen- 
eral surprise, been suddenly appointed 
by the Ministry as Director, and will 
now come from Vienna to Berlin. This 
brings to Berlin, where not a single 
opera of Schreker has been produced in 
either of the two opera houses, one of 
the most remarkable musical personages 
of the day. The college, which was 
growing stale and stiff in conservatism, 
will now probably be rejuvenated and 
reorganized on an entirely new basis. 
And it was time. Dr. G. Schuenemann, 
a musical scientist, who has become 
known by his “History of Conducting,” 
has been appointed second director. He 
shall probably devote himself more to the 
general management, while Schreker 
will take up the actual artistic matters. 

Dr. EpGar ISTEL. 





To Give Final Warren Ballad Concert 


The last Frederick Warren “Ballad 
Concert” of the season occurs at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
May 10, when Elizabeth Lennox, contral- 
to; Mme. Olga Warren, soprano; Fred 
Patton, bass baritone, and Mr. Warren, 
tenor, will be the artists. A miscellan- 
eous program will again be offered, rang- 
ing from Italian classics by Jomelli and 
Secchi to modern songs by Strauss, Cecil 
Forsyth and other American and Eng- 
lish composers. Mr. Warren will sing 
among other things his own setting, still 
in manuscript, of Yeats’s poem “The Fid- 
dler of Dooney.” In his series of “Ballad 
Concerts” Mr. Warren has this season 
proved that a variety of artists in a va- 
ried program of vocal music is attrac- 
tive to audiences and also that it is pos- 
sible to conduct a series of concerts in 
New York without free passes. The 
free-list has been suspended at all his 
concerts. Francis Moore will again be 
the accompanist at the final Warren 
concert. 


Percy Rector Stephens Plays ‘‘Father’’ to Bride 





Mr. and Mrs, A. Barden Finch, Who Were Married at Percy Re 
Who Gave the Bride Away, Is in the Front Row of Guests 


T’S all in the day’s work, so far as Percy Rector Stephens’ may be concerned, whether it’s producin n i 

I role of father to a blushing bride, as he is doing <4 the ors, Pang : et ea 
A. Barden Finch of New York on April 7, the wedding, which was hastily arranged for to suit a change in the groom’s bu 
ness plans, took place in the Stephens studio. ‘A sextet sang the wedding march from “Lohengrin” and no less a person tha 
Mr. Stephens himself gave the bride away. Lois Bennett, Jeanette Vreeland, Mrs. Lucian Clark, Berenice Parker, Hilc 


pe cg 


¢ 


Gelling and Elinor Markey were the singers; Stuart Ross accompanied. 


Mrs.. Finch comes from Fresno, Cal., and is well known among Pacific Coast musicians, havin ingi 
f L , . L ’ g been teacher of singir 
and soloist there before coming to New York. She was at one time MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent in Fresno. | 


ctor Stephens’s New York Studio on April 7. Mr. Stephen 


When his accompanist, Zoe Glasgow, was married + 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
CIVIC MUSIC FORCES 


Student Choruses and Orches- 
tra and Nurses’ Ensemble 
Offer Excellent Program 


CHICAGO, April 22.—Orchestra Hall 
contained last evening an assemblage of 
prominent Chicago citizens, who through 
their support and financial assistance 
gave evidence of their great civic pride. 

They were patrons, members and 
friends of the Civic Music Association, 
which gave a concert with the combined 
children’s choruses, the Florence Night- 


ingale Chorus and the Civic Music Stu- 
dents’ Orchestra, to display the remark- 
able work in Americanization through 
music, which has been accomplished in 
Chicago through and under their au- 
spices. There were some 500 children on 
the stage, and there was also the entire 
student orchestra (ninety players), 
which had been heard in its first concert 
last month. 

The children were heard in American 
and foreign popular nd folk songs, ar- 
ranged by Herbert F. Hyde, all sung in 
English, with a simplicity and a ‘fresh- 
ness which only young voices can attain. 
They showed excellent training under 
their various neighborhood leaders, and 
the orchestra, led by Frederick Stock and 
his assistants, Eric DeLamarter and 
George Dasch played with good effect 
the “William Tell” Overture by Rossini, 
and works by Grieg, Brahms and Elgar. 

The orchestra has made progress even 
in the short time that has elapsed since 
it was last heard, and the great advan- 
tage of its establishment was demon- 
strated last evening when W. L. Hub- 
bard, my distinguished colleague on the 
Tribune, announced from the stage in 
the course ot his address that the first 
’eellist, Theodore Ratzger, a pupil of 
Hans Hess. had been engaged for the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra for next 
season. 

The Florence Nightingale Chorus, a 
women’s choir of 100 voices. recruited 
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from several training schools for hospi- 
tal nurses, under the direction of John 
W. Norton, was heard after the inter- 
mission, and sang with good tone several 
miscellaneous songs, and the concert 
ended with a Community Sing, in which 
all joined, led by Frederick W. Carberry. 

From the antipodes came Albert Red- 
shaw, pianist, to Kimball Hall last eve- 
ning, and gave a piano recital which, for 
the most part, contained shorter classics 
ranging through Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt, and also bring- 
ing to hearing works bv Debussy, Palm- 
gren, Sibelius, Stojowski and Mosz- 
kowski. 

In two etudes in E Major and G Sharp 
Minor, by Chopin, and also in an Im- 
promptu and Valse, Mr. Redshaw, who 
comes from New Zealand. showed pianis- 
tic talent, a technic which has advanced 
to a considerable degree of proficiency 
and a forthright manner. 

He has less of the finer poetic and ro- 
mantic feeling than he should possess to 
bring greater interest into his perform- 
ances. He is, however. on the road to 
become a fine performer. M. R. 





» Samuel Lifschey to Wed Selma Marro 


Announcement was made last week of 
the engagement of Selma L. Marro to 


Samuel Lifschey. Miss Marro is on the 
staff of the Music League of America, 
Inc., and has also won favor as a maga- 
zine- writer of ability. Mr. Lifschey is 
known as one of the best viola players 
in the country, having devoted himself 
to the study of the instrument not only 
for orchestral and chamber music pur- 
poses, but also as a soloist. He appeared 
in joint recital Jast year at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, with Greta Torpadie, on 
which occasion he played the York Bowen 
Sonata for viola and piano with Walter 
Golde. He is at present a member of 
the New York Chamber Music Society. 





7,000 CHEER RUFFO 
IN THE HIPPODROM 


Anna Fitziu and Rubinstei 
Appear in Concert with 
the Baritone 


Titta Ruffo’s«admirers, 7000 stron: 
crammed the Hippodrome last Sunde 
night and almost lifted the roof off th 
classic structure with their shou 
stamping and clapping. New York h 
witnessed only a few such clamoro 
demonstrations within the past fe 
years. 

The great organ tones of the barito 
in the “Eri tu” aria from Verdi’s “Bal 
in Maschera,” the Mozart “Don Gi 
vanni” Serenade, Costa’s “Sei mor 
nella vita mia” and his other offerin; 
stirred the audience to a frenzy of e 
citement. Men and women on the sta 
rushed to clasp his hand; agitated co 
patriots in the high heavens roared o 
long vowels of estasy. Caruso himse 
has not received a stronger tribute. 
course the encores were many. 

Another fact should be recorded to th 
credit of Mr. Ruffo: He insisted that th 
musicianly accompanist of the eveni 
share in the applause. 

Anna Fitziu also won unstinted a 
plause. The Chicago Opera prima don 
offered in her best style Strauss’ “Bl 
Danube Waltz,” the aria, “Mio Babi 
Caro,” from Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi 
the favorite “Bohéme” aria, and encore|| 

_Arthur Rubinstein, the speediest | 
pianists, played in his characteristi 
virtuoso style the Bach-Liszt Fantas 
and Fugue in G Minor, and a Chop 
group which included the A Flat Pol 
naise. Mr. Rubinstein was obliged 
give several extras. | 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
est now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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